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LVOAH WEBSTER 


thought that COLDS Were caused by by OMETS 


Master scholar, compiler 
of the great dictionary, 
Webster was among the 
= first to inquire into the 
» baffling causes of that 
private and public menace 
—the common cold. 

His conclusion that colds were due to the fear- 
ful plunge of meteors through the sky was far 
from the truth, but no less distant than that of 
other savants who assigned colds to the bite of 
bedbugs, and to ‘‘sitting in cold, damp 
churches.’”’ (Dr. Thomas Haynes, 1789.) 

For centuries, hundreds of absurd theories as 
to the cause of colds were advanced only to be 
sharply exploded. But now one has been pre- 
sented that Science has generally accepted. This 
is the filtrable virus theory. 

Research men say the bacteria of this virus 
are so small the microscope cannot see them, 
so tiny they cannot be trapped by the most 
selective filters. Only by their harmful effect on 
the human body can their existence be estab- 





LISTERINE fights Colds and Sore Throat 


lished. With such a virus, scientists have re- 
peatedly inoculated others with one person’s cold. 


At the first sign of a cold 


Granting that colds are due to a virus that 
enters the mouth, nose, and throat, is it not a 
wise precautionary measure to use a good anti- 
septic to fight such bacteria? Is it not wisdom 
to keep the oral cavity clean and healthy? 
Noted physicians tell us that it is. Millions of 
people find that it is. 

Numerous tests have shown that regular users 
of Listerine did not catch as many colds as non- 
users nor were their colds so severe. Moreover, 
countless letters this company has received 
testify to Listerine’s remarkable ability to check 
colds, and to the almost immediate relief it 
gives in cases of ordinary sore throat. 

The moment Listerine enters the mouth, it 
dislodges germ-bearing debris and kills literally 
millions of germs on mouth and throat surfaces. 
Yet it is absolutely safe—does not irritate deli- 
cate membranes. That is a point of utmost im- 


MADE IN CANADA 


portance in an antiseptic. Excessive strength in 
a mouthwash may prove to be a danger instead 
of a protection. 

If you spend most of your time indoors, start 
using Listerine every morning and every night. 
Figures show that indoor people catch four 
times as many colds as outdoor workers. 

We will send free and postpaid a scientific treatise 
on the germicidal action of Listerine; also, a 
Booklet on Listerine uses. Write Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Dept. CM-12, Toronto, Ontario. 





Good waoet ing 
Sop * Bureau at 


OUSEKEE PING 
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i i i i the Please send your Magazine to each of the following for 
AN you think of a simpler, more satisfactory way of solving the whole of 1935—the first issue in Special Container, and 
problem of “what to give,” than choosing Chatelaine for your my Personal Greetings and Good Wishes on a Gift Card 
. ‘ . tans supplied by you, to reach them as nearly as possible to 
friends? Simple, because we will assume the whole responsibility — see Christmas Morning. 
that the first Gift Issue, in the special container, reaches your friends by I enclose $............ in payment of this order. 
Christmas Morning with your personal greetings on a tastefully designed NS Soar e oo. eikvuands cd caven ce daneaudssacwbes 
card. And satisfactory, because you know that you have chosen a gift that ita sete aes tan bas sepkddsaadiveessev%ean Z 
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Subscriptions for Great Britain and points in the British Empire and the 
United States 50c extra for each subscription. All other countries $1.00 
additional for each subscriptio: 
Subscriptions for points outside ©:nada and Newfoundland may be 
cluded in any group as long as t ‘tra postage is paid for each sub- 
20 included. 


attractive poinsettia design in red, with the i 
cover of the magazine showing through the the 
cellophane front. An entirely new type of maga- 
zine container, it will make a tasteful addition 
to the gifts displayed on Christmas morning. 











A Sheet is as Strong 
as its Weakest Thread 


There are no weak spots in Colonial Sheets, Every one 
of the thousands of threads that go into them is a perfect 
thread, spun from selected cotton by the most modern of 
machinery, in charge of skilled operators many of whom 
are the third generation of their family to workin our mills. 


Hence the amazing durability and silky texture that 
so distinguishes Colonial Sheets and has made them 
Canada’s Finest since 1846. 


Colonial Sheets really dress your bed. They contain no 
filling and come back smiling from repeated launderings. 
Sold throughout the Dominion, 
Made by the makers of Cotoniat TowE ts. 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY 


Limited 





Mistress of her Castle” 


This magazine is equipped to serve the chatelaines of Canada with 
authoritative information on housekeeping, child care, beauty and fash- 
ions, and with entertaining fiction and articles of national interest. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 


if IT'S true, as they say it is, that we relive in our own 
minds what we read, then there are some interesting 
SS experiences for you in this Christmas issue. 

\ On page seven, for instance, you will learn of the dilemma 
that faced Molly Page — an average mother — when she 
learned that her young son was infatuated with an actress. 
More, he brought her home for Christmas week, and Molly 
had to decide bee herself the question that faces all parents 
at one time or another. 

When sons and daughters, having absorbed standards 
of honor and clean living, have come to years of dis- 
cretion, should they be trusted to order their lives as they see fit, without interference 
or, unless asked for, advice? 
On page ten you are present at a pleasant little dinner party with one woman and three 
men as guests of the strange Professor Vibart. Myra is there—and her husband. Also 
the “other man” in her life. the fourth guest is a complete stranger. Suddenly the con- 


ventional dinner aay is faced with a horrible and inevitable death. How would you 


behave if there were hidden passages in your life — and those most closely concerned 
faced a common death with you? 

Page twelve takes you to Hollywood, where Iris Foster gives you just what we asked her 
for — authentic news as to just what Hollywood is doing about the public demand for 
cleaner pictures. Iris areal has had a lite of rare interest. She is twenty-eight, and 
English. Was a mannequin at seventeen for Lady Duff Gordon, sister of Elinor Glyn. 
She was on the stage for a period, appearing in Charlot's Revue and with those prime 
favorites of the English movies, Jack Hulbert and Cicely Courtneidge. She was sent to 
Hollywood as correspondent for a number of newspapers and magazines. Has handled 
publicity for many of the big films, and knows most of the movie stars well. Has a first 
novel appearing in the spring, and writes frequently for Chatelaine. 

Page fourteen brings a Toronto writer and artist together. Audrey Silcox, who wrote 
the poignant Christmas feature ‘Mary's Gift," is the wife of the Reverend C. E. Silcox, 
newly appointed secretary of the Social Service Council. She has written much verse 
and has had several of her poems set to music. 

Page eighteen invites you inside the Grandview apartments to learn of the troubles 
of Cora and Harry Clyde — married fifty-nine days, and on the verge of chaos 
because of one of those utterly simple domestic situations that, in real life can be so 
upsetting. 

Wolfville, Nova Scotia, has citizen Berton E. Robinson and his gripping saga of the 
Maritime fisherfolk on page twenty. It's a powerful glimpse of the sheer drama that 
can lie behind the lives of the most ordinary people — the other side of the picture 
from "Fish for Two." Mr. Robinson is twenty-nine, married, and the father of two small 
children. He has been a musician, a newspaperman and school teacher, and is at 
present completing his college course, begun in 1920, at Acadia University. 

Elizabeth Bailey Price, formerly of Calgary and now of Victoria, tells you of her 
adventures at the Pan-Pacific conference on page twenty-two. And E. Christie 
Anderson, of Winnipeg, is in a confessional mood on page twenty-five concerning the 
man she'd like to marry. Not, mind you, the man she married; but a fabulous creature 
that represents the composite day-dream of most wives. Try leaving the magazine open 
at this page while the man you married is in the offing, and move about the house with 
a tender, wistful demeanor, the while he surreptitiously reads it. What happens next 
should make interesting reading. So please let us know! 

NEXT MONTH brings what, | believe, will prove one of the most absorbing and 
enthralling serials we have published. "Experiment in Adoption,” by James 
Wedgwood Drawbell. This is a true story and a man's viewpoint on what is usually 
considered a woman's problem—the training of children. 

But before you'll be reading that issue, we'll be 

having Christmas. May it be the happiest one 


you have had so far! By len 
Mas = 


BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 


N. ROY PERRY, Advertising Manager. 
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and have this wonderful tasting 


ham I bake without parboiling!” 


Her husband's proud of the flavor she gets. And she's thrilled that she 
can get il so easily. So Mrs. Malcolm Harvey has already planned to 
serve Swif.'s Premium Ham when the family gathers for Christmas. 


Marvelous-flavored ham for Christmas dinner ...a *| 


Swift's Premium Ham baked with no pre-cooking at 
all. No parboiling! That work, that bother—forget 
it! For the famous mild Premium cure, and Ovenizing 
—Swift’s improved way of smoking, in ovens—have 
made Swift’s Premium uniquely mild and tender. 
And they’ve given it, too, a superb richness of flavor 
—richness you'll enjoy to the full in this ham baked 


without parboiling. 


Bake Swift’s Premium this easy way 


Place a whole or half Swift’s Premium Ham in a 
roaster. Add 2 cups of water, and cover the roaster. 
Bake in a slow oven (325°), allowing about 21 min- 
utes a lb. for a large whole ham; about 25 minutes a 
Ib. for smaller (up to 12 Ib.) hams or half hams. 
When ham is done, remove from oven. Lift off rind. 
Score surface and dot with cloves; rub with mixture 
of % cup brown sugar and 1 tbsp. flour. Brown, un- 
covered, for 20 minutes in a hot oven (400°). Fora 
festive Christmas touch, try basting the ham—while it 
browns—with melted currant jelly. 


Apple Surprise Core and halve apples, and 
boil until red in syrup made with cinnamon drops. 
Pile apples with sauce made with cranberries and 


drained crushed pineapple. Serve in parsley nests. 
You'll notice in the picture a slice of turkey with the ham. The 


combination is superb; practical, swirr CANADIAN CO., 
too, for a large family gathering. LIMITED 


Listen in—The Swift Hour, NBC, Saturdays, 8 to 9 P. M. Eastern time 


MDE Me? 
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“TO HAVE seen her enter a room is quite enough 
excuse for having lived.” 

The quotation is from the autobiography of Mr. 
F. E. Baily, English author and editor. The refer- 
ence is to Lady Diana Cooper. 

Mr. Baily is bothered by his conviction that the 
art of entering rooms has Saat completely lost by 
women. Excepting Lady Diana. Says he, “After one 
has seen her enter a room, to see any other woman 
do it merely gives one a pain in the neck.” 

’ | cannot very well smite Mr. Baily, who has been 
my host at pleasant luncheons, or a ungallant to 
Lady Diana. 

- And it would be idle to deny the arresting value 
of a graceful entrance. But | shouldn't feel the urge 
to go out and die contentedly because of one. 

Two of the most charming women | know can't 
walk at all. 

Among other things, possibly the manner in 
which a woman enters a conversation is of more 
importance than the manner in which she glides or 
zooms into a room. 

And most women who show to disadvantage in 
a mixed conversation do so, it seems to me, because 
their attitude toward matters of broad, general 
interest is an impersonal one. In matters of less 
universal interest and among their own sex they talk 
confidently and well because the subject of discus- 
sion touches directly or indirectly upon their own 
experiences. 


FOR INSTANCE, and to clear away any possible 
confusion, if a group of average wives are discussing 
the maid problem, or children's ailments or a new 
way of serving tapioca, almost any one of them can 
converse freely and intelligently, and often with 
originality. Because they instantly apply the subject 
to themselves. 

It's the same with operations. 

Not a few members of the group will converse 
well in the matter of books, music and other cultural 
things. But here again there is a personal applica- 
tion. They have read the book, heard the music, and 
participated to some degree in the other activities. 

Up to now, of course, they haven't differed one 
bit from the average man. 


E d 
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‘cu the art of entering one 


...and one for thought 


by H. NAPIER MOORE 


It is when a conversation gets on to broader 
affairs that very often there is a difference. 

To instance but two subjects, there are interna- 
tional and national affairs. Usually a man, 
consciously or unconsciously, associates himself with 
them. He may see himself enlisting again. He sees 
himself as an elector or a taxpayer. 

Generally, a woman does not. She is more of a 
passive spectator. 

In our own national affairs, most women read 
about the railway problem, about Dominion, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal Debts, about Taxation, and 
consider them as matters that may well be left to 
the menfolk. 

Did they apply them personally, they would un- 
doubtedly find them of no small interest. 


NOW I am not suggesting that a young matron 
who cannot enter a room to Mr. Baily's satis- 
faction can become a social sensation by chatting 
knowingly for hours on such subjects as debt refund- 
ing and tax notices. 

The point is that you as a housewife, present or 
future, might have more rooms of your own to walk 
in and out of were some of our tangled national 
affairs untangled. 

In other words, you, as a person, as a wife, as a 
mother, are personally affected by those tangles. 

Government of a country is the country's house- 
keeping. It is supposed to be conducted on a budget 
system. 

For a number of years now, Canada's multitu- 
dinous governments have been spending $135 for 
every $100 they have taken in. 

Boiling all the results down, the effect is that 
every time you buy anything to eat, anything to 
wear, anything for the house, for yourself, 
your husband or your children, you pay extra 
for it because of government taxes. 

When you read of the Dominion's per capita 
debt, think of it as a $500 mortgage on your house 
for every person in it. If there are three in your 
family, it means $1,500. 

Regularly you contribute to the interest pay- 
ments, but the principal is growing all the time. 
ed ot uindehaliaa will be worrying about 
that. 


THROUGH interest charges and operating losses, 
the Canadian National Railways have been costing 
the country as much as $200,000,000 a year. 

If your husband doesn't earn enough to pay in- 
come tax, do not rest easy in the belief that those 
with larger incomes are helping to make up that 
amount and that you are not. 

Every time you buy a jar of face cream, a bar of 
toilet soap or a can at ieue, you contribute directly. 

Your cosmetics and toilet goods carry a ten per 
cent luxury tax and a six per cent sales tax. 

Sales taxes and such may be painless for the con- 
sumer, but you part with the pennies in one way or 


another. 
# 


IF, ONCE a month, you had to hand over your 
husband's weekly pay envelope or cheque to a gov- 
ernment inspector you would feel an urge to say 
something, wouldn't you? 

Yet that is what you are doing. Canadian wage 
and salary earners, on the average and in one way 
and another, give one week's earnings each month to 
the various governments of this country. 

The firm employing your husband or your fiancé 
cannot give him an increase in salary unless it is 
making a profit. It cannot make a profit if it is 
overburdened with taxes. 

Nor can it expand and give employment to men 
now out of a job. 

* 


WHAT about the solutions to all these prob- 
lems? Why cannot our governments cope with 
the railway train, the matter of over-administration 
—ten parliaments, ten series of duplicating services? 

The reason is that practically every plan for the 
solution of our basic problems is blocked by fear of 
political consequences. 

Your welfare takes second place to the desira- 
bility of making such and such a constituency or 
such and such a province safe for the Party. 

Figure these things out for yourself. Consider 
your own interests and the interests of your family. 

And whenever you vote, use it as an individual 
who is directly affected by the results, not as a 
carbon-copy member of any Party's ladies’ aid. 

Which is a long way from where we started. | 
hope | haven't kept you too long. 
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ENTER 
THE 


DRAMA 


by | awrence Derry 


meee 


stairs from his room. He was, as he would put it— 

aping the English whom he admired immensely—in 

his “short and black,” his dinner clothes. His 
Chesterfield coat, an advance Christmas present, of which he 
was very proud, hung over his arm. 

“Out again tonight, Jimmy?” 

“Yes.” Jimmy paused, uncertain, and it seemed to Molly, a 
bit self-conscious. ‘The theatre. Be moderately late, probably.” 

“I see. The theatre.” Molly studied the boy curiously. 
“Isn't this the third night at the theatre since you came home 
from college? That means every night, dear. Is it—’’ Molly 
paused. 

In the bringing up of the Page children, of which there were 
two, definite policies had been observed with no more deviation 
than common sense occasionally suggested. A comparatively 
recent attitude had involved a gradual lessening of parental 
supervision. The theory concerning Jimmy and Nan was that 
having reached years of discretion, having been taught or, 
more importantly, having absorbed standards of honor and 
clean living, their lives might be ordered as they saw fit 
without either interference or, unless it was asked, advice. 
The reward had been consistent frankness on the part of both. 

So now Jimmy’s sequential visits to the theatre under cover 
of an uncharacteristic reserve was puzzling Molly; was, in 
truth, worrying her. But with questions clamoring behind 


Mais PAGE encountered her son as he came down- 


"Your Mother and | have a 
rendezvous with Christmas." 





her lips she suppressed them, remembering 
the family code. 

“Very well, dear. There will be milk in 
the refrigerator and I’ll have Carrie make 
a few sandwiches. You'll find them under 
a napkin.” 

“Thank you, mother.”’ Jimmy hesitated. 
“I—I—Well, I shouldn’t mind about the 
sandwiches. That is, you see—I’ll prob- 
ably have something to eat in town after 
the show. So’’—he laughed awkwardly— 
“T shan’t be hungry.” 

“Oh, yes. Very well, dear. Have a good 
time.”’ She put up her face to be kissed and 
then stood in the doorway as Jimmy went 
down the walk. A handsome boy, she 
thought proudly. Tall and dark—and 
thoroughly aristocratic in his bearing. 
Decent, too. No need to worry about 
Jimmy. 

But Molly did worry. Jimmy had never 
been overly devoted to the theatre. He 
saw some of the plays of which people were 
talking, but not many. He was too busy 
with university affairs, athletics and social 
diversion. So this sudden devotion to the 
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and an culitde wtapper fiom a -lb can of Crisco 





What a bargain! This stunning server—a $1.50 
value in jewelry stores—yours for only 25¢ if 
you mail in an outside wrapper from a 3-lb. 
Crisco can. With this handsome piece you can 
serve ice-cream, pie or cake at the dinner table. 
Or use it as a gift or a bridge prize! This re- 
markable value is offered by the makers of 
Crisco solely to interest you in the health 
benefits of Crisco, the digestible shortening. 


PREVENTION IS CHEAPER THAN CURE! 


Doctors are now preaching health-protection 
—even for healthy digestions! It’s safe to use 
Crisco, the light vegetable shortening. Jt di- 
gests quickly! Cook with Crisco, the pure sani- 
tary fat, as a health-protection. 

If you have chronic indigestion—visit your 


the grateful letters that say, ““My doctor told 
me to cook with Crisco!” In Crisco, only pure 
vegetable oils are used—they’re creamed into 
this lovely fluffy shortening. Dip your spoon 
into Crisco. See how fluffy it is! Taste it! Um, 
sweet and fresh! Your eyes and your taste tell 
you the truth—Crisco is healthful. And it 
keeps that way. Never needs refrigeration! 


LOOK FOR CRISCO FEATURES 


Take advantage of the features at your gro- 
cer’s on the 3-lb. Crisco can. Convince your- 
self what a difference Crisco makes — gives 
you crispy fried foods that are not greasy— 
flaky digestible pie crust —tender biscuits — 
moist fluffy cakes. So good—and so good for 
you! And send the outside wrapper from the 


Silver plate flatware (qual- 
ity _—) of Simeon L. and 


‘ George H. Rogers Co. 
(manufactured and guar- 


anteed by Oneida-Com- 





doctor for help. Many doctors are advising 3-lb. Crisco can with 25¢ — it’s the bargain sanity, Led.) 


Crisco for pastry and frying, as we knowfrom way to get this handsome server! 


Pierced work—used 
in expensive designs. 


Handle in genuine 
Berkeley pattern. 


Used for serving 
cake, pie, ice-cream! 


This is actual size! 


ar Icing: Put 144 cups sugar, 4 cup water, 





WINIFRED S. CARTER, 
Dept. XCH-124, 170 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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turning on the light lest he awaken the household. But now 
he was pausing in the inner hall upon which the several 
bedrooms of the house opened, pausing, Molly suspected, 
outside her door. She moved in such manner as to let him 
know she was not asleep. 

““Mother.”’ The voice was a mere whisper. 

Picking up her dressing gown front the bedpost, Molly 
slipped it on, arising with a glance at the motionless form of 
her husband in the adjoining bed. 

“Come here.’’ Jimmy took her by the arm, leading her 
into the outer hall. Below, Molly could see a light flooding 
out from the living room. “Mother, I’ve brought Monica 
Dale out.” Jimmy tried to speak casually, but did not 
quite manage it. 

“Monica Dale!” 

While Molly knew something about Monica Dale, the 
fact that her son had brought the girl home at this most 
unconventional hour enabled her without effort to charge 
her voice with all necessary tones of surprise. 

“She is a great girl,’ Jimmy said in a whisper. ‘She is 
the one I’ve been going into the theatre to see. A perfect 
corker. The play closed tonight and—and—well, I just 
wouldn’t let her go back to her measly little apartment. I 
mean, it isn’t such a bad apartment, but lonely.” 

Molly hesitated. Never had her children been made to 
feel that the house was not their home in all that the term 
implied. Always they had been perfectly free to have as 
guests anyone they chose, and they had had many. But 
in a situation such as she had never faced before, Molly’s 
first impulse was to suggest to her son that there was a 
decent and orderly, not to say conventional, way of having 
guests. But almost automatically she conquered it. This, as 
was clearly apparent, was no way to handle the first real 
emergency Jimmy had ever contrived. 

“Monica Dale, eh?”” Molly nodded. ‘Well, the guest 
room is ready. You had better show her to it. We have 
breakfast, you know, at the usual Sunday hour, half after 
nine.” 

“But, mother, I don’t imagine Monica will get up until 
noon. You see she works so hard at night that she sleeps 
mornings.” 

“Oh, I see.”” Molly’s lips were compressed. 
suppose she will expect breakfast sent up to her?” 

Jimmy seemed puzzled. He knew the iron-clad rule of the 
Dale household that anyone who wished to remain abed 
mornings might do so if willing to go without breakfast. 
Molly detested late rising, but in deference to the varying 
habits of boys and girls who had been coming to the house in 
the past six years she had after considerable misgivings 
made this compromise. 


“Do you 








In plunged Rags, drag- 
ging Lassie, snapping 
and snarling, by the 
scruff of her neck. 


“I suppose,” he said, “I might take some toast and coffee 
up to her—if it would be all right.” 

“I think,” Molly decided promptly, ‘‘it wouldn’t be all 
right at all.’’ Then, moved by Jimmy’s evident dismay, to 
acceptance of her son’s dilemma as an unusual one, she 
smiled. 

“Don’t worry, Jimmy. We'll see about it in the morning. 
I’m rather unpractised about actresses, but we'll manage it, 
dear.” 

“Fine, mother.” Again Jimmy hesitated. ‘‘Where will we 
put her dog?” 

“Her dog!” Involuntarily Molly’s hands rose. 
mean, she has brought a dog!” 

“A Scotty, mother. A dandy. You'll love her.”’ 

“Her?” 

“Well, she’s a lady dog.” 

“T see. Did you think about Rags at all, dear?” Molly’s 
eyes were tragic. 

“Oh, Rags is such an old sport he won’t mind. He doesn’t 
mind anything.” 

The reference was to the Pages’ dog, a soft-haired Airedale 
whose completely amiable instincts had never been tested 
as to hospitality toward a canine guest. 

*‘Well—I must say, Jimmy—”’ Molly hit her tongue. 

“Come to think,” Jimmy said, “Lassie sleeps with 
Monica at night. So you see,” he went on, brightening, 
“that’s all right.” 

“Very well, Jimmy. We'll see you in the morning and 
then you can tell me something about Monica.” 

“I can tell you now, mother,’’ Jimmy caught her arm 
eagerly. “She is a real girl, if you know what I mean. 
Nothing stagey. I met her when they were trying out the 
play, ‘Perdita Bows,’ you know. She’s great, honestly, and 
you are going to love her. You wait. . . I’m nuts about 
her, myself.” 

“That is awfully nice, dear.’”” With a wan smile Molly 
went into the guest room to open the bed and Jimmy went 

downstairs. 


“You 
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AT BREAKFAST next morning just as the family had 
seated themselves at the table, a sound of footsteps sounded 
upon the stairs in the hall outside. With an exclamation 
Jimmy sprang from his place and a few seconds later in self- 
conscious unction he conducted Monica Dale into the room. 

Molly’s first impression scattered all impressions she had 
imagined throughout sleepless hours concerning Monica 
Dale as completely as a wind blows scraps of paper away. 
She was not, for one thing, beautiful, in a professional or in 
any other way. Poised, slender, slightly above medium 
height, her face above all suggested high intelligence. The 
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eyes, slightly aslant, tawny, were the girl’s striking feature. 
Her dark hair in boyish cut was brushed loosely back. 
Unquestionably, here was no ordinary girl. She came into 
the room beautifully, just, Molly thought, as though it 
were a stage. But there was no suggestion of staginess in her 
manner. She was perfectly natural as Jimmy led her to his 
mother. 

“This, Monica, is my mother.” 

“Mrs. Page.”’ She smiled and the smile was rarely 
beautiful; it was warming; it was almost thrilling in its 
charm. Into her expressive eyes came an unmistakable look 
of admiration. “Jimmy,” she said, “has talked so much of 
you, Mrs. Page, but he has not said enough.” 

Molly could not help blinking at this, and, seeing it, 
Monica impulsively touched her upon the shoulder. 

“I am perfectly sincere, Mrs. Page. You are lovely. You 
see,” her voice drooped slightly, “I haven’t had a mother in 
a great many years. And I do hope you forgive my late hour 
intrusion. You see, Jimmy wanted me to come—and I 
wanted to, dreadfully.” 

“My dear child.” Molly rose, taking her by the arm. 
“This is Jimmy’s father, and our daughter Nan.” 

Monica’s eyes told James Page what he already knew, 
that he was a handsome man and to Nan she was appropri- 
ately bluff and direct. 

“Hello, Nan. I think Jimmy might have told me what a 
dream you are.” 

Nan, an attractive ash blonde, blushed diffidently. 
Carrie, the maid, was setting another place and in explana- 
tion Molly spoke of Monica’s expected late rising. 

“T usually do.” Monica sank into the chair for which 
place had been made between Jimmy and his mother. 
“‘But I am so seldom in a real home that I had no intention 
of missing anything.’’ She went on to say that her father, a 
lawyer, and her brother, lived together in an apartment. 
“But it is not very homey. And when I am with them I 
don’t seem to have the knack of doing much.” She sighed. 
“I’m afraid I am not much of a homemaker.” 

Rather a pathetic prospect for Jimmy, Molly thought 
with sinking heart. But then she was an adorable girl, 
undoubtedly. And a girl can learn to make a home. Or 
could one, not having the congenital flair? At any rate she 
herself would try to teach her if—well, if it became neces- 
sary. And it might well become so; for Jimmy, in spite of his 
characteristic manner of detachment, was broadcasting 
signs of devotion which his mother, if no one else, could 
easily read. 

As for Monica, she was not so sure, beyond knowing the 
girl had taken to her son. One thing, in the midst of all her 
favorable impressions, she could {Continued on page 28} 
























drama was, if not portentous, at least somewhat extra- 
ordinary. 

It was, as it turned out, portentous; portentous at least to 
Molly, although her husaband did not seem to take it 
seriously. It came out at dinner through her daughter, who 
did not seem to take it seriously either. Nan, a very lovely, 
poised girl of eighteen, home from Miss Halton’s school for 
girls, remarked Jimmy’s absence. 

“Yes.” Molly glanced at her husband. “I told your 
father and I thought you knew. Jimmy has gone in to the 
theatre.” 

“Aha!’’ Nan grimaced humorously. ““Theatre again, eh!” 

“Yes.’’ Molly smiled noncommittally. ‘He seems rather 
an addict—third night in succession. It has really been 
astonishing.” 

“Astonishing?”’ Nan stared at her mother. “You know 
the reason, of course.” 

Molly raised her brows. 

“How should I know the reason, my dear? I don’t even 
know what plays he has been seeing.” 

“Plays!” Nan laughed. “There is but one play for 
Jimmy. ‘Perdita Bows.’ Rather a pretty play. We all came 
down from school and saw it last week. Been running for 
months; but it’s closing this week, I believe.” 

James Page let his spoon clatter into the soup plate. 

“By George!” he cried in his humorously explosive way, 
“don’t tell me that this family is in for a Pendennis and 
Fotheringay episode.” 

“Don’t be silly, Jim.” Molly’s cheeks were burning. 
“Jimmy is the last person I should suspect of being a stage- 
door Johnny.” 

“Just the same, mother, there is a Fotheringay in our 
magnificent young man’s life. Oh, heavily in, I assure you.” 
Nan left her place and came to her mother, kissing her. 
“You needn’t look so shocked, dearest. There are a lot of 
lovely girls on the stage these days.” 

“I know.”’ Molly seemed dazed. “But who is she?” 

“Why—” Nan hesitated. “I just know her name— 
Monica Dale. Rather striking, don’t you think? She plays 
the ingenue part and she is awfully good. At least I seem 
to remember she was. Jimmy’s never said anything to me 
about her; but Rex Dever—he motored up to the school the 
other day—said that Jimmy had quite a case. He’s been 
running down from college a couple of nights a week.” 

“Does a chap good to get out of the ordered rut once in a 
while.” James Page pushed back the candlesticks so that 
the maid could adjust the roast in front of him. ‘‘I remember 
when I was in college I knew two or three ladies of the 
cho—I mean the stage. They were darned fine girls, too. 
Unconventional—a little; but not much. And pretty!” 


Pandemonium came 
from the kitchen. Be- 
fore Molly could rise . 
the door burst open. 


Page closed his eyes, sighing. ‘I wonder how they look now. 
They must be nearly fifty.” 

“They look, probably,” observed Molly with a faint 
smile, “about as I do, I suppose.” 

Page raised his hand in a fluttering gesture by which he 
characteristically emphasized a gallant compliment. 

“If they had retained their beauty and their figure as you 
have, my dear, they would still be reigning deities of the 
drama.” 

Molly nodded abstractedly. 

‘Monica Dale, eh. That sounds rather—rather artificial 
to me.” 

“To me, too,” laughed her husband. ‘‘The parish register 
concerning her will probably read Bertha Sauerbrauten or 
Delia McGinn.” 

“‘Well, at least,” said Nan, “‘she looked-——and acted—like a 
pretty decent sort. Her part called for a certain savorr fatre 
and she carried it off. Her voice was lovely.’”’ Nan nodded 
at her father. “And now, old thing, would you mind 
jostling along that carving? I have a heavy theatre date 
tonight myself.” 

“Theatre!” 
sinister. 

“Oh, only the talkies, mother,’’” Nan reassured her. ‘‘And 
surely Adolph Menjou, or any other fascinating creature, is 
perfectly safe—so long as he stavs on a silver screen. The 
fact is I am going with Roger Sykes.” 


Molly started. The very name seemed 


“OH!” MOLLY sank back in her chair, relieved. Roger, 
home from college, was the son of the president of a large 
banking house. He and Nan had been pursuing a friendship 
with cumulative ardor for several yeafs now. So everything 
was well in that quarter. 

But Jimmy? He was so fine and clean and straight- 
forward; so little versed in the ways of a world of which he 
thought he knew so much. What was happening to him? 
James Page was not at all comforting after Roger Sykes, 
having come in and sat awhile, had borne Nan off. 

“The kid’s all right. You know I’ve had an idea of late, 
Molly, he has been getting just a bit precious, if you know 
what I mean. Of course he is on the crew; but the Eliza- 
bethan Club and Wolf's Head and all that sort of thing 
have seemed to be pruning him down a bit fine. And we 
want some of the bark left on, you know.” 

Molly replied spiritedly. 

“He has all the necessary bark. And even if he hadn’t he 
would hardly get it playing fag to an actress. He has been so 
casual about girls; any number of friends. But nothing 
serious. And now—” Molly walked away with compressed 
lips. Page followed her to her chair into which she had sunk, 
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picking up a magazine. Turning the pages in nervous 
haste she finally closed them, conscious of her husband’s 
doubtful scrutiny. 

“I don’t want you to think that I am narrow. I am not. I 
quite realize that a girl on the stage may be as fine as any 
fine girl anywhere. And I know, too, that a girl not on the 
stage may be as poor a lot as can be found in the theatre. 
But I do know enough about life to be aware that an 
actress, no matter how fine, must lead an unconventiona. 
life which—’’ Molly shrugged, picking up a novel from her 
lap. ‘You see,” she went on, “I am thinking of Jimmy. I 
simply can’t see a boy who loves a home as he does, spending 
lonely evenings, waiting at stage doors and—I simply can’t, 
Jim, and there is no use talking about it.” 

““Molly—” He came to her, resting his hands upon her 
shoulders, leaning down and kissing her hair. ‘‘The very 
thing you say about Jimmy, his love of his home; his running 
to us every chance he gets, will save him from anything 
foolish. Of course, if this Miss Dale happens to be a girl who 
cares about a home as much as Jimmy does—” 

“Well, if she does?” Molly reached up, seizing her 
husband's hand. 

“‘Why—why, he normally will marry sooner or later. So if 
this girl is the one girl for him—well, if he wants to marry 
when he is graduated, he has an income from his grandfather 
and he can go into my company.” 

“I'd rather not talk about it any more, Jim, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Certainly not, my own.” James Page’s hand trailed over 
his wife’s shining brown hair which was tinged with grey as a 
light dusting of snow tinges a landscape. ‘‘We can abso- 
lutely trust Jimmy's good sense—and everything will be all 
right. Now drop that book like a good girl and let me lick 
you at Russian Bank.” 


MOLLY SLEPT lightly, ready to wake at the slightest 
sound when either of her children was out late. But when, 
shortly before two o'clock, the front door opened and closed, 
she happened to be awake. 

Rising upon her elbow she debated whether or not to go 
out in the hall and meet Jimmy as he came up the stairs, but 
before she could decide she was startled to hear her son’s 
voice—heard the murmur of a reply. Frequently both 
Jimmy and Nan would turn up with a guest, a school mate, 
or a college friend; but hardly so unexpectedly as this. No 
doubt, though, he had run across someone in the city and 
had brought him out. 

As his step sounded upon the stairs Molly settled back 
upon her pillow, wondering what course events would take. 
Usually he went to his own room, closing the door before 
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“Mother-love!’” Vibart paused to concentrate his am- 
munition, and for the first time Gerald Ash’s undistinguished 
voice was heard. 

“I think the maid wants to attract your attention, pro- 
fessor.” 

Vibart shot him a furious look, then he swung round on 
the hovering girl. 

“Shall I—shall I bring up the plum pudding, sir?” 

Immediately his ill-humor fell from him. 

“Ah—the plum pudding! I want to have your opinion 
on this pudding; it is my own recipe.” 

His gucsts with difficulty refrained from exchanging 
glances of amazement. 

“Did you know, Mrs. Dorset, that a plum pudding should 
never weigh more than one pound?. . No, I thought not. 
Very few people do, ard that is why plum puddings are 
always so stodgy; they have to be boiled too long. Now with 
a small pudding. - 

Myra could contain her astonishment no longer. 

“Do you actually mix them yourself?” 

“No, I leave that to my cook. But I superintended the 
mixing of the particular pudding you are shortly to eat. I 
weighed the raisins, I mixed the spices—a great deal depends 





on the mixing of the spices—I stirred in the silver charms, 
I even poured the mixture into the basin. As this 
young woman can tell you.” He turned again on the maid, 
who seized the opportunity to announce: 

“The pudding is outside, sir, and the brandy.” 

Vibart rose. “I do this part myself, too.” 


THERE WAS a silence after he had gone out. Somehow it 
was difficult to maintain ordinary social procedure at this 
gathering. But a conventional murmur had sprung up by 
the time Vibart opened the door. 

The next moment complete darkness descended on the 
room. In the tiny instant before she realized the reason, 
Myra’s heart plunged, and her voice betrayed the jagged 
nerves: 

“You might have given us warning.” 

They heard Vibart’s chair dragged back, but he said 
nothing. By now a widening crack at the door let in a strip 
of light, and they heard the movements of maids behind it. 

Coniston broke a rather awkward silence. 

“Is the past tense of ‘light,’ ‘lighted’ or ‘lit’?”’ 

“TI should say ‘lit’—if you’ve dined well enough,” Ash 
responded promptly, and there was a general laugh. 
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"It is odd," boomed the voice. 
"You can hear me but you can't see 
me until you turn round." As 
one person, they wheeled about. 


“Here it comes!’’ breathed Myra, as a ball of 
rippling violet flame appeared in the doorway, and 
floated through the darkness toward the table. 
She was conscious of a definite relief when the 
lights went up again. It was the shock of seeing 
Roy, of course, but her nerves were jumpy to- 
night. She would be glad to get out of this soulless 
room, out of range of Vibart’s dead-black eyes. 

In another man his fussiness over the pudding 
might have been amusing, but you couldn’t feel 
anything so intimate as amusement toward 
Vibart. Similarly, when he brusquely ordered 
the maid to “clear out—and cook too—and be 
off to your dinner!’’ his listeners were surprised 
rather than impressed by his consideration. 

With meticulous care he carved the diminutive 
pudding into four equal portions and carried 
them round to the guests’ places himself. The 
atmosphere lightened somewhat, and Coniston 
remarked: 

“T suppose you had to cut the number of your 
party to suit the size of the pudding.” 

With a stiff flourish Vibart indicated another 
Lilliputian pudding on the sideboard, and cut 
therefrom a slice for himself. 

“TI wonder why one can’t laugh at him?’”’ Myra 
mused. “All this ought to be screamingly funny, 
but it’s only rather. . sinister,” 

However, he was laboriously jovial and re- 
ceived their praise of his chef d’oeuvre with 
obvious satisfaction. 

“Now at last we shall get out of this room,” 
Myra sighed, as the host gathered up their empty plates. 
But she was wrong. 

No one had appetite for dessert, but Vibart made a great 
show of cracking walnuts, and seemed to settle down for a 
further monologue. 

“It is a strange thing,’’ he observed, fitting a brazil nut 
into his crackers, “that the commonest phenomenon of 
human existence—except one—is the most difficult to 
study.” 

“What phenomenon are you referring to?” asked Dorset. 

“Death.” The steel jaws closed on the nut, but without 
success. Vibart flung it aside and selected another. “I have 
been contemplating a book on the subject for some years, 
but the data I’ve managed to collect are very meagre— 
almost unsatisfactory.” He looked up suddenly. “Have you 
ever thought how rarely it is possible to watch anyone die?” 

Myra controlled a shudder. After a pause, Coniston said: 

“There are the hospitals.” 

“Too much red tape,” snapped the other. “You can 
never get the simple reactions, what with morphia and 
nurses fussing round. Besides, the authorities are often 
difficult.” 


“I should think so!” Myra {Continued on page 42} 
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GUESTS who sat down to Professor Vibart‘s 
dinner table on Christmas night were four perplexed 
people. Indeed, it was not until soup had been suc- 
ceeded by the fish that they gave full attention to the 

business of a Christmas dinner, and ceased wondering why 
they had been invited. 

Myra Dorset, the only woman among the four, had 
naturally given greatest expression to her astonishment. 

“I should have thought Professor Vibart would make a 
point of ignoring Christmas—if he ever realizes there ts 
such a thing,” she had remarked, when the formal invita- 
tion arrived. 

“And why?” asked her husband. 

“Oh, Christmas is so—so human 

And indeed Professor Vibart carried the réle of festive 
host with as little grace as his soulless, modern room bore 
the garlands of evergreens looped across its uncompromising 
walls. 

Not that he resembled the desiccated professor of fiction. 
There was something disturbingly vital in his square, 
stocky body, in the brush of black hair that sprang from 
- square forehead, in the dead-black eyes behind octagonal 
lenses. 

Myra Dorset, meeting his gaze across the corner of the 
dinner table, was conscious of a sudden blankness; as if she 
had trodden on a step which wasn’t there. Then she realized 
what was missing—that sudden awareness which had been 
the unvarying masculine tribute to her since she was fifteen. 

“He has no more soul than a—than a rectangle,” she 
decided. “He ought to be a mathematician.” 

But Professor Vibart was not interested in abstractions; 
he was interested in the actions and reactions of men and 
women. In some circles he was considered the first psycholo- 
gist in Europe. 

“He could scarcely be called the first gentleman in 
Europe,” Mr. Dorset had remarked quietly to his wife, 
after their first call at the new house whose self-conscious 
porn struck a jarring note in that mellowed country- 
side. 

Myra, tingling under his ruthless discourtesy, had vowed 
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that she would never speak 
to him again. But of course 
when the amazing Christmas 
invitation came, her curiosity 
had been too strong for her. 
They simply must discover 
why they had been asked, 
and whom they would meet 
there. 

“TI believe it will be a sort 
of experiment in psychology,” 
Myra had predicted. 

And then at her host’s 
abrupt introduction: “You 
know Captain Coniston!” a 
sudden pang of fear shook 
her. Could this be the experi- 
ment? Surely Vibart didn’t know. But there was nothing 
to know. . . now. 

She could scarcely steady her voice as she gave Roy 
Coniston her hand. 

“I-I didn’t know you had got leave for Christmas.” 

“I arrived yesterday,” he replied, gravely; then, in a 
quick undertone: “I’ve been keeping away—according to 
instructions.” 

Her eyes flew to her husband’s silvered head. But he was 
showing a courteous absorption in his host’s conversation. 
As always, his complete lack of suspicion disarmed her. If 
only he would show some sign of smallness she might feel 
free to respond to Roy’s passionate pleading. But how 
could she wound absolute trust? 

Sometimes she almost hated Roy for his flawless phy- 
sique—and his youth. The dice were too flagrantly loaded 
in his favor. 

Was it by accident or design that he sat next to her, and 
her husband opposite? The fourth guest was at the foot. 
(How like Vibart to have a square table for this ill-matched 
party!) His presence seemed the crowning incongruity. 
The Dorsets and Coniston at least had acquaintances in 
common with their host, but Gerald Ash was a stranger to 
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the neighborhood and apparently almost a stranger to 
Vibart. Also, he was the only one of the party at whom no 
one would think of looking twice. 

But Vibart, harsh and unconventional as were his 
methods, managed to keep his guests interested. His idea of 
conversation was a monologue, but it was a compelling 
monologue, disturbing and provocative. 

He had only one subject. 

Roy Coniston plunged into a momentary gap in the pro- 
cession of words. 

“You psychologists seem to have a pretty poor opinion of 
human nature, sir.” 

““Yes,”” Myra agreed. “‘Don’t you ever credit people with 
the—well, the finer emotions, like courage and generosity?” 

The psychologist laughed shortly. ‘Courage! Gener- 
osity! (They aren’t emotions, but let that go.) It is really 
amusing the way humanity pats its own back over these so- 
called virtues.”” He leaned across the table, fixing his black 
eyes on the woman’s face. ‘“‘Do you know, young woman, 
what is at the root of all this courage, and generosity, and 
sentimental what-not? Self! Self! Self!’ 

Myra recoiled. But she did not lower her flag. 

“What about mother-love?” 
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Two “reformed” stars—Miriam 

Hopkins is playing Thackeray's 

Becky Sharp; Fredric March 
is Robert Browning. 
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en Hollywood feels that the film has been made as 
conservatively popular as possible, on goes the 
Producers’ Association stamp of censorship, and 
additionally now, the stamp of purity. 

The Hollywood or New York film products 
arrive in every big city and state packed in cans 
to await distribution to exhibitors from some 
central office. 

Before each picture can be shown, another 
censorship takes place. 

In the United States there are eight state 
censor boards, each of which is in supreme control 
of film censorship for all the cities and towns in 
that state. The cities in those states which are 
not provided with censor boards, appoint their 
own city boards of censorship. Thus, when a 
picture reaches a state or a city, it must first 
pass before either the state or the city board of 
censorship. 

In Canada, control of censorship is vested in 
the various provinces, Prince Edward Island and 
the independent Dominien of Newfoundland 
being the only territories without a board. 

Films may be re-cut and re-edited to suit indi- 
vidual towns, or they may be thrown out alto- 
gether. State, provincial or city censors cannot 
dictate to Hollywood studios what they make, 
but they can refuse to accept the product. 

Until March, 1934, this was the end of the 
censorship dilemma. It is more complicated 
today. 

Early in the spring a group of young members 
of the Catholic Church in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
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Joan Crawford's plays have 
re-written for the Legale. 


ghly censored Mae West 
ill a box-office sensation. 


formed the first League of Decency. Their slogan was 
“Clean up pictures.” 

Like a snowball gathering momentum down hill, the 
move spread throughout the East. Various creeds and bodies 
formed their own Leagues of Decency and signed ultima- 
tums to Hollywood for a cleaned up film product. In 
Canada, too, Leagues of Decency have been formed—one 
in Nova Scotia and another in British Columbia. 

The final result was the boycotting of pictures, altogether 
in many districts. Audiences elected to allow their local 
theatres to remain dark rather than see films of which some 
of them disapproved. 

Hollywood producers, many of them in a panic lest they 
lose their industry, got together. They apologized to each 
other and to the world in general for their so-called lapses 
from the Production Code. Solemnly, they vowed to clean 
up pictures, once and for all time. The code was read in 
studios to all employees. Instant dismissal was promised 
anybody who disobeyed. Half-finished products containing 
any spice were sent back for remaking. No film stills show- 
ing legs or unclad bodies were allowed in studio files. Titles 
were altered. Stories for forthcoming productions were 
scrapped or entirely rewritten. 

Hollywood arranged that in addition to the state or city 
censorships, committees representing the various leagues of 
decency should also censor films before they were shown, 


“TODAY. MANY films being passed by Hollywood censor- 


ship and state or city censorship are being thrown out by 
league censors. Chaos seems to reign within the camps. 
What may meet with the hearty approval of a Jewish 
League—all religions and creeds are represented by their 
individual leagues—is just Dead Sea fruit to the members 
of different religious leagues or representatives of educa- 
tional committees or women’s clubs. 
And finally, often when the {Continued on page 45} 
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Do the public like Myrna 
living in “elegant sin?" 
















-pretty roles don't 


seem suit Jean Harlow." 










Ketti Gallian, new Frenc 
import, whose film "Marie 
Galente" has been adapted 
for the League of Decency. 







ill Rogers will always re- 
taMebis stainless popularity. 







Editor’s note: This artic&&depicts Hollywood’s attitude are shouting “To the guillotine wif 
of mind over the cleansin&campaign forced upon the the Purity Stamp,” it is 
motion picture producers b¥gyarious public organiza- flashed on the screen, prioP™o the 
tions. The author claims that Walling box-office receipts title of the picture to be shown. 
prove that the purified pictures Wig not appeal to the Many of the people who asked 
movie-going public. Recent figures, pt¥alished by appar- nay demanded—clean, very clean 
ently independent sources at the time of Pwleligatio pictures, now appear to disapprove 

















bore this out. On the other hand, the Chicago Amert- eating their filmic slices of cake 
can declares that moving picture theatre attendance devotthef a pinch of spice. 
throughout the United States during the first three Theatr@ymanagers who have wit- 


months of the industry’s response to the clean movies nessed these Migses and jeers directed 
campaign has increased approximately twenty per cent. at the Purity Sfmp—the symbol of 
Hollywood's promis@@bat the accom- 
EUDAL WARS. Wars of independence. Napoleonic panying picture is as w as driven 
wars. Wars throughout centuries aggravated by snow—insist that the outburst® 
politics or religion. the result of confusion in people's 
Doubtless all of them were more serious, but none minds as to how their film fare has 
of them can be said to have evoked more world-wide inter- actually been purged. Many people, 
est than the film War of Purity being waged today against they aver, appear to believe that the 
Hollywood, and against the fourth largest industry in the addition of the Purity Guarantee is 
United States. the result of tyranny on the part of 
Certainly there was never a stranger case of civil strife. some puritanical board, which is 
Representative bodies of the people, having brought ruthlessly dictating to individuals 
acute pressure to bear on the picture producers of Hollywood what they should or should not see 
to clean up their product, now apparently find themselves with their own hard-earned dollars, 
confronted with a large percentage of cinema patrons who _ This is not so. 
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NOTE:—The portions of the story dealing with the spinning of 
the threads for the temple veil are suggested by the passage in 
the Protevangelium, perhaps the earliest of the Apocryphal 
Gospels and usually attributed to James the Less. 


WILIGHT AT Bethlehem! 

It was nearly two weeks after that 
glory-shattered night of Jesus’ birth, and 
for almost the first time since the Babe 
had been born, Mary found herself alone 
with Him. The people at the inn had 
been as attentive and as kind as their poor 

means permitted, and the innkeeper’s wife, after making 
their lowly quarters more comfortable, had run in to see 
Mary as often as she could spare the time to do so. Joseph, 
too, in his staunch, dependable way had done what he could. 
He had been wonderfully deft in caring for Mary and the 
Babe, and had left them only when he had gone to eat his 
own meals and to bring Mary’s food to her. He was absent 
now because the boy from the inn had, a few minutes earlier, 
burst in upon them with a summons for Joseph to accom- 
pany him at once to the inn. Some three strangers had 
arrived, men of means if one were to judge by their clothing 
and camels, and were asking for the father of the child newly- 
born in the neighborhood. 

As she sat by her Baby’s crib, Mary wondered about these 
men and their possible business with Joseph. Apparently 
they had not even known him by name. 

But her thoughts soon drifted away from that matter and 
turned to a more absorbing subject which had been engaging 
her attention for a week or more. Surely now was the 
favorable moment for which she had been waiting! 

Rising from the low stool on which she had been sitting, 
she went over to her place where the various bags and 
bundles which held their few possessions lay piled in a 
corner. From a small bag which contained her own personal 
belongings she took a package wrapped in a square of blue 
cloth. 

Returning to the side of the crib, she sat looking down 
upon the sleeping Child. His face was just touched by the 
dim light of the lantern which hung from the low roof. A 
tender smile quickened the peace of her countenance as the 
Babe stirred in His sleep and moved a tiny hand. Then she 
sat for a few minutes with her gaze fixed upon the blue 


package in her Jap. 





HOW LONG ago it was since she had first dreamed of this 
moment! What a daring thought it had seemed when first 
it had crept into her mind, presumptuous perhaps, even 
almost sacrilegious! Mary shut her eyes and let her mind 
dwell upon the remembered scene. How clearly she recalled 
the room at the Temple where she and her companions 
among the maidens had devoted themselves to the spinning 
of the thread and the preparation of the fine linen for the new 
Temple veil. With what reverence had they approached 
their task! With what care had they handled the fabric 
destined to shroud from the gaze of all but the Most Elect, 
the inmost mysteries of the Temple. She recalled, too, the 
morning when, at the command of the High Priest, they had 
drawn lots to decide ‘“‘who should spin the golden thread, 
who the blue, who the scarlet and who the true purple.” 
How she had thrilled with pride and joy when the last- 
named had fallen to her lot! Perhaps it had been very fitting 
that the royal color had been given to her, a daughter of 
David's lineage. 

What peaceful mornings those had been, as she and her 
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Mary's Gitt 


By Audrey Silcox 


companions had worked at their allotted tasks, how sweet 
the friendships shared, how serene the atmosphere of the 
Temple courtyard, where the sunlight glinted on the white 
wings of the doves as they wheeled in circles overhead ! 

Even then, Mary had been a dreamer, and under the spell 
of the Temple there had crept into her heart the wish that if 
some day she had the honor to mother a son, he might grow 
up to become a High Priest and worthily perform the sacred 
offices of his calling. 

(Here, Mary bent her head and searchingly scanned the 
little Face in the crib beside her. ) 

At last the spinning and the weaving had been completed, 
and the final lengths of linen and of thread were being 
collected. One by one, Mary’s companions had finished their 
tasks and left the room, but she had lingered over hers as if 
reluctant to sever the last of the threads into which she had 
spun sO many gossamer and lovely musings. Finally, 
however, she had risen to follow the other maidens, but 
paused before the High Priest, who had looked in upon the 
completion of their work. Tremblingly she had made her 
request, shaken by her own temerity and in a panic lest she 
should be asked to explain her wish. A small piece of the 
fine linen and some of the purple thread had been left over 
after the last bundles had been made up. Might she have 
them for her own? Still intent upon the tablets before him 
and pleased with the completion of a task so near his heart, 
the !High Priest had nodded his consent. Then realizing 
that the fair child before him was Mary, gentlest of all the 
Temple maidens and that she seemed less serene than was 
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her wont, he smiled and picking up some of the skeins of 
the golden thread which lay near by, he added them to the 
purple strands in her hand. 

Yes, it all seemed very remote, thought Mary. She 
picked up the blue package from her lap, but paused once 
more in the act of unwrapping it. Even that other day had 
been somewhat overshadowed by the events of the past 
fortnight—that day when she had suddenly broken through 
the bonds of deep slumber to catch the échoes of the words 
that had rent her dreams, “Mary . . . blessed. . . full of 


grace... 

Turning back the final fold of blue, Mary looked down 
upon her handiwork—a little vest of finest white linen, 
exquisitely made, lovingly embroidered at neck and hem 
and tiny sleeve with a minute and beautiful design done in 
stitches of royal purple picked out in golden thread. 

Mary lifted the sleeping Child in her arms. Deftly she 
removed the wrappings about His shoulders and quickly 
slipped the little garment over His head and into place. 
“There,” she whispered, “is royal purple for my little 
Prince, an ephod* for the High Priest that is to be!”’ 

Thus it happened that three very wise men, who, a few 
minutes later were ushered in by a breathless Joseph, and 
whose rich gifts looked oddly at variance with the humble 
scene, marvelled over the tiny broidered garment, “truly 
meet,” as they afterward said, ‘“‘for a King’s Son.” 


*Ephod.—A linen vestment, often richly embroidered, worn 
by the Jewish High Priest, 
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warned to keep his mouth shut and he’s absolutely safe.’ 

Simonds, thrusting out his lip, drummed on the chart. 
“Look here! What’s the thing to do? Hanged if—”’ 

“Wire the New York police to come aboard at Quar- 
antine.” 

“It’s not that—I know that—but this ship’s got to be 
searched at once. Think anyone from third class could—”’ 

“Couldn’t get through; not possible.” 

The commodore grew hot and helpless. He knew her so 
well, this floating kingdom of his with her cosmopolitan 
freight, but somehow it had escaped him—probably he 
hadn’t time to think of it—that here under the glitter and 
gay talk and visible opulence must inevitably stir the grim 
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elements of life and death. Men and women hated and loved 
aboard ship no less than ashore. Cardsharpers, gamblers, 
speculators who operated by wireless, men of affairs who 
consummated big deals in quiet corners of the smoking room, 
women of all walks in life, death by natural causes, acci- 
dents—nothing new in any of that. But when a murderer 
chose the Sedalia for— 

“It’s a queer thing to do aboard ship when you come to 
think of it,’”’ he ruminated. “Fellow can’t get away unless 
he commits suicide.” 

“Easy enough to get rid of a knife,”” objected the purser; 
"plenty of dumping ground. I'd saya ship was a likely place, 
especially one like this.” 
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Hlustrated by Jack Keay 


"Suddenly the lights were 
switched on. It... was 
a man with a_ beard.” 


“Thanks. The designer will be pleased to hear it. Get 
Perrin here at once. I'll wire New York and London. You 
don’t suspect Perrin?” 

“Lord, no!” 

“Well, I'll go and talk to Sparks; you two meet me here.” 

He hurried back from the wireless office to find them 
waiting—Perrin, a thin man in blue trousers and white mess 
jacket standing at attention, fingers twitching, his rabbitlike 
tace a yellow color and a sort of horrified frown frozen on 
his narrow forehead. 

“How did you discover this, Perrin?” 

“Went in quietlike with the gentleman’s shoes, sir. 
said they were tight {Continued on page 42} 
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SYNOPSIS 


When the giant liner, S. S. Sedalia, slipped smoothly out 
of Southampton harbor, she carried aboard her the usual 
little world of drama, intrigue and animation. Hartigan, the 
ship’s doctor, was used to the human procession which came 
and went ceaselessly across the Atlantic. Yet, because he 
made a hobby of analyzing personalities, four passengers 
interested him on this trip. One was a certain Miss Fletcher, 
whose dark arresting good looks hinted of recklessness. 
Another, a Mr. Bethune, was young, shrewd, determined— 
and something else which the doctor couldn’t place. The 
third was Halberdt, a wealthy Danish manufacturing 
chemist—in whom he was interested solely because Miss 
Fletcher had drawn him to his attention. Lastly there was 
Bethune’s much-disliked cabin companion, a tactiturn, 
bearded individual, with longish hair and weak eyes—sel- 
dom seen and seldom heard. 

Forty-eight hours before the Sedalia would dock, Bethune 
was dancing with Miss Fletcher. Suddenly he murmured 
softly, ‘It’s no use, my dear. You’re doing it very well, but 
you might as well give up. You're beaten.”’ Stunned and 
confused, she allowed him to lead her on deck, where he 
informed her that he knew she was attempting to obtain an 
important formula from the Danish chemist. Certain 
European authorities, he told her, would give a good deal to 
obtain that formula, which Halberdt was taking to America. 
“Drop out!” he begged her. “I’ve got my own job to do on 
the Sedalia, and nothing on earth will stop me, not even 
you, whom I think I love.” 

At midnight Halberdt left the smoking room, Accosting 
a steward, he asked suspiciously concerning the identity of 
the bearded passenger, Bertrand, whom he accused of fol- 
lowing him about the ship. Going to his cabin he picked up 
the top pillow and slid a folded paper inside. Then he pre- 
pared for the night. 

At 3 a.m. Simonds, the commodore of the line, was inter- 
rupted in his study of the ship’s chart by an excited purser. 
“Murder, sir; nothing short of it! It’s a Mr. Halberdt, first 
class passenger in 157. Done in his sleep by the look of it.” 
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PART II 


IMONDS drew a sharp “Has anyone else got on to this?” His voice sharpened. 
breath. Murder on the “No one so far.” 
[ high seas. On his ship! “Nothing touched, eh?” 
y Many another ship he’d Burke wiped his face with a tremulous hand. ‘‘Nothing.”’ 
had, and many a death he’d “‘How did you hear of it?” 
¢ VAN known, but never before this “Perrin, steward for 157, was the first to know when he 
ALAN S sg t sort of thing. Dumbfounded went to take the man’s shoes.” 





he stared at the purser whose “He’s not told anyone?”’ Simonds was feeling the tre- 

face looked drawn. mendous importance of secrecy in this matter. He carried 
“What have you done?” 600 passengers in the first class; all now asleep—or should 
“Nothing I could do, sir, be. He moistened his lips. 

but leave Hartigan in charge. “No, sir; very wisely he locked the door, then came and 

He’s down there now.” woke me. I got Hartigan and we went there. Perrin’s been 
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within the Clyde budget and made commuting a thing to 
be enjoyed. 

Twice a week a neat little Bavarian woman with Mongol 
cheek-bones and shy eyes came in and cleaned. Her name 
was Anna something-or-other; but Harry always called her 
Katinka. On the rare occasions when there were guests for 
dinner, Katinka served the meal in a tiny starched cap and 
apron, washed up the dishes afterward; and vanished, leav- 
ing behind her an ordered cleanliness and the wraith of her 
shy smile that lingered in the air like the immortal grimace of 
the Cheshire cat. Cora was proud of Katinka, prouder of the 
four rooms, proudest of Harry. 

Harry had an office of his own in one of those discreet and 
solidly genteel old firms that appear regularly, good times or 
bad, on the financial pages of the newspapers, with pleasant 
dividend reports. “‘My dear, you simply must transfer your 
account to Peabody’s. That tall blonde young man, Mr. 
Clyde, so patient and painstaking—and so serious. . .” 
Mr. Clyde was long-legged, large-wristed, ruggedly mascu- 
line. Cora’s dark beauty had tumbled him out of bachelor- 
hood like a tree felled with one clean stroke. Every evening 
he strode up the long hill from the station like a runner 


breasting the tape. And every evening Cora’s heart sang 
and her arms lifted. 

It was only recently that the small rift—the ridiculous 
rift—had appeared, 


THEY SAT opposite each other and Cora’s mouth tightened 
slowly. The mackerel was a delicious triumph; yet Harry 
toyed dully with it, ate huge quantities of bread and butter 
and vegetables, drank two cups of coffee. Sulkily he avoided 
Cora’s eyes. 

“What would you like for tomorrow, dear?”’ Her voice, 
low and submissive, was sweetly ominous. 

The stiff little chin, the cloying tone, were storm signals 
utterly wasted on a two months bridegroom. He grinned 
fatuously. 

“How about baked beans? The red ones—with nice brown 
strips of pork and some of that swell tomato sauce you make. 
And some pickles.” 

“Dear, we had it only two days ago!” 

“It seems longer,” he said innocently. ‘‘How about some 
corned beef hash?” 

“Harry! Are you joking? There’s some of it still in the 
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The subtle gesture of reconciliation 
was utterly wasted on Harry. 


ice-box from yesterday . . . Oh, Harry, why can’t 
you be human and civilized?” 

The storm signals were flying strongly. Her 
voice rose. 

“Why can’t we eat like other people? Beans, 
beans, beans! You made an absolute ass of yourself 
the other night with that catty Mrs. Granby. I 
tried to stop you, but no! you had to tell her in a 
loud voice how we soak ’em and boil ’em and brown 
’em_and sauce ’em. How good they are, how nutlike, 
how—” 

“She was interested, honey. She really was.’ 

“Don’t tell me. I saw the malice in her nasty 
green eyes. We'll be a standing joke wherever she 
plays bridge.” Cora’s voice mimicked her wit! 
tremulous anger. ‘‘My dear, you simply must ge. 
that funny Mr. Clyde to talk about his beans. I’m 
not joking, my dear; positively, I mean it. Abso- 
lutely for a fact, they eat baked beans three times a 
day—they do, honestly!” 

Harry wriggled in his chair. He said stiffly. “Let 
her talk. To blazes with Mrs. Granby! If I happen 
to like beans—” 

“Like them? You make a—a fetish of the horrible 
things. Look at your plate. You've barely touched 
your fish. Anyone would think it was p-poison. And 
you really need it, darling; it’s full of iodine and all 
kinds of—” 

“T tell you I don’t like it and I won’t eat it. Is that 
clear enough for you?” 

His voice matched Cora’s. Neither of them had 
the saving grace to laugh sanely and prick the 
tension. 

“There are such things as balanced diet and 
civilized cooking,” Cora snapped. “If you think I’m 
going to humor you in such piggish—” 

“Piggish?”’ 

“Yes, piggish!’’ There were tears back of her dark 
eyes but her chin stayed hard, 

“Thanks.” 

They ate the dessert in a strained silence. Clyde 
pushed back his chair and walked moodily off to his 
newspaper. Cora carried the dishes to the kitchen 
and turned on the hot water. Her exasperation had 
vanished and she was scared. Usually Harry dried 
and stacked the dishes. She rattled the plates tact- 
fully but Harry didn’t appear. 

His carefully negligent voice called: “Think I'll 
take a little walk, dear. Mind?” 

gi heart turned instantly to ice. She stood quite 
still. 

“Not at all, honey. Be long?” 

“I don’t know . . . Well, toodle-oo . . .” 

“ "Bye, dear.” 

Fifty-nine days—and the first evening he had left 
her and gone out alone! She stood listening, with the 

damp dishcloth trailing from her fingers; then the outer door 
clicked. She let the brimming tears splash recklessly. They 
were hot, angry tears. Harry was behaving simply ridicu- 
lously, a spoiled child. After a while she dabbed tremulously 
at her eyes and went back to dish drying. Her spine was 
very straight. 

Harry’s stroll was aimless and unpleasant. He’d much 
rather be at home, stretched comfortably in his big leather 
chair. He swore uneasily. He wanted to rush back and tell 
Cora what a bum he was. But he knew blame well he wasn’t 
a bum. She had lit into him like a—yes, a virago. He'd 
have to stand firm or be lost for ever. There were some 
horrible women— like old Kennedy’s wife, for instance— 
who regulated every breath a husband drew, picked out his 
socks and underwear, bullied about extravagant tips in 
restaurants . . . ‘Women desiren to have sovereigntee.”’ He 
had read that in Chaucer somewhere, and how true it was! 
Even a sweet little wife like Cora. He’d show her. By 
gcdfrey, he’d stand firm. 

He turned deliberately into the Bijou and sat with patient 
boredom through two complete showings of a double feature 
bill. Let her sweat. {Continued on page 26} 
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T SIX-EIGHTEEN the electric train deposited 
Harry Clyde and his evening newspaper on the 
concrete suburban platform; and five minutes later 
he stepped from the tiny self-service elevator in the 

Grandview Apartments and broke into his customary little 
trot down the corridor. 

There was a stuffy warmth in Clyde’s chest as he fished 
out his keys. The apartment door always made Harry grin 
expectantly. It was an ordinary metal affair, painted to 
resemble wood. Cn it was printed in neat gold lettering, 6B; 
and there was a tiny grated peephole for the discouragement 
of vacuum sweeper salesmen and kindred disturbers of 
married—recently married—harmony. 

Cora, waiting in the foyer, slipped into his arms in a two- 
ninute ritual of greeting. She said “Crazy!” in a warm, 
zzy voice and her feet returned gradually to the floor. 









She smoothed the dress over her slim hips and patted her 
dark hair into place. 

“Harry.” 

“What?” 

“Fifty-nine days.” 

“Go on!” 

“Yes, it is! We'll have been married two whole months 
tomorrow.” 

“T’ll be darned. We’re getting old, Mrs. Clyde. Where’s 
my toupee?” He began to totter toward the living room 
with an exaggerated limp, his left hand flattened above his 
kidneys, till she flew at him with a soft “Crazy!” and put a 
stop to the performance. 

“What have we got to eat, old lady? I’m starved. I—” 
He stopped short. “Oh—my—godfrey.” 

The laughter went out of his voice. He sniffed the aroma 
from the kitchen and shuddered. The face he swung slowly 
toward Cora was tragic, accusing. 

“Fish!” 

“Now, Harry, please—” 

“Fish!”’ he repeated stonily. 

“‘But we haven’t had it in ages, Harry. A lovely mackerel. 
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It was so fresh and tempting that I just couldn’t help buying 
it. And you know that we don’t usually—” 

“We had the stuff two weeks ago.” 

“That was bluefish, dear.’”” There was just the faintest 
edge to Cora’s voice. ‘This is mackerel. I don’t believe 
you've ever tasted it. Have you, Stubborn?” She smiled 
resolutely. ‘You just sit down and read your paper and I'll 
have things ready in a jiffy.” 

She disappeared into the kitchen and he scowled down at 
the rug and called after her: ‘‘No hurry, honey! I’m not 
very hungry. Matter of fact I had a heavy lunch today.” 

He swore under his breath. He could hear Cora humming 
to herself in the kitchen and the brisk rattle of dishes. 
Ordinarily that was a duet that encouraged him to prowl 
about saucepan lids and sniff at steam jets till he was 
ejected; but tonight he sat still and scowled. The mackerel 
polluted the whole apartment like a—a fog! 

It was a very nice apartment. Four rooms and a gorgeous 
bath with a built-in shower. A dropped-floor living room, a 
dining room that caught the gay sunlight from the south; 
casement windows, closets like huge cedar caverns. A 
suburban nest in modernistic tones, it fitted very nicely 
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black, covered the sky; the sea turned black and angry- 
looking; the waves that rolled sullenly in and crashed on 
the beach were capped with swirling white foam, and three 
miles out toward the black, pencil-like horizon, the water 
crashed over the treacherous Trinity Shoal, marking a white 
line against the black sea. 

About three o’clock the storm broke. The wind rose and 
howled from the ocean to the east, bringing with it huge 
combers that hid in a fog of white spray the little lighthouse 
at the end of the breakwater. The only sign of life on the 
water during the whole afternoon was a schooner, far out, 
running close-hauled, Frank told me, as fast as she could 
for Port Everett, a harbor ten miles away that afforded 
better shelter than did Launeburg’s single breakwater. 

With nightfall the storm seemed to increase. In the little 
office we tried valiantly to work at the books, but Frank’s 
restlessness and Marian’s obvious tension made work almost 
impossible. Frank spent his time in alternately looking 
absently at the books and in gazing seaward into the black- 
ness outside the window. Marian followed his every move 
with her eyes and tried at the same time to work with her 
sales slips. The task was impossible. Again and again she 
checked the same list, without, I am sure, being in the least 
aware that she was doing the same thing over and over again. 

At length it became more than she could stand. She 
turned to Frank, who was at the window. 

“Frank,” she said impatiently, ‘‘will you please come over 
here and help with this?” 

“Just a minute!’’ Frank’s tones were tense. “I thought 
I saw a light out by Trinity Shoals.” He pressed his face 
against the window. “I did—a rocket! Somebody’s ashore 
on the Shoals!” 

Marian gasped. 

“On the Shoals—tonight!” 
scream. Then her tones sank to those of a prayer. 
God, think of their mothers and wives!” 

Frank turned swiftly from the window, seized a suit of 
oil-skins and a sou’wester hat from a rack and rushed 
toward the door. Marian leaped from her chair and ran to 
stop him. 

“Frank! Frank!” she cried. 
go. You promised, Frank.” 

Her only answer was the slamming of the front door. She 
turned toward me, biting her lower lip. 

“I’ve always kept him back until tonight,’’ she said, 
tensely. ‘‘Now what will happen?” 

She stood for a moment in silence. Then, all energy, she 
wheeled upon me. 

“Come on!” she cried. 
Come on!” 

She turned to rush to the door. 

“Wait, Mrs. Tennant! Wait!’’ I called. “You can’t go 
that way. Go upstairs and get a coat.” 

‘“‘There’s no time—” she began; but she turned back to- 
ward the stair. ‘‘All right,’’ she said in quieter tones. ‘““You 
find a suit of oilskins. I'll get a coat. Please don’t lose time.” 

She ran upstairs. 

By the time she returned I had found a suit of oilskins 
and was waiting for her in the store. She glanced at me, 
nodded approval, then seized me by the hand and led me 
out into the storm. 

Outside the store it was so dark that I was glad to keep 
her hand in our mad rush to the beach. Only once did I 
look up and face the storm. That time I caught a glimpse 
of a burst of red fire far out to sea. I must have paused 
involuntarily, for: “Come!” she cried, and she tugged at 
my hand. I lowered my head to protect my face from the 
stinging rain and followed blindly. 


Her voice was almost a 
“Oh, 


“Come back. You mustn’t 


**He’s gone down to the shore. 
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| bent over Marian. "He's back!"' | cried. 


Upon the beach, where we stopped, were gathered nearly 
all the people of Launeburg, most of them in oilskins. The 
women were gathered in a huddled group, staring helplessly 
out to sea and watching the flares rise from the rock-fast 
vesse!. Some of the men were gathering a pile of driftwood, 
and, just as we arrived, two men came bearing huge wooden 
boxes which they must have got from some store. 

Almost beside herself, Marian rushed about, looking for 
Frank, but he was nowhere to be seen. Then out of the 
darkness came his voice. 

“Watch your time and run her out as far as you can,” 
he shouted. 

“Frank!” screamed Marian. 

I followed her in the direction from which the voice had 
come. As we ran, someone touched a match to the pile of 
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wood and shavings that had been gathered, and an eerie 
orange light spread over the beach. 

Frank was standing on the right side of the dory whose 
nose was pointed seaward. In the dory was a pair of oars, 
and around it, their hands on the gunwale, was a large 
group of men. Marian ran to Frank’s side. 

“Frank! You're not going out there. You promised,” 
she cried. 

Frank turned toward her. 

“I am going, Marian,” he said quietly. 

“But you promised. You mustn't. I can’t lose you, too.” 
wailed Marian. She sank on her knees beside him. 

An aged woman separated herself from the group and 
took Marian by the arm. 


“Those men out there have {Continued on page 41} 


















installer of bookkeeping systems, I have been for- 

tunate enough to have the cloud of figures before 

my eyes fade away long enough for me to look at 
Life—to look so closely that behind the firm, inexorable 
eyes of Life I could see the unreal, eyeless sockets of Death. 
I think that in cities there is too much noise, too much dis- 
traction for the ordinary person even to catch a glimpse of 
Life. It is only in small country places like Launeburg that 
one suddenly catches one’s breath at the realization that 
Life stands before one. 

Launeburg is a small fishing village on the Atlantic coast, 
consisting of perhaps a hundred houses clustered at the top 
of a hill that rises steeply from the ocean. But for the cluster 
of masts of deep-sea fishing schooners and smaller inshore- 
fishing craft at the foot of the hill, one would think the 
town to be a small farm trading community. 

I went to Launeburg with the object of helping the firm of 
Tennant and Company install in their ship-chandler’s 
Business a simple, modern accounting system. I found the 
firm to consist of Frank Tennant, a bronzed, irresponsible 
boy, certainly not more than thirty-five years of age, and 
Marian Tennant, his youthful, petite wife, who seemed 
fairly to radiate efficiency. 

Although it was already evening when I arrived in 
Launeburg, the Tennants, who had agreed that I should 
be their guest while I was working there, wanted me to go 
to work at once—Frank from boyish curiosity to see what 
the new system was like, Marian from an irrepressible desire 
to get things done. Therefore we went at once to the little 
office at the back of the store, with its smell of tar, of new 
rope, and of the thousand and one odorous supplies used 
by fishing vessels. The office, which bore unmistakable 
signs both of Frank’s carelessness and Marian’s orderliness, 
was lighted by a huge hanging kerosene lamp, which, Frank 
told me, was once the after-cabin lamp of the Bonne Chance, 
a schooner which had at one time been the pride of the 
Tennant family. By the light of this lamp I unpacked the 
books which Tennant and Company were to use, and we 
went to work, bending over the office’s single desk in 
characteristic attitudes. 


Or or twice during my career as accountant and 
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Frank, who quite soon became visibly bored with the 
whole proceeding, sprawled over the desk, his huge feet 
crossed behind him and his shaggy head bent close to their 
huge, old-fashioned ledger. Marian, a look of anticipation 
on her blonde, pleasant features, checked entries from sales 
slips which she stacked neatly in big piles beside her. As 
for me, I watched Marian and Frank, and made necessary 
entries in a balance sheet before me. 

After an hour and a half of work, Frank expressed his 
disgust in an exclamation. 

“This is all nonsense!” he blurted out, impulsively. “I 
don’t see what good all this is going to do. Why can’t we 
just mark down how much we owe, and how much is owing 
us, and start away with the new books? Then we'll know 
where we are, won’t we?” 

Marian looked up at him. 

“Frank,” she said patiently, “you know quite well that 
won't do. Look at the time we had when we bought this 
business from old Israel Parks. Why, he didn’t know how 
much he had in the store, or how much anything was worth 
or—or anything. We can’t let the business go like that.” 

“That’s all right for you,” growled Frank. He moved 
toward the single window at the back of the office. “You've 
been to business college: you’ve got an education in these 
things. But me—well’’—he laughed good-naturedly—‘“I 
was brought up on the deck of a schooner and I guess that’s 
where I belong.” 

An air of tenseness seemed to snatch at the office. I 
glanced at Marian; her face was white as she looked fixedly 
at Frank, who was staring out at the window. 

“If you'd learn I could teach you all I know,” she said 
in low tones. “‘You could learn as well as anybody.” 

With an appalling sensation that I was about to be the 
third—the unwelcome third—at a quarrel between a man 
and his wife, both strangers to me, I sought desperately 
for words to break the tension. But no words came. 

Frank turned half angrily from the window. 

“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” he said swiftly. 
“It comes hard to a hand used to a wheel to push a pen 
across a book.” 

Marian sprang to her feet. 

“Frank, be still! ’’she commanded. Suddenly she burst into 
tears. “You mustn’t even think of things like that,” she 
sobbed. ‘Your father—my father—my two brothers—all 
lost! Lost to pay for the living that comes from the sea. I 
can't lose you, Frank. . I won’t. You promised.” 


Frank turned from the window and took her in his arms. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, gently. ‘Yes, I promised.”’ 

I rose awkwardly from my chair. 

“Let's stop work for tonight,’ I suggested, as grace- 
fully as I could. ‘There's a lovely moon. What do you say 
to a walk on the beach? You can show me the sights.” 

Frank smiled at me gratefully, picked Marian up as if 
she were a kitten and carried her to the window. 

“Do you see that moon?” he asked. “See it, shimmering 
over the water—like a long path? Where do you suppose 
that path leads to?” 

Marian turned her face away and shuddered. 

“I know where it leads to,” she replied in an agonized 
voice. “It leads to rocks—rocks that the waves pound you 
against until nobody can recognize you. And sands that 
the water rolls you out on when it’s taken revenge for your 
robbing it. I know where it leads to.” 

“Oh, it’s not as bad as all that,”’ said Frank, laughing 
tolerantly as if he were used to such outbursts from her. 

Marian twisted herself free from his grasp and stood 
tensely before him. 

“It is just as bad as that!" she cried hysterically. “‘Go 
for your walk! I never want to see the water again.” 

She rushed from the office. A minute later we heard her 
steps running up the stair that led to their home above the 
store. 

Frank turned to me a little uncomfortably. 

“She doesn’t want me to go to sea again. You see, she 
lost her father and two brothers at sea, and my father was 
drowned when the Bonne Chance went ashore,” he explained 
in an embarrassed manner. “Three years ago, when we 
were married and bought this business, I told her I'd stay 
ashore.” He paused for a moment. “I'd have told her 
almost anything then. But it’s hard for a man at thirty to 
feel that he’s through with the sea,” he added slowly. 

There was an awkward pause. Then he laughed and spoke 
more cheerfully. 

“Well, are we going for our walk?” he asked. “By the 
look of that moon there’s a storm brewing, and if we're 
going for a walk at all we'd better go tonight.” 

He picked up his hat from a chair and led the way from 
the office. 


FRANK’S PROPHECY regarding the weather came true. 
All the following morning, while I worked in the office, the 
storm gathered. Lowering grey clouds, streaked with 
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The guests are seated...the stage is set 

.. the curtain is up... enter Campbell's 
Tomato Soup!:The eye is greeted with a 
gay dash of enlivening color. The taste is 
quickened with the instant tang of bright 
and exhilarating flavor. Sparkle... anima- 
tion... the barriers down... the conversa- 
tion flowing. And a hostess with victory 
shining in her eyes! Is this a fanciful pic- 
ture @ Can the soup really play such an im- 
portant role in the party's success? Well, 
just serve Campbell's: Tomato Soup. And 


you will quickly enough have your answer! 


Double rich! Double strength! 


Campbell's Soups bring you condensed, 
concentrated goodness. So when you add 
an equal quantity of water in your kitchen, 
you obtain twice the quantity of soup at 
no extra cost. 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Some of the representatives from 
fourteen nations gathered at the 
Pan-Pacific Conference in Hono- 
lulu this summer. Contre (seated), 
Dr. Georgina Sweat, of Australia, 
past international president. Read- 
ing from left to right, first row: 
Dr. H. Kneeland, chief economist, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Mrs. Tsune Gauntlett, 
Tokyo, new international president; 
Mrs. A. L. Andrews, Hawaii. Sec- 
ond row: Miss Mary L. Bollert, 
Canada; Miss Mary C. Kimm, 
Korea; Miss K. S. Kao, China; Miss 
Gwen Atherton, Fiji Islands; Miss 
Elsie Andrews, New Zealand; Mrs. 
E. Vedenayagan, Malaya; and Miss 
Margaret Flynn, Australia. 


OMANS NEW GENEVA 


by ELIZABETH BAILEY PRICE 


IS NO controversy over birth control in India. 

If married women do not have children, all their 
relatives and friends are worried. Nor do East India 
women resent “‘go-between”’ marriages. They do love 
their husbands chosen for them by their parents. Their chief 
aim in life is to make them happy and to bear them children. 

The Maori women of New Zealand wear charms to bring 
them luck in child-bearing. : 

The Chinese women pray for children. They owe it to 
their “honorable ancestors” to have descendants who will 
be a credit to their families. 

The Japanese women, too, desire to attain the nation’s 
highest commendation of woman—‘“‘A good wife and 
mother.” But Japan is facing the reproduction of race from 
the standpoint of population pressure, which is fast becom- 
ing an acute problem, for many nations have closed their 
doors to Japanese immigrants. Already they have estab- 
lished birth-control clinics, and it is a notable fact that in 
audiences attending health lectures sponsored by these 
clinics, there are many young husbands whose wives are too 
timid to attend. 

And so it isn’t a case of east is east and west is west, and 
never the twain meeting to discuss these subjects. 

Women may not agree, but they do meet. 

They met this summer in the fascinating City of Honolulu, 
the “New Geneva” of the mid-Pacific, at the second confer- 
ence of the Pan-Pacific Women’s Association. There were 
present over a hundred delegates, women leaders of thought, 
experts, educationalists, representatives of fourteen racial 
groups and nations bordering on the great Pacific Ocean. 
Their objective was to strengthen the bonds of peace among 
the Pacific countries by promoting peace and a better under- 
standing among the women. 

It was my good fortune to be there as a member of the 


Canadian delegation. Canada had been drawn into the 
movement from the beginning through Miss Mary L. 
Bollert, dean of women of the University of British Colum- 
bia. She had been the “outstanding Canadian woman” 
invited to the first meeting to discuss the feasibility of such 
an organization and the probable response of Canadian 
women. On her return, through addresses and personal 
contacts, she so succeeded in transmitting her own 
enthusiasm in serving such a cause, that a Canadian 
Pan-Pacific Council was formed. The personnel of this 
included heads of national women’s organizations, experts 

in the subjects outlined for study, and women prominent 
for their work for world peace. 

As a newspaper woman I had reported dozens of 
women’s conventions—all alike: greetings, addresses, 
reports, resolutions. But this was a new kind of conven- 
tion. Greetings were given in eleven different languages 
—Chinese, Japanese, Fijian, Maori, East Indian, 
Hawaiian, Malayan, North American Indian, Filipino, 
Korean and English. Yet all the delegates but three spoke 
English. As one Japanese woman said, “You whose 
mother tongue is English think we are slow of speech in 
your language. Many times you finish our sentences for 
us, but you finish them wrong.” 

The very short, pithy addresses were confined to open 
meetings. The programme of the convention sessions was 
entirely in the form of round table conferences. Resolu- 
tions? There were practically none. It was understood 
from the beginning the futility of trying to “resolute’’ the 
world out of chaos. 

We had gathered there to study the life and problems 
of the Pacific peoples. We were a band of travellers— 
—women of many races, nations and creeds—vyellow, 
brown and white women—knowing that far away there 


is a promised land. How and when would we reach it? Like 
the pathfinders of old, we would move slowly. Education 
would be our compass. 

“Maybe we women of the Pacific have been destined to 
meet in this ‘New Geneva’ and be pioneers of a new civiliza- 
tion,’’ said Miss Ellen Melville of New Zealand, who returns 
to fight the mayoralty contest of {Continued on page 53} 


Dr. Nadina Kavinoky, of Los Angeles, leader of the 
discussions on family health and supervisor of sixteen 
mothers’ clinics. 
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The Man I'd 


Marry 


by E. CHRISTIE ANDERSON 


love, sees the man of her choice as she would have 

him be, and not as he really is. And while she 

continues to view him through the rose-colored 
glasses of illusion all is smooth sailing. It is only when 
she sees him for the sub-standard he actually is that 
the trouble begins. 

Dr. M. Esther Harding in her book The Way of All 
Women, claims that deeply enshrined in the heart of 
every woman, whether married or unmarried, is an 
ideal man; in other words, her ‘‘ghostly lover.” He is 
the man she hopes to marry, fondly believes she is 
marrying—and finally discovers that she hasn’t. 

Dr. Harding deplores the existence of this shadowy 
gent, claiming that he sets up a standard that is impos- 
sible for human attainment. 

Let’s take this ghostly Romeo, this ideal man who is 
common to every woman from cottage to palace, out in 
the sunshine and check him over. 

First, his appearance: six-foot tall; lean and hungry- 
looking; the Spanish type, with burning eyes and 
collar-ad. features. 

Just why he must look like this is somewhat of a 
mystery, even to the women themselves, but it is 
unthinkable for an ideal man to look otherwise. I’m sure 
that every successful movie producer will back me up 
in this statement. A male love-interest who looks as if 
he enjoys his meals and sleeps at night would wreck 
even the most expertly supervised picture. 

Next, his disposition: amorous—ready to make love 
at the drop of the hat. Of course he will be desirable in 
other ways, such as having the ability to bring home a 
plentiful supply of bacon, but where he will excel will be 
in his bouts with Venus. 

Up to this point womenkind in general are pretty 
much agreed, but from now on these ideal men will 
vary according to personal preference. 

For instance, take my own “ghostly lover,” this man 
I'd like to marry. 

First of all, he’s firmly sold on the idea that women 
are the weaker sex, and not for one moment would he 
expect me to roll out from under the eiderdown at the 
first shrill of the alarm-clock and dig in and get his 
breakfast. He’ll realize that being of the weaker sex it is 
only just that he serve my breakfast to me while I am 
resting in bed. 

Then, while I’m nibbling my toast, this ideal man of 
mine will take his bath in dignified silence. 

This pachydermal trait of trumpeting while bathing 
or shaving should be suppressed by legislation. If a 
husband’s vocal organs must be exercised, the office 
is the logical place to do it; certainly not in an apart- 
ment-block where the neighbors are a thoroughly decent 
lot. 

Later, while struggling with a refractory collar- 
button, my ideal man will enquire: “Darling, are you 
certain that you have all the money you need?” 

My answer being in the affirmative, he will slip a 
ten-spot under my pillow ‘“‘just incase...” ; 

Then, before he leaves for his work he will kiss me in 
the same satisfying manner that he did during courtship, 


T IS a well-known fact that every woman, falling in 


and not give a husbandly peck at my cheek that 
resembles nothing on earth so much as a robin investi- 
gating something that he figures might possibly be a 
worm. 

Any man who lets down his standard of love-making 
after he gets the lady’s name on the dotted line is 
misrepresenting his product. It is only reasonable that 
his performance before marriage will be but an honest 
sample of what the woman can expect in the future. 
Early in life we were led to believe that practice makes 
for perfection, and the longer a man is married the more 
perfect his love-making technique should be. 

Later in the day, when motoring, if I suggest from the 
rear seat that he drive more carefully, or go slowly 
around an approaching curve, or draw over and give an 
oncoming car more room, this man I’d like to marry will 
comply instantly and in a truly grateful voice will say: 
“Thank you, darling, for drawing my attention to it.” 

Not for one moment will my ideal man shoot her up 
to seventy per hour, and in a disagreeable voice dilate on 
the irrelevant subject of certain savage tribes who drown 
female babies at birth. 

And, at the golf-course, if I’m overtaken by a ground- 
shaking sneeze when he’s at the top of his back-swing 
on the first tee, he will utterly disregard his ball dribbling 
three feet from the mat and will enquire with tender 
solicitude: ‘‘Dearest, hadn’t I better fetch your sweater? 
I wouldn’t have you catch cold for anything.”’ 

That’s what he’ll say, and never, never, will he throw 
his club after the ball and bellow: ‘Well of ail the 
blankety-blank times for a blankety-blank woman to choose 
to sneeze!!!”’ 

The game over and, when in the clubhouse I proceed 
to efficiently wrap myself around a two-inch sirloin, this 
ideal man under no circumstances will stare at me like a 
snake-charmed chicken and mutter wonderingly about 
biological elasticity. 

And while we are on the subject of food, this man I’d 
like to marry will object strenuously to me dieting, 
realizing that under-nourishment is a frequent cause of 
ill health. In other words, this gentleman will be 
adaptable, and though I weighed one hundred and nine 
pounds when he fell in love with me, he will still think 
I am equally devastating at one hundred and ninety. 
And never at any time will he allude to me as a limousine 
model with a heavy tread that usually travels in low. 

Also, this ideal man of mine will not be finicky about 
what he eats, and if when I am busily engaged with other 
matters I serve eggs to him three meals a day, he will 
eat them cheerfully, realizing that getting up elaborate 
meals is a waste of valuable time. And under no 
circumstances will he remark when we are invited out 
to dine with my wealthiest friends, that the steady diet 
of eggs that he is fed at home is causing him to grow a 
comb and sprout tail-feathers. 

And again, if he and I have dined expensively in an 
exclusive restaurant with softly shaded lights, and at the 
next table there is a dark romantic-looking man who 
has been giving me interested glances, this man I’d like 
to marry will not lean back in his chair after he has 
quaffed his café notr, fold his [Continued on page 46} 
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mazing Doctors 


_ says Dr. R. E. LEE, Director, 


Fleischmann Health Research. 
Corrects constipation, stomach, 
skin troubles far faster. (Rich 
in hormone-like* substances) 
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DR. LEE, noted author- 

ity on Yeast for Health, 

is in constant touch with 

famous scientists all over 
| the medical world. 
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DR. ROBERT LATZEL, the noted 
clinic head, reports: ‘‘ ‘XR’ Yeast 
twice as quick-acting, due to amaz- 
ing effect on digestive juices and 
muscles—by my own tests."’ 
















A new, stronger “strain” of fresh yeast, 
discovered by a noted medical scientist, speeds 


digestive juices, strengthens digestive muscles. 
(Newly-added Vitamin A combats colds!) 


diately to get more ‘‘good’’ from your 
food—have fewer headaches—better ap- 
petite—much more vigor. 

After 40, especially, people need ‘‘XR’’ 
Yeast to correct the slowing of digestive 
secretions occurring rapidly after that 
age. It also helps often in rheumatism. 


8. Will it help reduce Colds? 


up these juices and muscles all through 
your digestive system amazingly! 


5. Why does it correct Consti- 
pation and Indigestion faster? 


Because it makes your digestive juices flow 
faster and muscles work harder all the way 
from the stomach on down! Food is more 
quickly softened, digested, passed along 


UST announced, yet already the 
news has cheered millions .. . 


3. How was it “Tried Out”? 
By well-known doctors all over the 


has amazed doctors everywhere! 


Hundreds of questions have been 
asked. Dr. Lee answers some of them. 


1. Just how is this new yeast 
different from former yeast? 


It’s a totally new type of fresh yeast— 
an entirely new “strain.” Far stronger. 
It acts much faster inside your body! 


2. How was it Discovered? 


By a medical scientist and 
professor in a noted univer- 
sity. He had been studying 
yeast’s action for years! 

o 
“THIS NEW YEAST is quicker,”” @ 
writes Barbara Evans. ‘‘Some §& 
time ago I was ‘run-down’ and 
Yeast helped me a lot. Lately I 
again lost my pep—tried the 
new ‘XR’ Yeast. I felt better 
within two days.”’ 






medical world ... on hundreds of their 
most stubborn cases of constipation, 
indigestion, skin troubles. Results 
were the ‘‘talk” of the clinics! 


4. How do Doctors explain it? 


As doctors now know, the reason most 
people get constipated, have stomach 
troubles and related ills is—their diges- 
tive juices and muscles have slowed up! 


*This new ‘‘XR’’ Yeast 
(that’s the scientists’ name 
for it) is exceedingly rich 
in hormone-like substances 
(‘‘activators’’) whichspeed 


~ exschmanns 


AT GROCERS, RESTAURANTS, DRUG STORES, SODA FOUNTAINS 


and out of your body. You soon can eat 
things you haven’t been able to eat before 
—without experiencing that “stuffed” 
feeling, indigestion or constipation. 

Isn’t that better than harsh cathartics? 
“XR” Yeast actually “normalizes” you. 


6. Does the Skin clear quicker? 


Yes! Skin troubles (usually) come from 
poisons that aren’t thrown off by the in- 
testines. “XR” Yeast corrects this self- 
poisoning—makes your blood purer—skin 
healthier. Pimples, boils, etc., soon clear up. 


7. Will “Run-down” feeling go? 


Usually! Patients often feel better al- 
most at once! You should start imme- 





df R Yous! 


Yes—by “cleansing” your system and sup- 
plying newly-added Vitamin A, the “in- 
fection-preventing” vitamin. Fleischmann’s 
“XR” Yeast is also rich in Vitamins B, D 
and G... four important vitamins! 


EAT 2 CAKES EVERY DAY:— 


. .. plain, or dissolved in one-third glass 
of water — preferably half an hour before 
your meals. Keep on after you’ve begun to 
get quick results— 
until you feel thor- 
oughly well. Geta 
supply—and begin 
right now! 







(As good as ever 
for baking, too!) 


Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
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Fish for Two 


(Continued from page 19} 








CORA WAS in bed when he returned. He sneaked on 
tiptoes to the bathroom and took a small snorter from their 
pint bottle of medicinal rye. He rolled the stuff lingeringly 
in his mouth before he swallowed it. The grin that reflected 
from the mirror was Machiavellian, subtle. 

However, when he snapped on the lamp in the bedroom 
he had to. harden his heart against the dark hair on the 
pillow, the closed eyelids, the white throat. He undressed 
with a cunning noisiness. Breathed grimly at her. 

“Awake, honey?” 

The eyes opened swiftly. He exhaled some more as he 
kissed her. 

“Good night, m’ dear,”’ he mumbled. 

He knew from the comic strips that intoxicated husbands 
always said ‘m’ dear.’ With bland satisfaction he noted the 
horror in her eyes. 

She said faintly: 
you go?” 

“Different places.” 

“Oh.” 

He switched off the light and got heavily into bed. 

“Good night, m’ dear.” 

“G-good night, Harry.” 

Breakfast the next morning was polite, deferential, 
strained. Cora wore her newest and loveliest negligée, the 
one with the indiscreet V of frothy lace that she reserved 
for their cosy and very yawny breakfasts on Sunday morn- 
ings. The subtle gesture of reconciliation was utterly wasted 
on Harry. He attacked his toast and eggs with a good 
appetite, drank a second cup of coffee, glanced at his watch. 

“Holy Moses!” 

A fleeting embrace. A horrible pecking kiss. Harry’s 
solemn unreconciled face behind the glassed panel of the 
elevator, descending steadily like Punch in a peepshow . . . 
Choo, choo! from the foot of the long hill. . . 

“Darn!” Mrs. Clyde said. A wavering and frightened 
little darn. 

She retired to the bedroom for a longish interval and came 
out with damp eyes, added make-up and a tight, resolute 
mouth. 

Mrs. Dalton met her at the incinerator hopper in the 
service hall. 

Mrs. Dalton had the five-room apartment next door. She 
was a tall, slender, grey-haired woman with a faintly ironic 
voice and lean musician’s fingers. She played the piano for 


“You're so late, Harry. Where did 


and lovely. Harry and Cora always 
referred to her as old Mrs. Dalton. 
She was fifty-one years old. 
Ancient. 

She smiled faintly at Cora. 


a “Really? You don’t mean to 
say that it’s your fault?” 
‘No ” 
% 
% 


“That was bluefish, dear." 
There was just the faintest 
edge to Cora's voice. 
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“Come inside and tell me all about it, my dear,” the 
pianist whispered persuasively. 

In her own apartment Mrs. Dalton was tact personified. 
Under her expert attention Cora melted again and enjoyed a 
satisfactory relapse. 

“It’s silly,” she quavered. “It’s utterly ridiculous—but 
I’m scared.” 

“Scared?” 

“I couldn’t sleep a wink last night. He—he came home 
intoxicated last night. We had an awful quarrel about f-fish 
and I called Harry a—a pig—and he stormed out in a 
towering rage and he came home smelling of liquor and his 
voice was thick and horrible.”’ 

The story developed haltingly and Mrs. Dalton’s veiled 
smile flickered. 

“IT wouldn’t worry about the intoxication part, dear, if I 
were you. You say he woke you up and kissed you?” 

“T wasn’t asleep.” 

“But he thought you were?” 


*“Yes.”’ 
Again the smile flickered. “In that case I really don’t 
think I’d worry . . . I think you’re absolutely in the right.” 


“Of course, I’m right,” Cora sniffed. ‘His eating habits 
are intolerable. He won’t eat a salad. He won’t eat omelets. 
He won’t eat—” 

“How long have you been married?” 

Cora flushed at the amused gravity of the tone. 

“Two months.” 

“I see . . . I’ve been married twenty-four years, angel.” 
She added darkly: ‘My husband was a steak-er.”’ 

“What?” 

“A steak-er. Yours is a bean-er.” 

“T don’t—understand.” 

“You're a sweet even-tempered child,” the pianist said, 
“‘to have held out for two long months. I blew up in exactly 
three weeks. You won’t believe it but I fairly stormed. I 
even wept.” 

Her voice became gently reminiscent. 

“For three solid weeks my darling Edgar said to me daily: 
‘How about a nice thick, juicy steak?’ And steak we had! 
You will never know how I worshipped Edgar, unless you 
loathe, despise and detest a steak that drips red in its vile, 
oozy centre. . . I can see, however, that a really robust 
bean-er might be—”’ 

“Are all men like that?” Cora faltered. 

“They are, angel; or nearly all. The other kind no sensible 
girl would think of marrying. The good ones usually have 
the most amazing fixations, the most fantastic food fancies. 
Did you ever see ketchup on a soft-boiled egg? Savages, my 
dear—utter savages, for all of their starched collars and 
neat neckties and profound political opinions.” 

She chuckled. 

“The trouble is we wives find these tall, scratchy-chinned 
nuisances practically indispensable.” 

“T’d die if he left me,’’ Cora whispered in a small, tragic 
tone. 

“Of course, you would, angel. How often do you imagine I 










our wedded bliss?” 

Cora asked her. 

“Infrequently,” Mrs. Dalton said grimly. “And I can 
assure you that in the beginning Edgar was a hard case.” 

There was a long pause. The two wives sat in a deliciously 
comforting silence and young Mrs. Clyde felt better. 

“You mentioned baked beans,’’ Mrs. Dalton said softly. 
“Any other—er—standbys?” 

“Corned beef hash. With a browned crust.” 

‘Mmm. And mackerel, it seems, makes him swear.” 

“Fish of any kind. He’s terrible about sea-food. He 
won’t touch oysters, shrimp, lobster. I could kill him when 
he sniffs and shudders. He won’t even taste it. How does 
he know he doesn’t like it?” 

“Umm. Better abandon fish for the present.” 

“But it’s good for him. Why can’t he listen to reason?” 

“Reason?” said Mrs. Dalton, and laughed gently. “Give 
the annoying beast his hash and his beans. Alternate it— 
hash, beans, hash, beans—until he smiles a silly smile and 
frowns suspiciously and makes tentative throat clearings. 
Then feed him that lovely recipe you’re dying to try. Not 
too often at first. If you do it cleverly, you'll wean that 
blonde Viking infant of yours; and, what’s more, he’ll never 
know it. He’ll begin sneering at bean-eating bachelors. Ina 
few months his eyebrows will lift in puzzlement if you choose 
to omit the salad. He’ll expect a civilized meal.” 

Cora’s cheeks were pink with annoyance. 

“It sounds low, conniving. It’s—it’s so underhanded and 
weak.” 

“It’s wise, simpleton, and it works. Run along back home 
now.” 

She smiled mysteriously at the frothy negligée with the 
deep Sunday morning V and Cora’s cheeks got pinker. 

“Incidentally, that never works; not in a diet problem, 
my dear.” 


A WEEK or so went by and no news issued from the blood- 
less battlefield in 6-B. Every afternoon Mrs. Dalton played 
her lovely rippling arpeggios and wondered what the silence 
next door portended. By dint of patient watching she finally 
managed to intercept Cora in the familiar precincts of the 
service hall. 

“Well, you’re quite a stranger.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Dalton.”” Cora’s voice was icy. “If 
you'll excuse me, I’m very busy.” 

“But, my dear, you simply must tell me about it. I’m just 
dying to know. Did you—” 

“Make an utter fool of myself? I did, thanks to your 
excellent advice.”” Her dark eyes flashed. “He thinks I’ve 
given in to him. He thinks I’m a cringing lovesick little fool. 
He teeters on his heels and grins. Oh, it’s unbearable!” 

“But—” 

“Since I saw you last I’ve been living on—” Cora gagged 
at the hateful word. ‘“‘—on the things until I can’t stand it 
any longer. And what happened? Harry sits around the 
house like a self-satisfied ape. He whistles in his morning 
shower like a—a milkman. Last 
night he brought home orchestra 
tickets for an expensive musical 
show.” 

Her voice choked. 

“He patted me, pawed me; told 
me my cooking was m-marvellous. 
Why? Because I listened to you and 
let him have his own selfish way. 
Well, I won’t any longer. I’ve made 
up my mind!” 

Mrs. Dalton hesitated. She was 
very fond of Cora. She smiled rue- 
fully. 

“I feel horribly guilty. I’m afraid 
my advice rather complicated things. 
I’m just a tiresome and meddling 
old lady.” 

Cora’s face flushed. ‘“‘You’re not 
old at all. Why, goodness gracious, 
you’re—” 

“Mature, my dear. Thank you.” 
She chuckled good-humoredly. “I 
hope you haven’t decided to force 
the issue.” 

“Face the issue would express it 
more accurately, I think.” 

Mrs. Dalton didn’t say anything. 

“You see, we’re—that is, Harry, 
is bringing home guests for dinner 
tonight. The London representative 
of Harry’s firm; a man who’s been in 
every capital in Europe; whose 
approval and respect mean every- 
thing to my—my husband’s business 
career. Mr. Larkin is coming here 
tonight with his wife—practically 
invited himself, Harry said. I—I 
know just what’s afoot; the business 
is being reorganized and there’s an 
important position open that should 
{Continued on page 34} 
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serve rare steaks to Edgar in this, the twenty-fifth year of 
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SEE THE MARVELOUS OFFER ON THE CREAM OF WHEAT PACKAGE YOU BUY TODAY 


Get awhole set of it! The exciting Coronet 
Pattern, manufactured in heavy silver 
plate by well-known Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd. 


ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE ! 


But it’s an accepted medical 
fact. Children burn more 
energy daily than average 
adults ... yet can store 
less than half the day’s need. 
Doctors say,“Cream of Wheat 
for energy protection!” 
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Science charges that neglect of this energy need 
causes much childhood sickness... . 


Homes where the “best of care” isthe 
rule, are no exception, doctors Say. 
Even here, mothers often fail to un- 
derstand this childhood problem... 
Youngsters daily use up energy 
like athletes . . . can store only a 
fraction of the day’s requirement. 
Danger walks close as a shadow to 
them. Colds, nervousness, fatigue, 
serious sickness lie in wait to catch 
them when their energy is down. 
To keep your child safe, healthy, 
full of energy, medical men urge: 
1. Plenty ofsleep; 2. Plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine; 3. Plenty of easy- 
digesting energy food ... Cream of 
Wheat for breakfast regularly. 
Delicious Cream of Wheat is made 
from the best hard Canadian wheat, 
specially purified. It gives abundant 
energy for growth and activity... 





sustains muscular effort far better 
than most foods, scientists find. 
And because of its simple, pure 
form, Cream of Wheat digests with 
amazing speed. Fasterthan any other 
type of cereal in general use. Diges- 
tion starts instantly—in the mouth. 
Even delicate systems handle deli- 
cious Cream of Wheat readily. 
Start now to give your child the 
daily energy protection of Cream 
of Wheat. It will help shield him 
oie infections, as it has millions 
of others. It will build up his weight 
steadily—make him grow sturdy. 
You can count on the triple-sealed 
packages in which it comes to shut 
out all the taints and germy dust so 
often found in bulk cereals in bins 
and loose bags. The Cream of 
Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 


Why more doctors recom- 
mend Cream of Wheat 
than any other cereal 


® Gives rich energy faster than 
any other type of cereal that is 
commonly served. 





@ Digests more easily, even inthe 
case of delicate systems, than any 
other type of cereal in general use. 





@ Builds up resistance against 
common colds and illness. Promotes 
steady, natural gains in weight. 


®@ Heat treated for purity by sci- 
entific means. Two servings cost 
only about one cent. 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


Keeps energy up . . . fights lowered resistance 


CREAM OF WHEAT IS NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS, ONLY 
IN THIS BOX— Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat 
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Enter the Drama 


(Continued from page 9) 





not fail to note, and that was a difference 
between Monica and Jimmy too subtle to 
define and yet very patent to her. It related 
to the suggestion of wordly experience, and 
yet Molly was not at all certain that her 
preconceptions concerning Monica’s life 
as an actress, considered in conjunction 
with Jimmy’s comparatively sheltered years, 
were not responsible for the feeling. She was, 
in any case, a thoroughly presentable girl, 
mannered, and however Molly might feel 
about this sudden affair, Jimmy’s taste most 
certainly could not be impugned. 

Throughout the meal, which was a long 
one, Sunday morning breakfast being a 
weekly function in the Page household, 
Monica blended in with the family in a 
manner that amazed, as it delighted, Molly. 
She was adorable with James Page, who in a 
very short time was her complete captive. 
The girl listened to his crisp comments upon 
the morning’s news extracted from the 
paper at his side and flattered him with her 
respectful interest. And without difficulty 
she made Nan, a protagonist of school 

“Jimmy tells me,” Molly said, “that your 
play has closed.” 

“Yes.” Monica gri . “We were 
hoping it would last until the new year, but 
it has been sagging so that they decided to 
take it off.” 

“T see, and what will you do, dear?” 

“Oh, the usual thing; rounds of the 
agencies and producers from early morning 
until late at night. Of course, Christmas 
week will be a pretty slack time for engage- 


“That was the reason’”—Jimmy looked 
hard at his mother—‘‘that I asked Monica 
for the week.”” He smiled at the girl, flush- 
ing. “But she hadn’t seemed able to make 
up her mind, last I heard.” 

“Oh, the week.” Molly’s voice was a 
murmur but her smile was wholly hospitable 

“Make it a month,” her husband said 
wholesomely. 

“T hope, Monica,”’ Molly said, “‘you will 
decide to stay. I should hate to think of you 
alone at this time.” 

Monica smiled warmly. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Page; there are a lot of 
girls in town. It is not so bad as might 
appear. But I should adore to stay—if you 
really will let me. Oh, Jimmy,” she con- 
tinued, as though upon sudden thought, 
“Would you terribly mind going up and 
getting Lassie? I shut the dear child in my 
room. — But I would like to feed her some- 

“Wait a moment, Jimmy.” As Jimmy, 
who had risen with the quick obedience otf a 
jumping jack, paused, Molly turned to 
Monica. “Lassie won’t, I suppose, mind 
Rags, who is out in the kitchen? He is our 
Airedale; a sweet old fellow.” 

“Of course she won’t. Lassie is a little 
lady. If you will bring her down, Jimmy.” 
Monica nodded at Jimmy in the manner of 
one who expects to be obeyed, and Jimmy, 
who had been waiting until the Rags ques- 
tion was settled, darted upstairs. 

“I do hope, dear,” Molly said as Jimmy 
left the room, “that you are not going to be 
bored here.” 

“Bored!” Impulsively Monica came to 
Molly and kissed her. “If you knew what 
this all means!” 

“You're a sweet girl.” Molly glanced 
covertly at her husband; as Monica went 
back to her chair. He seemed to have caught 
the sentiment of the moment. As for Molly, 
her own emotions were mixed; for she had 
had a fixed understanding with Jimmy that 
any girl with whom he thought he had fallen 
in love must be invited to spend a week 
under the same roof with him. It in that 





time he found his passion confirmed Molly 
would support him. It had been tried in at 
least three cases, and in the end Jimmy had 
found himself of all the family much the 
most impatient for the arrival of the time 
when the guest was to depart. But the girls, 
as Molly well knew, were in no way like 
Monica Dale; some, it was true, had been 
more beautiful, but they had been mere 
flittergibbets compared to her. 

Then in the secret chambers of her senti- 
ment Molly had a number of family feast 
days, functions which in their sacred essence 
she savored privily. The night, for instance, 
when all the family were gathered at table 
atter summer separations. And—oh, any 
number of phases of family life accepted by 
James Page and the children as matters of 
course, but to Molly ever recurring miracles 
of solemnly happy moment. 

But Christmas was a season when she 
permitted her sentiment to burgeon free and 
unashamed. It was veritably a hallowed 
interlude in her year of family administra- 
tion, and every one of the observances that 
had developed in the course of the years was 
rarely beautiful to her. 

How, then, at this ineffable time would a 
stranger fit in? Molly wondered painfully. 
True, Monica Dale had shown an engaging 
ability to adjust, but the days leading up to 
Christmas the following Wednesday were to 
be filled with so many intimate family 
customs. It was not so much how this 
stranger in the house would weather them as 
whether or not they would in their finer and 
holier essence be somehow tinctured by 
misinterpretations, or undervaluations. 


WELL—MOLLY shrugged mentally—what 
was, had to be, and there was nothing to do 
but face the situation with hope. And it is 
probable that her optimism was strength- 
ened by an incident which attended Jimmy’s 
arrival with Lassie. 

Ringing for the maid, Molly, after ques- 


tioning Monica concerning the dog’s diet 
and finding it was catholic, told her to 
divide Rags’s meal with his fair visitor and 
Jimmy and Monica went out to supervise. 

For a few minutes there was quiet save 
for a scuffling of feet and the sound of 
Monica’s poised voice bestowing the sort of 
endearments that girls bestow upon pet 
dogs. Molly had expected nothing else, 
knowing how amiably hospitable Rags was. 
She was smiling responsively to an outburst 
of laughter from Jimmy when with the 
abruptness of a detonation pandemonium 
came from the kitchen—a series of shrill, 
angry yelps, a deep admonishing bark from 
Rags, exclamations, outcries, scufflings. 
Before Molly could rise the door burst open 
and in plunged Rags, dragging Lassie, 
snapping and snarling, by the neck. And 
after them Jimmy and Monica in excited 
pursuit. 

“Rags!” James Page’s voice filled the 
room in angry peremptoriness. 

Obediently Rags dropped his burden and 
stood with tail wagging slowly, head droop- 
ing in the manner of a dog who expects 
punishment but is hopeful of his ability to 
placate. 

“Rags!” Molly stood up, her face stern 
and set. “(Come here.”” As the dog faltered 
to her she turned to her husband. “Jim, get 
the whip, please.” 

As her husband rose from his place Molly 
glanced at Monica. She was sitting upon the 
floor, gathering Lassie into her lap. She was 
vividly flushed, her eyes were sparkling. A 
hard, set expression was about her mouth. 
But suddenly as Molly looked at her en- 
quiringly, the indignation so patently 
expressed died upon her face. In its place 
came that slow, lovely smile. 

“Please, Mrs. Page! It was not Rags’s 
fault at all. He was a perfect gentleman 
throughout. It—it was merely that Lassie 
gulped down her own meal and then went to 
Rags’s plate. Rags moved over to let her 





THE FIRST-BORN 


by Edna Jaques 


No star appeared to mark your lowly birth, 
The coming of your baby soul to earth, 
No herald sang of your nativity, 
But oh, dear Heart, the angels sang for me. 


No wise man came from distant far-off lands, 
To lay their gifts in crumpled baby hands, 
And yet beside your tiny home-made cot, 
The greatest gift of all — the love you brought. 


No shepherds came with wondering dazzled sight, 
To find a child, proclaimed by hosts of light, 
Yet cradled in my arms, | knew that we 
Were part of heaven — and immortality. 


Only a new-born child with dimpled feet, 
Only a small house on a shabby street, 
But through the swinging of my door ajar, 
| saw against the evening sky... a star. 
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share. But Lassie, the little pig, wanted it 

all. She bit Rags on the ear and he was 
naturally offended. And he took care not to 
hurt Lassie one bit, not a tiniest toof mark. 
And he is just a dear old sweetheart. Come 
here, Ragsie, old fellow.” Tossing Lassie 
aside she caressed the Airedale and made 
much of him, restoring by this gesture his 
pride and his self-esteem while everyone 
laughed and the incident closed as happily 
as might have been imagined. 

Monica, as Molly saw, had been deeply 
moved by the excitement of the incident, 
had been prepared to be temperamental, 
had almost risen to the cue. But she had 
permitted her good sense and fair-minded- 
ness to prevail, and in so doing had given 
Molly an impression of her that would be 
difficult to offset. 

“Who,” Molly asked, “‘is for church? It 
is the Sunday before Christmas, you know.” 

Jimmy wondered if Monica did not want 
to go skating, recalling she had spoken of 
this. 

“Nan,” he said, “has an extra pair of 
skates, shoes and all; clothes, too.” 

But Monica shook her head. Unalterably 
she was for church. They could skate in the 
afternoon and in any event she would not 
hear of not going to church. 

So they all went and in the midst of the 
service, as they were bending in prayer, 
Molly saw Monica’s hand steal out, taking 
Jimmy’s hand and holding it in a firm clasp. 

The service was lovely, as always. Molly 
was interested in covertly watching the play 
of the girl’s mobile face as impression after 
impression registered upon her. In the end, 
after the recessional, as the congregation sat 
bowed, while the organ played a low post- 
lude, she saw that Monica’s shoulders were 
quivering and when the music ceased she 
sat up, her expressive eyes filled with 
unashamed tears. 

“It was so beautiful, Mrs. Page,” she 
whispered. “It was all so—so lovely. And 
you are all so lovely. Have you any idea 
what it means to me to be taken in and 
made to feel—feel as though I were a 
daughter?” 

“My poor child!’ Molly impulsively 
caught her hand, squeezing it. ‘My dear 
girl!” 

“Then—” Monica searched her. ‘Then, 
you do love me?” 

“You are adorable, my dear. Of course we 
love you.”” James Page and Nan had moved 
out into the aisle. Jimmy alone remained 
with them and heard, embarrassed and yet 
supremely happy. 

Monica and Jimmy and Nan and Roger 
Sykes went skating after dinner and were 
to have supper at a little skating club cabin 
on the bank of the lake. This gave Molly a 
chance to talk to her husband for which she 
had eagerly awaited all day. 


“Well, Jim?” She raised her eyebrows 
enquiringly. 

“Well, what?” His eyes were twinkling 
quizzically. 


“You know what?” She came to him, 
sitting on the arm of his chair. 

“Well—”’ he studied his cigar—‘“I like 
Monica. She is, in fact, a perfect corker.”’ 

“Yes, I know that. But what about 
Jimmy? He is completely head over heels, 
Jim. I never saw him quite that way before. 
He attends her like a servant in waiting, 
something he has never done before. They 
were holding hands most of the service.” 

‘“‘Were they? Well, dearest, there is one 
fine thing about,it. If she marries Jimmy we 
will be getting free tickets to the theatre. 
And that is something.” 

“Oh you!”’ Molly left him. It was clear 
that the advent into the home of an extra- 
ordinary girl who had played up to him had 
left him in the frivolous mood of any middle- 
aged man upon whom an attractive girl has 
bestowed flattering attention. 


THAT NIGHT, just as she was getting 
ready for bed, the youngsters returned. 
Molly loitered about while they raided the 
kitchen larder, and when they had come 
upstairs she went into her son’s room. 
“How has the day gone, dear?” 
“Great, mother.” Jimmy studied her. 
Continued on page 30 
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sparkle, its champagne-like color, and its real Jamaica ginger 
flavour. * For both friend and family at this gay season, of course, 
“it must be Canada Dry.”* And Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water is 


a worthy companion. It’s brimful of lively, long-lasting sparkle. 


WHEN THE STAGE is set for holiday entertaining... and glasses 
are raised in many a toast... of course, in merry accompaniment 
to them all, there’ll be Canada Dry. * The Champagne of Ginger 
Ales is more famous indeed than many a rare old wine. Around 


the world, those who love fine beverages prefer it for its dancing And both are reasonably priced. 


c ANADA DRY <tie Champagne of Ginger Ales” 
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One day in the life of a 


Just one incident in the busy 
day of a Visiting Nurse — 
Dressing an injured foot to 
guard against infection. 


Sus is but one of many women 
whose days are too short to do 
all they are asked to do and in- 
deed eager to do, in accordance 
with the doctor’s orders, for 
those who need their skillful and 
sympathetic care and direction 
in hygiene. 


Looking for no praise, this Visit- 
ing Nurse turned in her report 
for a single day. From early 
morning until late afternoon 
every minute was occupied. But 
there was no place in her record 
for her own energy, tact, cour- 
age and resour ess, or for 
fatigue, climbing dark stairs, 
constant drain on sympathy for 
acute suffering or lost hope. 


Her appointments, which aver- 
aged about an hour each, began 
with a call on Mrs. Smith—an 
enema for intestinal disturbance, 
as ordered by doctor. Then Tim 
Kelly—lobar pneumonia. Next, 
Mrs. Jones and new baby. After 
her, Jean Baptiste—an infected 
leg. Audrey Robinson next — 
under doctor’s orders, gave in- 
sulin injection for diabetes. Mrs. 
Marziotti—prenatal care. Mr. 
Simmons —a chronic invalid: 
paralysis. Finally, Lucy Carle- 
ton — diphtheria: assisted the 
doctor in immunizing the other 
children; arranged home for 
communicable disease isolation. 


Visiting Nurse 










The Visiting Nurse Service is 
one of North America’s dis- 
tinguished contributions to the 
health movement of the world 
and has been adopted in other 
countries. Here it is supported 
by patients whose payments are 
supplemented by those of organ- 
izations that recognize the vast 
importance of this work which 
includes education in health. The 
Visiting Nurse whole-heartedly 
extends to each patient the 
benefit of her expert training. 


The wage-earner who cannot 
stay at home when there is ill- 
ness in the family, but who can 
afford the part-time service of a 
Visiting Nurse, goes to work 
witha lighter heart knowing that 
she will call at a definite time to 
do what is required. When pos- 
sible the Visiting Nurse teaches 
some member of the family how 
to give bedside care before she 
hurries on to her next patient. 


Through your telephone book or 
your doctor, you can find out 
whether or not there isa V.O.N. 
or other Visiting Nurse Service 
in your neighborhood. These 
trained graduate nurses are on 
call in more than 80 cities and 
towns in Canada. The bedside 
care given by them may help 
turn a serious illness to full re- 
covery of health and strength. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
PRESIDENT 





CANADIAN 
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*‘What do you think of Monica?” 

“She is lovely.” 

“Mother—” Jimmy hesitated—‘‘I asked 
her tonight to marry me.” 

“Jimmy!” Molly’s hand rose involun- 
tarily. ‘Don’t you remember, dear, you 
were always to wait a week? Oh, Jimmy, 
darling!” 

“But, mother! I couldn’t wait a day. 
Why, she is the finest—” 

“I know, dear.” Molly spoke with 
labored breath. ‘‘But what did she say? I 
mean did she—” 

“She said to wait—”’ 

“On.” 

“Wait until the week is up. But she said 


she was sure she loved me.” 


“She did ask you to wait a week, though?” 

“Sure. But that’s all right. I know she 
cares, mother.” 

“Have you thought what it would mean, 
being married to Monica, dear?” 

“What it would—oh, you mean an 


| actress. Well—” Jimmy hesitated. 


impatient movement. 


“It won't be like marrving an ordinary 
girl. You know the sort of life—” 

“Oh, yes.”” Jimmy interrupted with an 
“But you can see 
how she loves this home.” 

“You won't be living here, you know, 
Jimmy.” 

“We'll have a place in the city. You 
see, what I want to do is not to go back to 
college after Christmas. But go right into 
dad’s publishing firm. As for the actress 
part,” he added confidently, ‘‘you just 
wait.” 

Molly had no impression of Monica next 
day or the following day to offset any early 
opinion of the girl. She was one of a crowd 
of young people trooping in or out of the 
house for skating, skiing and dances and the 
obvious fact of her acceptance by Nan and 
Jimmy’s friends as one of them showed 
Molly that she had found no more difficulty 
in blending outside the home than in. None 
the less to Molly, subtly undercharged with 
misgivings. 

Late on the afternoon of Christmas Eve, 


| the cold breath of a northerly wind frosting 


the windows and blurring the wreathes of 
holly poetically, Monica caught Molly’s 
hand. Outside was a car filled with boys and 
girls and Jimmy stood out on the sidewalk. 
They were going to a toboggan slide. 

“What are you going to do, Mrs. Page?” 

Molly stared curiously at the girl. 

“‘Why, nothing, dear, except light the bay 
candles in the windows.” 

“May I stay and help you? Oh!” The 
exclamation was dramatic. ‘I want to.” 

Jimmy came to the front door which was 
ajar. 

“Hurry up, Monica, we're waiting.” 

“But I’m ‘not going, Jimmy. I want to 
help with the candle lighting. Think of it! 
Candle lighting on Christmas Eve!” 

“But—but—you made a date with the 


| crowd, Monica.” Jimmy’s voice was patient. 


| 


“They all expect you.” 
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Monica smiled gently, her voice soothing. 
“You run along, Jimmy. Your mother 
and I have a rendezvous with Christmas.” 

“Very well.” Shrugging, Jimmy ran out 
to the car. 

The lighting of the candles and all the 
little last touches that followed, readjust- 
ments of the Christmas tree in the living 
room and the like, found Monica an adoring 
adjunct and when Jimmy returned prepared 
to be remorseful it was evident that she had 
pretty completely forgotten about him. 


LATER, AT DINNER and after, she 
puzzled Molly. She seemed to cling to her 
with her eyes, in her thought; and actually 
her hand was slipping through her arm much 
of the time. It was as though the mood of 
the home, always so joyously poignant on 
this evening of all evenings in the calendar, 
had reached to the very depths of the girl, 
drawing her closer and closer to the woman 
who so obviously was the sponsor, the 
genius, of this good time. 

When the carol singers came, grouped in 
front of the house, Molly, obeying an un- 
conscious impulse, reached out her arm, 
drawing the girl to her. So they stood as the 
song about good old King Wenceslaus came 
through the nipping air. Then the First 
Noel. Molly felt the girl shiver. She looked 
at her, smiling tenderly. 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Mother!’’ The girl's voice was low. 

“Do you want me to be, dear?” 

“Do I want—" Monica lifted suffused 
eyes to Molly. She was tense; her hands 
were drawing slowly upward in front of her 
breast, her head thrown back, her eyes 
closed. ‘‘Mother!”’ She said it with a little 
quaver, she said it so beautifully that in that 
one word she summed up all that might have 
been said in many words. “I've been alone 
so long.” A little quiver twisted Molly's 
lips. Now Monica stood erect, no longer 
drooping. ‘Jimmy, come here, please.” 

As the boy moved to her side she took his 
hand; with the other she caught Molly's 
hand. The gesture was so perfect in its 
clarity as to leave no doubt what was in her 
mind to say. But as her lips began to move, 
the voice of the maid came from the library. 

“Miss Dale. A telephone call.” 

No possible form of interruption could 
have been any more startling, so tense was 
the atmosphere this girl had created. 

“Oh.” She started surprisedly. Hesitating 
she glanced at Molly, then at Jimmy. Then 
she turned and left the room. 

A sense of portent had communicated 
itself to the entire family. They stood 
waiting in the hall until Monica came from 
the telephone with rapid step, her face 
flushed, her eyes blazing, another girl surely 
from the one who had just left them. 

“What do vou think! What do you 
think! The most exciting news! Sam Selig 
— he’s the producer of ‘Perdita Bows,’ 
says we're to open in Chicago on Monday. 
It was entirely unexpected. We're going to 
play Chicago for a run, then go on to 
Denver, Salt Lake City and San Francisco, 
then Portland and Seattle. Did you ever 
hear anything so grand!’ She paused. “Of 
course I’il write you, Jimmy, and see you 
when I get back.” 

“Oh, will you?” Jimmy was staring at her. 

“You know—”’ Monica’s eyes were glis- 
tening—‘“‘I have to go right in. Right now. 
Ollie Belknap has reconstructed the third 
act. And he wants to read it to me.” 

Continued on page 32 
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1935 is at her finger tips 


tion... “Stop” action with a shutter that splits seconds... 
The lens—Kodak Anastigmat /.6.3.—takes excellent snap- 
shots even in dull weather. And with Kodak“SS” Film and 
Photoflood bulbs, it makes snapshots indoors, at night! 


“Click”—and a slice out of life... paper-thin, but clear, 
vivid, and ever so precious—is hers to keep. 

Picture taking will mean more than ever, with this 
brilliant modern camera to command. You must exam- 
ine Kodak Six-16—and use it—to realize how out-of- 
date your old camera has become. 

Press a button...the Six-16 springs open, ready for 
action. Sight through the eye-level finder, follow the ac- 


GIVE A 


Richly finished, the Six-16 is a gift for one who de- 
serves much of 1935,..For 21°x414" pictures, $20. 
Other Kodak models from $5 up. Canadian Kodak Co., 


Limited, Toronto, /f it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


KODAK 
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of Gifts 
for Lhristmas 


Ne. $2—an attractive style of pen 
in Green Pearl, Black Pearl, Steel 
ure Jet or Green and Gold, 

mounted $3.50 Pencil $1.50 










a a Tee 
n jet, 

Jarger than ordinary pens. 
Pen$7.00 Pencil $3.00 





Lady Patricla—the finest of 
pens for women. Onyx, Per- 
sian, Jet, Moss Agate. 

Pen $5.00 Pencil $3.00 





Since 1884, the gift most cer- 
tain of thorough appreciation 
has been a Waterman’s Pen 


and Pencil Set or Desk Set! 


WE EY 


SuPerB craftsmanship in construction and 
design makes Waterman’s a constant joy to 
the owner of the world’s smoothest writing 
pen. The wide variety of styles and delightful 
colours enable you to select just the pen to suit 
the one for whom the gift is intended. 


The recipient of a Waterman’s may drop in 
at the nearest dealer and select the point best 
suited to their style of writing. This service is 


No. 3—a moderately i i 
pen in Black made possible through Waterman’s No.7 Point 
Green Pearl and 7 ae 
Steel Quartz with chro- Selectiontray and itis possible you 
mium trimmings a “ : 
$3.00, Pencil$1.25 will find the point better suited 


to your own style of writing. 
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Enter the Drama 


(Continued from page 30) 





“But, Monica—”’ Suddenly Molly 
checked herself as a flood of questioning, 
sharp, bitter in its disillusionment, filled her 
mind. From the very moment Monica Dale 
had entered this home had she been playing 
a part? Sensitive to setting, to all the human 
phases of her environment, had she seen her 
réle, rising to it as inevitably as though in 
manuscript form it had been placed in her 
hands, red ink under every line and direc- 
tions adequately set forth. All the quavering 
mother motive! Christmas—everything. 
A part! And now the curtain had rung 
down to the soft music of the First Noel. 
And now, the play was over. The stage 
hands were breaking the scene. She was 
through. 

She came to Molly, eyes shining. 

“TI know you will understand.” 

“I understand perfectly, dear.” Molly 
paused. She reached out her hand, passing 
it over the girl’s hair. 

Monica smiled faintly. 

“You'll motor me to the train, Jimmy, 
dear?”’ 

Jimmy stood rigid. Molly searching him, 
could not read his thought as he stared at the 
girl, shocked by an unbelievable apostasy. 
For this was Christmas Eve—and this was 
home to him. And Monica was leaving with 
no thought but Chicago, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle. 

Monica went to him. For a moment they 
stood eye to eye. Hers fell, wandered away. 
“I mustn’t be late, you know, Jimmy.” 

“Look at me, Monica.” His voice was 
stern, mandatory. To Molly, watching him 
in an agony of uncertainty, he seemed to 
have grown years older. 

Obediently she raised her eyes to his. 

“You are not going to any train.” 

“Oh, yes, Iam.” The girl tossed her head. 
‘Have you any idea—”’ 

“Wait,” he interrupted. ‘‘No fireworks 
now. Listen. If I have to think for you, I'll 
do it. You are not going out of this house 
tonight.” 

“I most certainly am.” Her voice was 
cold now. 
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“If you leave here you will be something 
all your life that you were never meant to be 
—just a ham.” 

“A ham!” 

“A ham. Just that. Just a sleeping car 
fly-by-night, a hotel room bat.” 

“Jimmy !” 

“Listen. You want to be a great actress 
and I want you to be. But you’ll never be 

one by throwing away all the good solid 
stuff that’s in you—all the background of 
love and home that you were born into and 
which you have to have. You are not a 
gypsy—and you don’t have to be one to do 
big things. You need an anchorage. You 
need me.” His voice quivered and surged as 
movingly as any actor’s ever did. ‘“You have 
said so, darling. You have told me so your- 
self. And you need a mother. You’ve said 
that, too.” 

“Jimmy, I—” 

“*‘Perdita Bows.’ Rats! You have played 
that out. And it wasn’t until you loved me 
that the manager said he had never seen 
such a sudden development in a girl. You 
told me that, Monica.” 

““Y-ves.’ 

“There will be lots of bigger and better 
plays for you if you don’t drive me out of 
your life. It's Christmas Eve, dear. Doesn’t 
it mean anything to you?” 

“Oh, Jimmy, I don’t know.” 

“You do know. You went nuts for a 
minute, that’s all. Tomorrow night on a 
sleeper. Christmas night. I here alone witha 
big ache in my heart.” 

“Jimmy, don’t talk so.” 

“And you alone, going away through the 
night. Won’t it mean anything to you?” 

“It—it'll break my heart.’”’ Her head 
went up. “But I must be brave for my 

profession.” 

“That’s cheap. Just acting.”” He paused 
as though struck by a thought. ‘“Can’t you 
see your big part, dearest—the biggest part 
you ever played?” 

“What?” 

“Christmas Eve. Love. Home. Life. 
That’s your ‘big part now—the biggest you 
have ever played. Life.” 

“Life!” Monica’s eyes were shining. ‘““My 
biggest part!” 

“You'll never have a bigger one. And you 
have to know life before you can really 
act it.” 

“That’s so.” Monica’s head jerked back. 

Then suddenly with a little cry she ran to 
Molly and hid her face against her breast. 
And Molly who was very wise smiled and 
then nodded for Jimmy to go out of the 
room. 


An amazing study of 


Childhood results when a 
popular novelist adopts a 
baby boy to share the 
affection given his own 
baby daughter. 


A true, factual story that 
is as thrilling as a best- 


seller. 


xperiment in Adoption 


by JAMES WEDGWOOD DRAWBELL 
COMMENCING JANUARY CHATELAINE 
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BY ELIZABETH ARDEN 


- * 


ata ~ 


1 —The Party Bag. The season's sensation. Contains 
jeweled compact and matching automatic lipstick. 
Blue Grass perfume (Elizabeth Arden's newest), 
prystal evening comb, coin purse, of course, and 
cigarette niche. The materials are velvets, brocades, 
satins, failles, and gold and silver kid. Appealing 
range of colors .......... the bag... .$18—$20.00 


2 —The Jeweled Compact Set. A gem of a gift, well 
adapted to afternoon and evening festivities. Square, 
thin-gold compact, delicately patterned, with 
jeweled clasp. Automatic lipstick in matching de- 
sign. In an ivory box, gold lined, and also separ- 
ately. the set... .$5.50—$6.00 


3—The "Farewell to Age" Box. The three famous 
preparations that are the very foundation of 
Elizabeth Arden's method of defeating lines and 
wrinkles. A really generous supply of Cleansing 
Cream. Velva Cream, and Ardena Skin Tonic in the 
very large $3 and $3.75 sizes, and Poudre d'Illusion, 
in the $3 satin-lined, spill-proof package, all packed 
in a shell pink, silver-lined box. the set...... $13.50 


4—The Bath Box Set. The sweet desire of every 
woman's heart. Elizabeth Arden's Rose Geranium 
Bath Salts. June Geranium Soap (the Bathodome 
will last for months); Venetian Dusting Powder, soft 
and pink and fragrant. In a lovely pink box, studded 
all over with silver stars. the set....$3.50 


5 —Beauty Box with Hair-Protecta. The very newest 
collection of Elizabeth Arden's three immortal cre- 
ations, $1.10 Ardena Cleansing Cream, $.95 Ardena 
Skin Tonic, $1.10 Ardena Velva-Cream, boxed in pink 
luxury with the new Ardena Hair Protecta tucked in 
with complimentary greetings of Elizabeth Arden. 

the set... .$3.15 


6 —For the Bath. Simple gifts with suagestions of 
luxury, to thrill the recipients. Three of the ‘large 
June Geranium Bathodomes, beautifully boxed but 
moderately priced. ($1.65) Venetian Dusting Pow- 
der with a single cake of the June Geranium Soap. 


($1.65) 


7 —Leatherette Travelling Case. The essential Eliza- 
beth Arden preparations. Skin Tonic, Velva Cream, 
Cleansing Cream, Toothpaste, Cleansing Tissues, 
Amoretta Cream, Muscle Oil, Flower Powder, all 
conveniently packed in a lovely black fabrikoid case 
for travelling. the set....$10.50 


@ —The Travel Atomizer. The perfect way to apply 
perfume. ($12) A Christmas gift to dream about— 
the Arden perfumes in sizes as small as $3, or the 
twin set, as illustrated, for $5.50. Eight odors, all 
equally fascinating: La Joie d'Elizabeth, |'Amour, Le 
Reve, L'Elan, Tuberose d'Elizabeth, Moon Moss 
"For Her,” and Blue Grass. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN * 


TORONTO: Elizabeth Arden of Canada, Ltd. 
NEW YORK: Elizabeth Arden, 691 Fifth Avenue 


LONDON: Elizabeth Arden Ltd. 
ROME: Elizabeth Arden S.A.1. 
PARIS: Elizabeth Arden S. A. 

BERLIN: Elizabeth Arden G.m.b.H. 
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inevitably go to Harry and no one else. 
But the firm is hesitating; I know it. It’s— 
it’s a big job; one that involves more than 
mere efficiency. It would mean diplomatic 
entertaining, the establishment of good will 
through carefully planned social con- 
tacts. I spoke about tonight’s dinner to 
Harry and—and—”’ 

“He suggested?” 

“Baked beans!’’ Cora wailed. 
Larkin would appreciate g-good 
cooking!” 

Mrs. Dalton grimaced. She felt an over- 
whelming desire to clutch Cora’s ridiculous 
husband by the lapels and shake him until 
he wrinkled and swung like a limp dishcloth. 

Silently the two women stared at each 
other. Cora smiled wanly, went slowly into 
her apartment and closed the door. 

As the day advanced a steady stream of 
delivery boys began ringing the Clyde 
service bell. They left parcels and pasteboard 
cartons, unwieldy paper bags stuffed to their 
brown scalloped edges. Cora occupied her- 
self increasingly in the kitchen humming a 
high, reckless tune that matched her flying 
fingers and busy feet. 

Late in the afternoon the stolid Katinka 
arrived. Cora sped to the bathroom and 
stripped down to her slim white loveliness 
with a tired sigh. She relaxed deliciously in 
steamy water for three-quarters of an hour; 
watched and approved the blurred, wavering 
outline of her immersed body with a drowsy 
content. 

She dressed slowly, taking plenty of time. 
She possessed, she thought with satisfaction, 
a rather nice wardrobe at which to frown 
speculatively. She was deliberate in her 
choice. After a complicated series of 
approachings, withdrawals and side scrut- 
inies before the flat eye of her mirror, she 
smiled briefly. The stony smile of triumph. 

It was getting dark outside. She switched 
on the living room lamps, moved a chair, 
fluffed a pillow deftly and replaced it. The 
dining room was a pleasant dimness that 
covered snowy damask, the sheen of silver, 
the sparkle of glassware. Katinka had 
already donned the perky little apron and 
the wispy cap. 

The telephone rang suddenly and Cora 
answered it. It was Harry, calling from the 
station. Very cheery. Briskly important. 

*“’Lo, honey! Well, we’re here! Be up the 
hill right away. Larkin and his wife are both 
dying to meet you. And, honey—” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Am I hungry? Woof!” 

Cora’s hand was shaky as she slowly re- 
placed the receiver. If Harry turns sullen, 
she thought, he'll throw away his chances 
for promotion and ruin everything. 

She walked over to a mirror and slowed 
the terrified beat of her heart by smiling 
steadily at her own lovely reflection. She 
felt suddenly calm—like a soldier who pats 
the filled magazine of his rifle. 


“He said 
home 


KATINKA admitted the visitors and 
vanished. Larkin was a pudgy little man 
with a full lower lip and small plump hands. 
He looked comfortably Middle West—not 
at all like the resplendent capitals of Europe. 
A friendly little fellow with a big resonant 
voice. His wife, Cora decided instantly, was 
nice. 

They sat down to dinner amid a pleasant 
hubbub. 

Katinka flitted correctly about. Cora 
saw Harry’s eyebrows lift. Oysters! Bedded 
in cracked ice in a succulent circle; six fat 
fellows for each. With the oysters came 
dainty watercress sandwiches of fresh white 
bread cut in diamond shape. 

Mr. Larkin swallowed his oysters slowly, 
reverently, “Gorgeous,” 


he reported, 
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“I’m glad you like them,’’ Cora said 
sweetly. 

Harry ate one oyster and more than his 
share of watercress sandwich. Guardedly he 
sought his wife’s eye and couldn’t find it. 

Horror enveloped him as clam broth 
followed the oysters. Crisp unsalted crackers 
accompanied the broth. The aroma of it was 
vile in Harry’s nostrils, but he spooned a 
mouthful or two of the stuff and champed 
hastily on the crackers. He was empty with 
hunger and worried by a dreadful suspicicn. 
Smiling fixedly, he warded off attention from 
his unconsumed broth by brisk sallies of 
ghastly conversation. 

Cora, a softly beautiful, dark haired Mona 
Lisa with pink cheeks and an exquisite gown, 
remained graciously inaccessible to her 
husband's subtle eye-calls. 

Mr. Larkin’s admiration for his hostess 
was open and unabashed. He beamed sym- 
pathetically at the gay ripple of her laughter ; 
observed with approval the intelligent ease 
with which she followed the changing eddies 
of table talk; noted her quick nod of compre- 
hension at his remarks on the difficulties of 
commodity exchange under the handicap of 
an adverse trade balance. He glanced at the 
soft curve of her throat, the cream of her 
shoulders. He thought: She’s got brains, 
that one! 

Harry felt better as the next course fol- 
lowed the clam broth. The worst was now 
over. He ate cheerfully and his stiffish 
grin departed. But when the planked blue- 
fish arrived, he knew. His wife was deliber- 
ately torturing him, mocking his hunger: 
showing him, before unsuspecting guests, 
that she despised his taste and ridiculed his 
wishes. Behind Harry’s polite smirk, rage 
mounted in unpleasant waves. 

Planked bluefish! With cucumber sauce. 
Enthroned in a circle of Duchess potatoes 
squeezed from Katinka’s competent pastry 
bag. Creamed Brussels sprouts, broiled 
tomato... 

Larkin was no longer eating. He was 
staring across at his host with a simple, 
childlike wonder. 

“You haven’t touched your fish, man! 
Don’t you like it?” 

“I’m not very hungry,”’ Harry quavered. 
He probed insincerely with a shaky fork. 
“Nice, though.” 

“Nice?”’ A vigorous grunt. “‘It’s the best 
bluefish I’ve eaten in years. Why, man alive, 
it’s—”’ 

“I’m glad you like it, Mr. Larkin,’’ Cora 
said sweetly. 

She was so charming, so naively pleased 
that Larkin’s shrewd wife began to stud, 
her a shade more attentively. 

The remainder of the dinner was a grue- 
some ordeal for Clyde. He decided bitterly 
that Larkin was a fool, a jovial pest without 
a brain in his fat seafaring skull. Just a 
pesky old woman! 

Katinka brought in a cool salad of crisp 
greens with just a dash of minced onion. 
They finished with coffee and _ biscuit 
Tortoni. 

“The most completely satisfying dinner I 
ever ate,’’ Larkin exulted. 

He continued to exult reminiscently all 
through the bridge game that followed. It 
was a long evening for young Mr. Clyde. 
He managed to smirk pleasantly whenever 
Cora’s eye met his; but he was cold with 
rage. He longed for the grimly deferred 
moment when he could confront this smiling 
little traitress with whom he had—in a 
ghastly moment of weakness—exchanged 
mistaken and meaningless vows. 

The filthy aura of sea-food hovered above 
the bridge table, swam in and out of the 
conversation. When the last rubber was 
finished and the Clydes shook hands with 
their departing guests at the elevator shaft, 
Larkin continued to burble until the door of 
the tiny elevator clanged. 

Harry and Cora stood arm in arm, smiling 
steadfastly. The very instant the elevator 
panel sank below the hall’s level the couple 
unlinked and sprang apart. It was remark- 
able, the concentrated unpleasantness ‘in the 
six inches of air between their faces. 

“Well?” she said. 

“You listen to me, Cora! It was all very 

Continued on page 40 
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glamour, glitter and gorgeous- 

ness as the order of 1935. And 

today hands are so much in 

the style picture that a Cutex Manicure 

Set is the smartest gift you could possibly 
choose. 

Just select the Cutex Set that fits your 

purse—one of them is sure to—and reap 

your reward of appreciation this Christ- 


mas. The happy lady will appreciate your 
choosing Cutex . . . because the Cutex 
Sets are so complete, so convenient to 
use, and pack in a bag. 

Each set... even the simplest . . . con- 
tains absolutely everything needed for 
the perfect manicure. And every last 
accessory is chosen by the World’s Mani- 
cure Authority. 

NorTHAM WarrEN « Montreal, New York, Paris 





A THE CUTEX COMPACT SET. Little, but equipped 
to give you a complete manicure for only 65¢. The best 
value of the year! 


B THE CUTEX CLUB KIT. A smart leather case (real, 
of course!) which holds absolutely everything that 
anyone could desire for a manicure. Very, very 
luxurious—for $4.50. In red, tan or black. 


C THE CUTEX 5-MINUTE SET. A handsome bakelite 
box, containing generous bottles and lots of acces- 
sories. $1.25. 


There are two sets besides those shown: The handy Cutex 
Traveling Set, also at home in boudoir or desk—$1.75, 
The beautiful Cutex Maplewood Set, a modern polished 
maple box—$3.00. Made in Canada 
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SOME WINTER PRECEPIS 


From ANNABELLE LEE 





grate, and fur coats 

hanging in the hall. There’ll be the usual teas and bridges 
and socials; the occasional dance, dinner party or theatre. 
Doubtless there’ll be snow—plenty of it—and that means 
skiing; and the rinks will be smooth as glass. There’ll be the 
sharp contrast of warmly heated houses and stinging outdoor 
cold. There'll be, I hope, bigger jars of softening, soothing 
skin cream adorning dressing tables, and larger bottles of 
hand lotion sitting on bathroom shelves. There’ll be beauty 
for the making and good times for the taking. And all this 
will very, very soon come to pass, according to the weather- 
man who mutters ominously from behind his telescope: 
“Snow flurries. Becoming colder.” 


’ SOI GIVE you these precepts for the present winter. For it’s 
my experience that no amount of filthy weather can damp 
the spirits of the woman who knows she’s “looking pretty 
nice,”’ First, all hands aloft! Can they bear it? Or must you 
break down and confess that they’re not the sort of hands 
you'd like your newly formed bridge club to inspect? A 
leisurely game, bridge, with plenty of time for close-ups and 
mental criticism. Smother them relentlessly with nourishing 
cream or a rich hand cream each night for a week or two, 
if they are dry or rough skinned, and wear a pair of loose 
cotton gloves over them to complete the treatment during 
the night. Protect them with hand lotion before drawing on 
your outdoor gloves. Soak your nails in warm olive oil if 
they appear to be getting brittle. And never, never 
wash your hands in very hot water. Lukewarm 
water with a cold rinse, please, if you want to 
preserve their lily-white allure. A well-known 
Hollywood beauty recipe for keeping the hands 
soft and white consists simply of rubbing some 
nourishing cream into the skin, and then rubbing a 
cube of ice over the hands. 


IF YOU'RE puzzled about the rage for “expressing 
yourself in nail polish,” it’s a very good idea to 
follow this maxim: No matter what color your hair 
or your eyes may happen to be, choose your nail 


polish in relation to the color of your skin. Very fair-skinned 
women can wear the paler rose shades beautifully. Darker 
women can be more daring in their selection. And—here’s 
a cautionary piece of advice—harmonize your nail polish 
with your lipstick. It must be the same tone, even if it is 
much lighter in actual shade. I’ve seen some rather horrify- 
ing cases of tangerine lips and rosy nails walking the town! 
Incidentally, when choosing your polish it is as well to buy 
one which will not dry the nails. There’s a new créme polish 
which carries this recommendation and which also retains 
its bright lustre for an amazingly long time. A special oily 
polish remover is also good for dry nails. 


EAU DE COLOGNE surprise! No, it’s not the name of a 
new kind of scented sundae, but belongs to a treatment for 
hair when you're invited out unexpectedly and there’s no 
time for a shampoo and finger-wave. Such shattering 
moments do occur from time to time—and next to a de- 
pressed-looking face, there’s nothing worse than lank hair 
when you're party-bent. So it may be good news to you to 
learn that there’s a simple way of reviving your locks by 
using ordinary toilet eau de Cologne. Spray it on or dip 
your brush into a basin of it, and brush it well into the hair. 
Then cover your brush with a piece of muslin or other fine 
cotton material, and continue brushing.. This method will 
succeed in removing an amazing amount of dirt and grease 
—and your wave will scarcely be changed if you press and 
comb it back in place after brushing. For once again I say 
it—brushing won’t hurt your wave. 

Don’t forget, should winter ‘set you sniffling one of these 
cold days, that a dry shampoo can be an elegant substitute 
for the wet variety. Try applying it with a pepper pot along 
a series of partings. Cover your head with a towel and leave 
the powder in for half an hour. Then brush the powder 
thoroughly out of your hair, finishing by covering the brush 
with a little piece of soft silk to give your hair a surface gloss. 





. . . SO SHE decided she’d have to give up winter sports 
Which was very foolish of her, because even the most 
sensitive skin can be protected if sufficient care is used. . . 
Wear an oily foundation cream beneath your powder. 
Remove your make-up afterward, not with water but with 
cold cream or cieansing cream. And slather plenty of 
nourishing cream on at night. Common sense details, these, 
but they’re habits which too many lovers of sports fail to 
acquire. Hence it is that the skin texture becomes 'eathery 
or flaky, and resolutions are made and active pleasures are 
forsaken. Take time for the protective details in winter 
weather! 

Incidentally, it isn’t only the face that suffers from 
exposure to the cold. Body skin, too, is apt to become over- 
dry and lose itssoft smooth 
texture. Did you ever try 
olive oil in your bathtub? 
A beauty who models for 
advertising photographs 
told me this secret. Once a 
week she adds two table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil to her 
usual tub of warm water 
and on this night forgets 
about soap. She says this 
keeps her skin beautifully 
soft. The very dry-skinned 
may find it more effective to massage the oil into the skin 
while the bath is drawing, and so will those whose dry skin 
is localized—on the legs and upper arms, for instance. 





EVERY TIME you slip on a short sleeved or sleeveless 
dress, your elbows are on parade. If you haven’t thought of 
it in that way before, give those elbows of yours a swift 
scrutiny and see if they can stand being bared to the public 
gaze. There are ways of preparing them for their winter 
début. For a few nights soak them in hot water, 
dry, and rub a little nourishing cream into them. 
Smear some more nourishing cream over the 
surface of two velvet powder puffs and bind each 
puff securely over the elbows, leaving them there 
all night. It will feel—and look —rather curious, I 
know, but you can bear with that for a few nights. 
In the morning remove the pads and dip the elbows 
in cold water. Dry, and rub a little cream into the 
skin. After this brief but vigilant attack, a nightly 
rub with nourishing cream—the same that remains 
on your hands after massaging your face—will 
keep them in condition. 
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Heavy dark brown crépe 
printed with the new 
bow design. From Heim. 
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~ KAY MURPHY 
: _ SMOOTH ... TRANSPARENT... WITH THIS SATINY 
SKIN SOFTENER 


There are so many tricky ways 
of making a dress do some two- 
timing, the “back revers'’ is 
probably the newest idea. The} 





low-cut back is flanked with} * 


ripply revers that give you a| 
butterfly silhouette on the dance 
floor. But if it's a mere matter 
of dinner or the theatre, up but- 
ton the wings close to your | 
nape — and there you are! 


@ 
If you want your evening wrap 
to be—oh, so smart, have it of | 
metal cloth, bordered in fur, in 
tunic style. Gives a gal those 
svelte, subtle lines she craves. 


& 
The whole style world is going to | 
church again — to get its| 
loveliest colors. Vestment green, | 
choir gold, cardinal red, wine- | 
purple, stained glass blue, and| 
imagine these shades blended 
with the rich golds and silvers | 
that are dominating the mode. 


a 
So many gals are throwing away 
the old belt and sashing them- | 
selves with thick metal cords. It 
does things to last year's dress, 
too. If you have a black velvet | 
gown from another season, gird | 
it in gold cord, and probably | 
adda small gold cloth collar. | 


Talking about face-lifting last year's wardrobe — again the tunic comes to the 
aid of the party! Any plain wool or silk dress you have is a grand foundation for a 


glamorous lamé, tinsel, or brocade tunic. 


Tyrolean felt, for sports wear, promises to be the most lovable for every type, 
with ribbon bows, silken tassels, tiny birds and what-have-you perched on dressy 


bonnets to lengthen ‘em toward the sky. 
a 


Saw a gorgeous deep purple velvet high-crowned hat that had six colors in its 
centred tassel. The idea, of course, that you could wear a dress of any one of 


the shades... and ‘twould match! 


If that suit needs a more-than-smart blouse, the Napoleonic waistcoat of white 
satin is indicated. Look up Nap's picture, and you'll know what Paris means. 
Double-breasted Peter Pan collar, long, tight, sleeves, and a slit tailored peplum. 


| 
And if the winter hats aren't lifting their crowns to new heights of glory! ; 


If your heart is set on an evening dress that is utterly feminine, you'll be quite in | 
vogue to wear a picture gown of moiré or taffeta. And slipper satin lends itself 


to yards and yards of skirt. " 


The dropped shoulder line, for evening, is definitely "in." And it does make one's 


throat look like a lily! Saw a cream moiré robe de style, with the dropped shoulder 
line absolutely smothered in gold and orange velvet ‘mums. 





Schiaparelli's newest hat notion. "The Scap-Cap," is a brief bit of self-stitched 
velvet, perchad & la Highlander's bonnet, on the top of one's head. 


The large chiffon hankies are very, very dashing, and trail along with the Better 


Dressed at every evening function. 
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Melt 


dead surface skin! 


SEE DRY, ROUGH SKIN COME CLEAR... 
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of The epidermis, or outer skin. Its surface consists 
of horny cells which are constantly drying up, caus- 
ing roughness. (By permission of the publisher.) 





Skin made harsh—sallow—thick—by rough, 
dried particles—these are dead cells of the horny 
layer of the skin. They can actually be melted. 





@ Skin supple—satiny—radiant. Tiny dead particles smoothed away. 
MRS. VICTOR DU PONT III uses Pond’s Vanishing Cream regularly. 


CIENCE has found a way to transform 
harsh, rough, dry skin to silken 
smoothness and blushing translucence. 

A noted dermatologist says: ‘Dry, harsh 
skin is caused by dead, horny cells which 
cling to the outer surface skin. Melt them, 
and the skin then becomes clear—smooth 
— radiant.” 


Skin authority explains 

When we took Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
to him, he reported: 

“Vanishing Cream possesses keratolytic 
properties. It dissolves the keratin or dry, 
horny cells on the surface which make 
the skin look old. When they are melted, 
the young, underlying cells, full of life, 
are seen. Vanishing Cream also protects 
the skin’s natural moisture from drying 
outside influences, such as sun and wind.” 

Just smooth on this fragrant skin sof- 
tener. See how smooth and soft your skin is! 
If a one-time use can do so much, think how 
daily treatments will transform your skin! 


Try it these two ways 


Use Pond’s Vanishing Cream before 
powdering. Powder goes on evenly, never 


“‘cakes” or roughs up in blotches. Rouge 
blends in, stays fresh and vivid. Nose and 
chin shine is absolutely ended. 

And always give face, hands and elbows 
a beauty treatment while you sleep. 
After cleansing, smooth on Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream. Containing no oil, this satiny 
skin softener will not smear your bed 
linen. All through the night it will soften 
—and satinize your skin. You will delight 
in the new, young, smooth skin which 
greets you in the morning. 

Begin today to make your skin lovely 
with this skin softener. Simply clip coupon 
belowand send with 10¢ for 10 days’ supply. 





MAIL COUPON FOR 10 DAYS’ SUPPLY 


Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dept. VM 
167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont, 

I enclose 10¢ (to cover tage and packing) for 10 

days’ supply of Pond’s Vanishing Cream with sam- 

les of 2 other Pond’s Creams and special boxes of 

iond’s Face Powder. 
I prefer 3 different LIGHT shades of powder 1 
I prefer 3 different DARK shades [() 


Name SS Ra niinanieanssihanmsadbila 
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—_Province— 
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de in Canada 
pate All rights reserved by Pond’s Extract Co, of Canada, Ltd, 













IF YOU EAT STARCHES 
MEATS, SWEETS=—Read This: 





They’re All Necessary Foods — 
But All Acid- Forming. Hence 


Most of Us Have “‘ Acid Stomach’”’ 
At Times. Easy Now to Relieve. 


Scientists now tell us that many people 
who think they have “weak stomachs;” 
“indigestion” and frequent stomach up- 
sets; are in reality suffering, perhaps, the 
most common and most easily relieved of 
all stomach disorders—acid stomach. 

Great numbers of people have it today, 
doctors say, because the average person’s 
usual diet consists too much of acid- 
forming foods. Meat, starches, sweets, 
for example. All necessary energy foods, 
but all acid-forming. 

As a result, within less than an hour 
after meals, pains, gas, indigestion often 
come to bother and annoy. Many people’s 
lives are literally spoiled this way. Yet the 
condition is one that can usually be relieved 
in the space, now, of minutes. 


What You Do 


All you do is take a bit of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia—either in liquid form or tiny 
little tablets — after meals. This acts to 
almost immediately neutralize the stom- 
ach acidity that brings on your trouble... 
makes you feel like a new person. 

You have fewer headaches. “Gas” after 





MADE IN CANADA 


PHILLIPS’ 





SIGNS WHICH OFTEN INDICATE 
“ACID STOMACH” 
Acid Indigestion Loss of Appetite 
Auto-Intoxzication Frequent Headaches 
Nausea Feeling of Weakness 
Sour Stomach 


L 


Mouth Acidi 


WHAT TO DO FOR iT 
TAKE—2 teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia in a glass of water in the 
morning when you get up. Take another 


teaspoonful thirty minutes after eating. 
And another before you go to bed. 


meals largely disappears. You lose those 


annoying “indigestion. pains,” you eat a | 


normal diet without difficulty. People by 
tens of thousands have recently found this 
out. Found that this small dosage of 


“PHILLIPS ” taken after meals makes 


them forget they have stomachs. 


Try It— Just Once 


Try it just once, and you'll wonder why 
someone hadn't told you about it before. 
It’s really marvelous. 

You can take either the familiar liquid 


“PHILLIPS’”’, or, now, the new Phillips’ | 


Milk of Magnesia Tablets. Little tablets 
scarcely larger than aspirin tablets, that 
you can carry with you in your pocket or 
your purse to take when needed. 

Get either form today at your drug- 
gist’s. You'll be amazed at results. A big 
box of the tablets costs only 25c. Be sure, 
though, that whichever form you buy — 
liquid or tablet—is clearly marked 
PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia. Watch 
out for this. 

ALSO IN TABLET FORM: Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia Tablets are now on sale at all drug stores 


everywhere. Each tiny tablet is the equivalent of a 
teaspoonful of Genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 


Milk of Magnesia 
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OUR new winter coat will be as smart as its muff, for every coat must have 
| we cosy bit of fur-'n'-fabric to twck the hands in. The muff purse is favored 
—the kind that zips and does away with the bag. While many muffs are of 
all fur, still many more are of coat fabric tabbed with fur. 
2 
Something soul-satisfying about a muff as well as hand-warming. As Frances 
Shattuck says: 





"Put your hands in muff position. 
Note your quick psycho-transition! 

For it's a gesture of aplomb 

When your hands are placed upon 

Your tummy. There's tonic enough 
For the ego — in the muff." 


The very youngest coat is showing the furred Peter Pan collar, which is very new. 
Of course, the muff is ever present. Saw a darling in green diagonal cloth, with 
Peter Pan flattened collar of leopard. The fabric muff had a dab of leopard set 


to one side. 
C 


The "waterfall" collar of fur is very flattering to every face, and cascades in soft 
fur folds down the front of many a new coat. 


If you want an informal-formal dress that will slay ‘em all, choose a black 
marquisette, long-sleeved in raglan effect from a bloused back. | fell for one so 
black, so sheer, that it showed up the Alencon-trimmed slip wonderfully. A tiny 
collar of sequins was matched up with a V'd pocket on the skirt. 


“Molten metal," every place | turn | see liquid gowns of shimmering metal cloth 
that catch at the heart. So many of the smarter ones are long-sleeved, with slit 


skirt hem. 
a 


If you want an unusually unusual dress for late afternoon affairs or early dining, 
the knitted tinsel-with-wool ankle-length frock is devastating. A silver tinsel basque 
peplum blouse over black wool skirt made me long for a flock of tea-time dates. 


| ® 
| Tunics .. . and more tunics! We can't seem to have enough of 'em. And don't 
| make the mistake that so many women do. ''l'm too small for a tunic.’ There are 


' so many lengths that be ye five feet nothing or almost six, there is a length to 
suit. The smarter knits are taking up tunics, too. 


Women of Affairs — meaning those with two dates on the same day — find a real 
| pal in the tunic double-duty dresses. With the tunic on, a good-looking afternoon 
dress. Unbutton the tunic — generally they're back-buttoned — and you are 
dressed for dinner! A demure, black crépe tunic dress, when untunicked, showed 
a divine red-and gold tinsel waist, with one of those smart new triple-strapped 
shoulder effects. 


If you plan to buy a new fur coat and if you are not one of those cold-in-the knee 
lassies, and if you want it to be, oh, so stunning—those shorter-than-knee fur coats 
are very trim. Of course they are fitted in at the waist, out of deference to the 


smart Cossack influence. 
S 





The Russian tendency must not be overlooked, for there is a jauntiness to the 
high turban, the belted coat, the furred silhouette that sets all our hearts a-patter. 
And it's surprising how well it suits the average young woman. For the ‘teen age 
it is simply ravishing, and the football games are bringing forth styles from the 
Steppes that are cheer leaders. 


The hostess gown is ousting all other types of formal lounging garments, and again 
the metal cloths score. Shoulder-to-hem fringes and chiffon scarfs are added 
on for those who like to make entrances. 
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heels of that awful bang. Her eyes didn’t 
look well. ‘That settles it!” she thought 
dully. Harry had rushed out like a brute, 
without a word or a sign. If he had only 
knocked, ifhe hadonly . . . 

She went into the kitchen and it didn’t 
help her peace of mind when she discovered a 
half pot of coffee and two very cold and 
soggy pieces of toast Harry had laid hope- 
fully on her plate. If he’d only said some- 
thing; a word, a tiny little look, anything! 
She walked about, touching things mechani- 
cally. She was right—he was simply impos- 
sible—but there was such a lot to be said for 
Harry. 

The long day crawled, tortoiselike to mid- 
afternoon. 

And in mid-afternoon a key jiggled faintly 
at the front door and Harry came in. He had 
a guilty florist look in his eye and a sizable 
package in his hand. He walked in awk- 
wardly. Laid the package on the table. 

He said with a hard jauntiness: “Larkin 
called me in this morning and offered me the 
new position. He thinks I'll be able to handle 
it. Er—little present for you, Cora.” 

“A present—for me? How nice, Harry.” 

They were both wary, elaborately casual. 
She opened the wrapped peace offering with 
unsteady fingers. Suddenly she gasped. 

“Harry!” 

The gift was a splendidly proportioned, a 
noble mackerel. 

“Harry!” Her voice was barely audible. 

“Happened to see it on a stand,’’ he said 
with an uneven grin. “The fella recom- 
mended it. I—I thought maybe you might 
fix it up swell for—for dinner tonight—for 
just the two of us, sorta—” 

“Oh—Harry, Harry, HARRY!” 

After a long tumultuous interlude Cora 
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mothers and wives,” she said. ‘Someone 
has to go.” 

“Not Frank,” sobbed Marian. “I’ve 
already paid—paid too much. Frank, tell 
me you'll stay ashore. Let someone else go.” 

Slowly Frank shook his head. 

The woman beside Marian tried to raise 
her to her feet. 

“It’s no use. . . no use,” she said. “I 
know . . there’s no holding them. They 
won't stop for wife, mother, nor child.” 

She lifted the sobbing Marian from the 
sand. 

“Away, boys!” shouted Frank. 

With a shout they seized the dory and 
ran it out into the waves. As soon as it 
floated, Frank and another man leaped into 
the bobbing craft, and seized the oars. The 
rest of the men rushed back to the beach, 
and in less than a minute the dory was gone 
from the circle of light thrown by the fire. 


THE NEXT hour lives in my mind like a 
nightmare. The weird light of the fire, the 
anxious voices of men, the tense, hard tones 
of women, and, above all, Marian’s sobbing, 
blended in a configuration too remote from 
experience to seem real. As the flames from 
the fire showed signs of dying, the men 
heaped more and more wood upon it, and, 
fanned by the gale, long yellow flames, 
streaked with red and green spurts from 
the driftwood, licked upward into the night. 
The roar and crackle of the fire the tense 
voices, the howling wind, seemed to blend 
into a furious sequence of minor chords of 
which the waves crashing against the beach 
furnished the deep fundamental. It was 
only by an effort that I realized that all this 
was real: that somewhere in the three miles 
of angry water between us and the helpless 
vesse! was Frank in a dory; that the convul- 
sive sobs I heard beside me were Marian’s. 


remembered the fish. A marvellously differ- 
ent Cora—a singing Cora of softer curves 
and pinker cheeks. She picked up the 
mackerel. 

“You come right along with me, young 
man. 

They proceeded to the kitchen. Cora 
opened the window and threw the naked 
mackerel abroad. 


faint and melancholy plop! 

Harry said: ‘I'd have eaten it, honey, I 
swear, But—well, promise me you won’t 
get mad?” 

She said tremulously that she wouldn’t 
get mad. 


“The smell of it nearly killed me on the | 


way home,” he admitted. ‘Honest and 


truly, I still hate the stuff!’ 


“Guess what we're having for supper | 


tonight?” 
He didn’t have to ask. He had just 


It turned uncomplain- | 
ingly over and over and struck far below on | 
the stone pavement of the rear court with a | 





noticed the blessed aroma from the oven. 
An incense that hinted at a brown glutinous 
crust covering a multitude of plump, mouth- | 
watering beans. He could smell the indivi- 
dual essence of criss-crossed pork. 

“Smells, ahem, kind of fair.” 

“The fish,” Cora said in her clear, lovely 
voice, “will be introduced gradually.” 

Harry nodded. “‘Sounds sensible, darling.” | 
“Ask me,’’ Cora said, “how often we’re 
going to have baked beans at dinner from | 

now on.” 
He asked her. 
““Infrequently,” Cora said. 
“Sounds fair enough,”’ he said hastily. 
And at that precise instant Harry Clyde 
passed smoothly into the solid marching 
ranks of veteran husbands. 


A hideous hour passed. Then, against the 
blackness of the water, at the very rim of 
the glow thrown by the fire, showed a} 
blacker spot. Behind this black spot came 
a second, and a chorus of cheers rose from 
the group of men gathered beside the fire. 
They rushed to the water’s edge to help the | 
boats in landing. 

I bent over Marian. 

“He’s back!” I cried. ‘Back safely!” 

She raised her face and looked into my 
eyes. Tears and rain streaked her cheeks, 
and there were straggling wisps of hair over 
her eyes. 

“I’ve lost him. I’ve lost him,” she sobbed. 

“No! no!” EF said. “‘He’s back. Don’t you 
understand?” 

She nodded her head slowly. 

“IT understand. . but I’ve lost him.” | 

She rose and crept like a wounded animal 
to join the watching group. 

Frank’s dory was the first to land. As it | 
rolled into shallow water, the men who! 
crowded it leaped into the water and dragged 
it ashore, helped by men from the waiting 
group who dashed into the water. A few 
seconds later, the other boat, as crowded as 
was Frank’s, was brought safely ashore. 

As soon as his feet were on land, Frank 
looked anxiously about for Marian. Seeing 
her standing beside me, he rushed ae 
her. 

“Their boats were all smashed but one,” 
he shouted, as he approached us. ‘‘We’ve 
got them all ashore.” 

Marian looked up at him. 

“That’s fine,’’ she said dully. 

He took her in his arms, and his eyes 
searched her face. 

“And Marian, I—” 

“I know,” she interrupted, pushing him 
away. “I know. I knew when you left the 
office. A promise to a woman isn’t anything 
when the sea calls.” | 

She turned away and began slowly to) 
walk toward the road leading to the store. | 
Frank and I followed a few steps behind her. 





WHEN I came from my bedroom the fol- | 
lowing morning there was nobody about the 
house. In the kitchen I found everything 
laid out for my breakfast and a note addres- | 
sed to me. 

“Can you manage your own breakfast 
this morning? I have to go right down to the 






KEEPS YOUR SKIN LOVELY AND 





At last, a face powder that lasts for hours, 
yet doesn't clog or stretch the pores 


BEAUTIFUL skin is a healthy skin. But 

your skin can’t be radiantly alive, 
smooth and lovely if you use a face 
powder which clogs and stretches the 
tiny delicate pores. 


Woodbury’s Facial Powder positively 
will not clog your pores—it leaves them 
free to breathe; keeps the complexion 
vigorously healthy. It’s made by skin 
specialists from only the purest and finest 
ingredients which cannot harm the skin 
in any way. 


Woodbury’s six becoming shades were 
selected by fashion experts, to harmo- 
nize with the true skin tones. Its even- 
clinging, gossamer-fine texture lends to 
your features the soft, smooth bloom of 
youth. Its subtle, delicate fragrance will 
charm you. 


Box illustrated, 50c. Also $1 boxes. 10c 
and 25c sizes in Five-and-Ten-Cent and 
Variety Stores. 


WOODBURY’S ROUGE AND LIPSTICK 


Also safe for the most sensitive skin. 
Four smart, becoming shades. 50c each. 
Dainty green and silver cases. They 
make an attractive set. 

ON THE AIR—"“BING CROSBY ENTERTAINS,” 
Tuesday Evenings, 9:00 P.M., E.S.T., Columbia Coast- 
to-Coast Network. 


“DANGEROUS PARADISE,’’ Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays, 7:45 P. M., E.S.T., N. B. C. Network. 
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Woodburys 


FACIAL POWDER 


GENEROUS TRIAL ASSORTMENT...5c 
John H. Woodbury, Lid., Perth, Ontario, Dept. 512 
For the enclosed 5c send me one of each of the six 
shades of Woodbury’s Facial Powder—and a tube of 
Woodbury’s germ-free Cold Cream containing ele- 
ment 576, which is helpful in overcoming Dry Skin. 
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This Treatment 
Eases a Sore Throat 
in Less than 3 Minutes 


PAINS AND SORENESS RELIEVED 
ALMOST INSTANTLY THIS WAY 





of a glass of water. 





Now, millions are discarding old-time 
methods of treating sore throat .. . 
“washes,” “antiseptics” . .. for an en- 
tirely new method. A way that is rated 
one of the most remarkable developments 
of medical science. Try it. Incredible as 
it may seem, comfort is restored often in 
2 to 3 minutes! 


All you do is crush and stir 3 Aspirin 
tablets in a third of a glass of water. 
Gargle with it twice. (If you have signs of 
a cold, take 2 Aspirin tablets with a full 
glass of water.) 

Throat specialists throughout Canada 
are advising this. When you buy, though, 
see that you get what you want—Aspirin. 
Aspirin dissolves or disintegrates speedily 
and completely. Leaves no irritating 





Get tin of 12 tablets or economical 
bottle of 24 or 100 at any druggist’s. 





2. GARGLE thoroughly—throw your head way 
back, allowing a little to trickle down your throat. 





ey 


4. If you have signs of a head or chest cold, take 
2 Aspirin tablets—drink a full glass of water. 
Repeat in 2 hours. 


particles. Watch out for this. Aspirin is 
the trademark of the Bayer Company of 
Canada, Ltd. Aspirin tablets are made 
in Canada and all druggists have them. 
Look for the name Bayer in the form of a | 
cross stamped on every Aspirin tablet. 























WHY ASPIRIN 
WORKS SO FAST 54 


Drop an Aspirin tablet 
in a glass of water. Note 
that it starts to disinte- 

rate BEFORE it 
Pouches the bottom of 
the glass. 

What it does in this 
glass it does in your 
stomach. Hence its fast 
action when you take it 
internally. And, as a 
gargle, it disintegrates 
so completely no irritat- 
ing particles are left; it 
“takes hold” instantly 
and effectivel 


For Quick Relief, Demand 
and Get Aspirin 


DOES NOT 
HARM THE HEART 





YOU WILL recognize the exquisite Antoine 
coiffure, illustrated, as appearing on the 
Beauty Culture cover of last month’s 
Chatelaine. Since then we have received 
| literally hundreds of excited letters asking 
| for details concerning the style. And so we 
present it once again with the description 
for which you have asked. 

Antoine, who, you know, is one of the chief 
exponents of the “‘off-the-ears”’ style of hair- 
| dressing, created this evening coiffure as a 
setting for the white gardenias which trail 
in a fascinatingly casual way around the 
| back of the head. The hair is parted mid- 
way at the side, and is swirled so subtly that 
scarcely the suspicion of a wave breaks its 
flatness at the top of the head. Over the top 
of the ears the ends break joyously into 
curls. Curls cluster forward on to the fore- 
head, too—which is in complete accord with 
the new emphasis fashion is placing on 
milady’s brow. 

It’s a refreshingly youthful mode, and if 
your face is heart-shaped like that of the 
girl for whom the coiffure was designed, 
you'll yearn to imitate it. 

Tuck a spray or a single flower into your 
tresses when you go out evenings. It’s being 
done this winter—and there never was a 








Fish for Two 
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amusing, wasn’t it? Well, let me tell you 
right now. If you think for one minute—” 

“That’s quite enough.” 

“Oh, it’s enough, eh?” 
| “Must you shout at the top of your lungs 
| in a public hall?” 
| She swished regally into their apartment. 
Harry’s long legs pursued. 

“You did it purposely to humiliate me,” 
he stormed. “In my own house. Before 
guests. You did it deliberately.” 

“Yes, deliberately !”’ 

“Oh, you admit it.” 

“Admit it?” Her laughter was thin, 
brittle. “I’m proud. And I’m glad. For 
once I served a civilized meal to civilized 
people. I’m through handing out hash and 
beans and—and hamburger to a savage.” 

“T see. Now I’ma savage.” 

“Yes, a savage. A mean, overbearing, 
quarrelsome savage. If you want your 
precious beans, go climb on a counter stool 
somewhere and—and swill them. I’m 
through. I’m done. I’m fed up with you.” 

She wept noisily. Her grief was no soft- 
ener to Harry’s wrath. It put the last cold 


| touch of finality to his hate. Just a bawling 


little termagant—a nagging horror. And he, 
Harry, had married this angry whimperer, 
had cabined himself with her for the rest of 
his well-meaning and good-natured life, 
Caught! Snared! Like a rat in a trap! 

“This is the end, Cora,” he said solemnly, 
“*As soon as you find time to—” 
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Your Hair 


prettier fashion. More sophisticated but 
equally smart are the glittering jewelled 
clips which may accent your coiffure when 
you go forth to dine or dance. Sometimes a 
row of shining stars may follow the line of 
your parting or the hairline straight across 
your forehead. Sometimes two or three only 
gleam brilliantly against smoothly brushed 
hair. Ear-clips, too, may add a distin- 
guished accent to your evening coiffure. 
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“Thanks. I’m packing up tomorrow.” 
Her jaw was rigid. 

“Very well.” He bowed. “I'll sleep here 
on the couch if you don’t mind.” 


HARRY didn’t sleep very well that night. 
He stretched out fully clothed and stared 
miserably at the brilliantly lighted ceiling. 
Dismay came flooding in the backwash of 
fury. Traitorous little thoughts kept peck- 
ing at him, plaguing him. Her gay little 
laugh, her soft, slim throat, the sweet curve 
of her body . . . Their brave plans for the 
future. 

He swung his feet to the floor and sat 
motionless for a long time, elbows on knees, 
worried blonde head knuckled between his 
big hands. There was such a lot to be said 
for Cora! 

He decided, uneasily, that he’d be dis- 
tantly friendly in the morning; let her see 
in a delicate way that under her unfortunate 
quick temper he recognized the truly admir- 
able qualities of the real Cora. If she gave 
him the slightest smile, the faintest overture 
. . . That was it; let her make the first over- 
ture. He said that over and over to himself 
until it sounded logical and just. Finally, he 
fell asleep. 

There were no masculine nods of distant 
friendship in the morning. Cora didn’t 
appear. 

“That settles it!’”” Harry said sternly. He 
said it frequently all through a hasty and 
botched breakfast prepared by himself. 
With his coat on and his hat and briefcase in 
his hand he sidled toward the locked bed- 
room door. 

He didn’t knock. The thought of her 
sleeping calmly behind a locked barrier 
infuriated him. He turned, tiptoed away. 
Twice he paced the living room’s length. 
Then he strode out of the apartment and 
slammed the front door behind him with a 
resounding crash. 

Cora came slowly from her room on the 
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““‘D’you think it’s true?”’ snapped Conis- 
ton, 

But Ash again breathed: “Listen!” 

“My next concern was to identify the 
pudding, and to this end I had it cooked in 
a special basin and wrapped in a special 
cloth— both basin and cloth have no dupli- 
cates in the house. It was not unwrapped 
until I went out to set the brandy alight. 
This was done, ostensibly, to avoid the 
puddings becoming cold, on their long jour- 
ney trom the kitchen. (This room is not my 
usual dining room. ) 

“The poison, which I need not specify, 
will begin to act within two to five hours, 
and death will ensue about three hours 
later.” 

“It’s a lie!”’ shouted Coniston. He was 
crimson to the ears. Myra pressed her 
hands tightly over her mouth to control its 
quivering. 

Dorset turned to Ash. “Is it true?” 
Strange how they all hung on the answer. 

He spoke hurriedly. ‘‘He may be boast- 
ing: it’s a form of insanity. Wait! he’s 
speaking.” 

“I am giving you these details to con- 
vince you that I am speaking the truth. It 
would detract from the value of the experi- 
ment if you were to continue in doubt until 
you actually felt the effects of the poison.” 
» Suddenly Ash ran to the table and seemed 
to hunt for something. Disappointed, he 
turned to the sideboard. 

“No mustard,’’ boomed the voice. “‘Natur- 
ally I had all the condiments removed be- 
fore the pudding was brought in. Anyway, 
I doubt whether it would be much use by 
now. The poison is quickly absorbed.” 

Myra sprang up. “It’s true. Stephen, I 
know it’s true. What's he doing now?” 

Behind the glass, Vibart pulled his chair 
up toa little table and took upa pencil. His 
opaque eyes moved swiftly from.one to 
another of the group. Then, hastily, he 
jotted something in a notebook and looked 
up again. 

“He’s taking notes.” Coniston rushed 
forward. ‘“‘I’ll get you, you He caught 
up a heavy chair, and dashed it like a bat- 
tering-ram against the glass. Staggering 
back, he turned savagely on the others. 
“Come on, all together.” 

“Wait!” said Ash. “Before we exhaust 
our strength, let us decide, as calmly as we 
can, what is the best thing to do.” 

Coniston was beside himself. ‘‘He didn’t 
even flinch. He saw the chair coming and 
he went on scribbling. I'll—I‘ll—”’ 

“Pull yourself together, Coniston,” Dor- 
set said sharply. “If he didn’t flinch it 
shows the glass is really unbreakable. Come 
over here and listen to Mr. Ash.” 

Coniston, still panting heavily, complied. 
Myra sat with her elbows on the table, her 
face hidden in her hands. Ash’s mouth had 
stiffened, but there was no panic in his 
steady eyes. 

“I'll examine the shutters and doors to 
see if there is any chance of forcing them— 
I’m an engineer. We want to avoid exertion 
if possible—it will quicken the action of the 
poison. Keep still, all of you.” 

They watched his actions in silence. 
Crisis had transformed the commonplace 
stranger into a leader of men. 

At last he shook his head. ‘No earthly 
use. Now come to the window and shout, 
all together, I'll give the word.” 

They hurried past the open hatch with 
averted eyes, but they were all aware of that 
detached scrutiny and of the flying pencil. 

They faced the steel shutters. 

“Now altogether. HELP!” 

“HELP!” 

“HELP!” 

Their desperate clamor seemed to hit the 
steel and echo round the room. It was ter- 
rifying. Suddenly Myra crumpled. ‘“I—I 
can’t!’’ Her husband caught her, and almost 
carried her to a chair. 

Coniston sent another cracked shout 
against the shutters. Then Ash stopped 
him. 

“Wait. Conserve your strength. Someone 
may have heard, and be coming.” 

But they all knew how slight was the 
chance. On Christmas night no one was 
abroad in that quiet countryside, and if 


pudding. In another hour. 

Coniston saw his gesture, saw Myra’s 
growing hysteria, and her gallant attempt 
to master it. ‘‘Good heavens. Is there | 
nothing we can do?” 

Dorset answered him. ‘Yes, there is one | 
thing we can do. We can show that— 
psychologist how decent men and women | 
meet death.” 

The words steadied them. Myra sat up, 
opened her handbag, and began to repair | 
the damage her tears had done. 

“Splendid!” said Ash. ‘There is no need | 
to give up hope yet. Will everyone keep 
quiet and try to see a way out of this| 
impasse? Force can’t help us, but strategy | 
might.” 

He sat down at the table and dropped his 
head on his hand in an attitude of concen- 
trated thought. 


Because hand skin 
1S @ DIFFERENT 
kind of skin and 


dries out faster 


| 
THE MINUTES passed, dragged, and then | 
suddenly jerked onward. Ash never opened 
his eyes, but from time to time the other 
three took surreptitious glances at their 
watches. 

Ten o’clock. A square, modern clock 
struck the hour with relentless, swift | 
strokes. An hour and a half since. 
Even if help came now? 

Myra’s thoughts were like a_terror- 
stricken mob, rushing this way and that. | 
She must keep them moving; but always 
they circled, getting closer and closer to the 
forbidden zone. She stared at Roy. He) 
looked different, somehow. His eyes met| 
hers and flicked away immediately—how | 
restless he was. Life had been very kind to} 
Roy; he would hate to die. No, no! 
think of something else. Stephen was look- 
ing at her, too. He leant forward. Spoke. 
low. 

“Myra, I have always known about. . 
No need to say the name. “It won’t be 
disloyalty, now, if you—if it would help you 
to be with him.” 

Her tired thoughts ceased their restless 
circling. Roy’s arms round her, tightly; her | 
face pressed against his shoulder. Yes, per- 
haps it would—help. 

Without a backward glance or thought | 
she went to him. “‘Roy—” 

His hot grasp was on her wrist. He! 
pulled her aside. 

“Myra, I’ve thought of a—well, it might 
be a chance.” His restless eyes flickered | 
round the room. 

‘‘Myra, even if he is mad, he’s a man. He 
might respond. To you.” 

“Vibart?’’ She frowned at him, uncompre- 
hending. 

“Yes. Go up close. Make him look at 
you. You're beautiful—he’s a man—he 
might—” 

Still frowning vaguely, she tried to shake 
the hard fingers off her wrist. 

‘‘Myra, can you hear?’’ His low voice was | 
impatient. “It’s a chance. D’you want us 
to die like rats in a trap?” 

She looked at him steadily. “If that’s our 
only hope I’m afraid we'll have to. Vibart | 
has never seen me as a—personality. He 
never would—no matter what I did.” 

“Well, try it—try it! But don’t tell 
Stephen.” 

“Why not?” 
denly. 

“You know what he is. He wouldn’t let 
you.” | 

“Why not?” 

Roy’s hand on her wrist twitched irri- 
tably. ‘‘Good heavens! 
sooner die.” 

“‘He would sooner die.” She repeated the 
words slowly and looked around for her 
husband. He was standing, facing the | 
shuttered window, his back to the room. | 
His silvered head was high. Slowly her eyes 
came back to the other man’s heated face 
and insistent gaze. In silence they ex- 
changed a long, strange look. 

And in the silence, the efficient, modern | 


” 
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So soft, so smooth, her flower-like hands | 
thrill his heart... Don’t let roughened 
Jingers cheat YOU of romance 


geo or roughened hands 
are nature’s warning that the skin cells 
are drying out. Unlike your face, 
hands have no protecting film of oil 
to guard their precious moisture. 


Wind, cold weather, and the every- 
day tasks hands must do take their 
toll of this special non-oily moisture. 


The skin shrivels, sheds dry, horny 
particles that make your hands rough, 
unpleasant to touch. Soon painful 
chapping results. 


Puts moisture back into the skin 


But happily this peculiar kind of 
moisture can be replaced! Jergens 
Lotion is especially made to do this 
for you. It goes right down into the 
parched cells that are so greedy for 





She challenged him sl 








Better than any other lotion tested! 


smoother, lovelier. 


clock began to strike—quick definite} Name berets 
strokes. Eleven of them. PLEASE PRINT 
Too late. Too late. The words hovered Address s snsloased 


their shouts were heard, they would be | 
taken for noisy revellers. \ \ i d 
Ash glanced at his watch. Half-past nine. | 
It was an hour since they had eaten the| ¥- O My, Li i lap 


sit Jergens | otion 


FREE —Cenerous Trial Bottle... See for yourself 
how quickly, how completely this lotion goes into the skin. 
Makes 


Fill in and mail this coupon now— 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 574 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 














# Draw your finger sharply across your 
forehead—it feels oily. But the skin on 
your hands is non-oily . .. it is kept 
aoe by natural moisture inside the 
skin, 








it—that’s why it never feels sticky on 
the surface! 


One of Jergens ingredients is fa- 
mous for healing and softening, an- 
other for whitening. What miracles 
it works in your hands! But you’re 
not surprised when you understand 
why. Jergens Lotion has in it 

just the ingredients that the peculiar 


skin of the hands needs . . . come 
pounded in such a way that it 


goes right down inside the dried-out 
skin cells of the hands. It does this 


more quickly and more completely 
than any other lotion tested in recent 
laboratory experiments, 
Do try Jergens Lotion today. Drug 
and department stores carry the 50¢ 
and $1.00 sizes. A handy, smaller size 
at the 10¢ stores. 


hands 
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Say What You} 
Will... you've 


got to have extra 
layers to get 
extra protection 
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Each Delnap pad has Extra Layers 
for perfect security. But only with | 
a napkin of Delnaps’ Extra Layers 
can you be so certain. You'll notice 
DeLong Delnaps are different — | 
1, Delnaps’ Pad contains 4o layers 
of Cellulose, 10 more than the aver 


age... Absorbs more, penetrates 
slower, giving Safer Protection. | 
2: Delnaps’ Gauze will not absorb... | 
Stays soft indefinitely (can’t dry hard 
and scratchy). Much more comfortable. 
Ask for Delnaps by name... in 
the convenient Jade-green box. | 


DeLong Hook & Eye Company 
of Canada, Lrd., St. Mary's, Ont. 
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as I appeared in the door. 


tore,” it read, and it was in] Marian’s 
handwriting. 

I prepared my breakfast, thoughtfully 
ate it alone and went down to the store. 
Marian was in the office. 

“Did you get along all right?” she asked, 


“Of course I did,” I laughed. “Old 


| bachelors have to learn to look after them- 
| selves.”” 


I went over and sat on the desk. 
“I think I’d better start back to the city 
this afternoon or tomorrow,” I added, a 
little awkwardly. ‘My work is finished. 
You can carry on with the system.” 

She looked up at me. 

“I’m sorry this had to happen while you 
were here,” she said, simply. ‘Perhaps it 
would be better if you went: you can’t be 
having a very good time under the circum- 
stances.”” She paused a moment, then smiled 
wanly. “Right now you’d better come down 
to the wharf with me. Frank will want you 
to see the Bonne Chance Second.” 

“The what?” 

“The Bonne Chance Second,” she repeated, 
rising. ‘He went out early this morning 
and bought old Captain Winegarth’s 


Dinner at Christmas 


(Continued from page | |) 


burst out. “What an appalling idea! To sit 
calmly by, taking notes while people. . .” 

Her voice tailed off. The black eyes were 
watching her, but they were not seeing ker, 
the personality; they were registering the 
reactions of a laboratory specimen. 

He resumed. “Of course, the ideal condi- 
tions are present in an execution. One could 
record the whole thing. ee 

Myra turned to Coniston with a gesture 
of appeal. But it was her husband who came 
to her rescue. 

“This is scarcely a cheerful subject for 
the dinner table,’ he began, but Vibart’s 
harsh voice bore him down. 

“It is a subject which must be very fami- 
liar to you—to all of you.” His eyes passed 
slowly from one to another. “Mr. Dorset! 
When a man is your age, within nodding 
distance of the ‘allotted span,’ the thought 
of death is pretty often with him. 

“Mr. Ash! You were through the war. 
There’s not much you don’t know about the 
old reaper. 

“Captain Coniston, as a soldier, one might 
almost say that death is your profession.” 

His eyes reached the woman, and she 
waited for his words with fascinated horror. 

“Death is never far from a woman’s 
elbow. The beginning of life means, always, 
the possibility of its end.” 

Dorset pushed back his chair and deliber- 
ately rose. 

“I am afraid you are beginning to find the 
heat oppressive, my dear,’’ he said loudly. 
“Perhaps Professor Vibart. . .” 

The host sprang up. ‘‘Of course. I'll fix up 
the other room. Stay where you are a 
moment.”’ He left them abruptly. 


AS THE door closed behind him, Myra 
openly dropped her head on to her hand. 
Her knees were shaking. 

“Fellow’s mad,”’ exclaimed Coniston. 

“I believe he is,”” said Ash, but in a dif- 
ferent tone. They all looked at him. He 
was not insignificant when you looked again. 
“I heard he was eccentric, but there are 
things about him—that brutality—I believe 
he is insane.” 

Myra pushed back her chair. “Stephen, 
let’s go. This room—it’s like him. Let’s 

0.”” 
. “Good evening, everybody,” said a voice 
—a loud-speaker voice, a voice which filled 
the room. 

The woman screamed, and was silent. 


schooner. He’s renaming her the Bonne 
Chance Second.” 

She led the way from the office out to the 
street and locked the store door behind her. 
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PUBLIC ENEMY 


The storm had almost completely blown 
itself out. The sun was shining, and but for Mut 
heavy seas that pounded against the break- & e 


water there was no reminder of the horrors 
of the previous night. Marian took me 
silently to the wharf and led me to one ol 
the schooners which were tied up. From the 
deck Frank greeted me with a cheerful 
smile. 

“What do you think of her?” he called 
breezily, waving his hand over the deck 
“Looks pretty nice, doesn’t she?” 

I glanced at Marian’s set features, gulped 
down a lump in my throat and made some 
inane reply which Frank did not hear, for 
one of the crew approached him at that 
moment with a question. 

“All right, cap’n,” said the sailor, as he 
turned away after getting his answer. 

Marian, her face seamed with long lines. 
turned to me. 

“Captain! Captain!” she repeated bit- 
terly. ‘They called my father ‘Captain’!” 


Kill that cold at once! 


The real No. 1 Public Enemy is the “common™ 
cold. It is a constant menace to our health and 


| well being and should be “‘killed” quickly. 


“It is odd,” continued the voice. “I can 
see you but I can’t hear you, and you can 
hear me but you can’t see me—until you 
turn round.” 

As one person, they wheeled about. In 
the farthest wall of the room, a hatch had 
been slid open about the size and shape of a! 
serving-hatch, and through this they could 
see a room, evidently a study, and Vibart | 
seated close to the hatch, looking at them | 
through the thickest plate-glass they had 
ever seen. He seemed to be speaking into a 
microphone. ote 

“T had these two rooms specially built for 
observation experiments,” continued the 
enormous voice. “If you will listen I will 
explain our present experiment.” 

“He ts mad,” exclaimed Ash. “We'd | 
better go while—we'd better go.” 

Hurriedly, and in silence, they turned to | 
the door. 

“The doors, of course, are locked and! 
bolted,” Vibart explained. ‘They are made 
of steel. The windows have steel shutters 
which are also locked, and they let no light 
escape. This glass is unbreakable. You 
won't take my word, of course,”” he went on, 
“but be quick about it. There’s not much 
time to waste.” 

“It’s no use,” said Ash, presently. “Let's 
hear what the experiment is. It may—it 
may not be anything much.” 

Myra sat down. The men preferred to | 
stand. 

“Now we can get on with it,” Vibart 
exclaimed, in obvious relief. He might have 
been addressing a class of students. “My 
remarks on the phenomenon of death 
were not idle. My remarks never are. I 
decided some time ago that in order to 
complete my book I must be able to make 
some observations under favorable condi- 
tions. Hence my Christmas party. Hence | 
my careful choice of subjects. It would have | 
been more satisfactory, of course, to deal | 
with one subject at a time; but that might | 
bring the law blundering in on my work. | 
My method—” 

“God!” ejaculated Coniston, but Ash | 
silenced him sharply. 

“My method was to introduce a poison 
into the plum pudding, and by suitable 
preliminaries to cause you to accept the | 
small size of the pudding (enabling me to| 
avoid eating it), and also to ensure that out 
of politeness you should eat your entire 
portions. 

“Naturally, I did not run any risk of 
arousing suspicion. In the event of an 
enquiry, the cook and the maid will both 
testify that they never lost sight of me while 
I was stirring the pudding. It was simple | 
enough to distract their attention for the | 
few seconds while I was pouring in the} 
poison.” 

Myra, without moving her eyes from the 
professor’s face, reached out a trembling 
hand. 
pressure. 


Her husband caught it in a firm! 
| 


A cold is an infection produced within the system 
by a germ. Common sense dictates that you treat 
it internally as an internal infection. When 
a cold attacks don’t waste time. Use Grove’s. 
Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is an 
internal treatment that goes directly to the source 
of the trouble. It does the four things necessary: 
First, it opens the bowels; Second, it combats 
the cold germs in the system and reduces the fever; 
Third, it relieves the headache and “grippy™ 
feeling; Fourth, it tones up the system and helps 
fortify against further attacks. 


At the first signs of a cold buy a bex of Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine (the large size is the mest economical 
to buy). Make sure you get Grove’s. They're in a white 

Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine has what it takes 
te stop a cold quickly and effectively. 


Groves LAXATIVE 
BROMO QUININE 


Needed 
in Every 
Nursery 


Few things are so 
essential in the nur- 
sery as depend- 
able 
—for comfort on 


cold days and 


nights — for quick 


water Dotties 


™. 


relief when 


td pains 
; and ailments sud- 


denly develop. Viceroy 


water bottles for nursery 


use are made in both con- 


ventional and toy- 


land designs. 


MADE IN CANADA 


VICEROY MANUFACTURING CO., LTD, WEST TORONTO 
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Vibart very carefully made another note. 

Then Ash began gesturing. 

“Let me try,” said Myra. She stepped to 
the hatch. 

Five minutes later they exchanged help- 
less looks. ‘He's not seeing us as people like 
himself,” Myra explained. ‘We're simply 
specimens to him. As you said, his common- 
sense isn’t functioning.” 

“But this is awful,” protested Dorset. 
“If we could get a doctor it might still not 
be too late. He must be made to realize.” 

3ut it was abundantly clear that nothing 
could penetrate his absorption—nothing 
they could do. Ash, who was watching him 
closely, suddenly exclaimed. 

He turned to the others. ‘‘He’ll realize 
pretty soon—without any help from us.” 





Hollywood 
Cleans House 
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purged product is shown on the screen in 
those local cinemas, audiences elect not to 
like them and box-office receipts fall. 

Hollywood thinks it’s the dickens of a 
mess! 

In England the Board of Censors is con- 
trolled and elected by the government, with- 
out regard to the politics and religions of 
the members chosen. The board decides 
what the populace may see. It is reasonably 
strict. Certain pictures may be viewed by 
adults only. No outside interference is 
allowed once the decision is made. If people 
don’t like certain films they may stay away. 
And members of the censorship board realize 
that because Farmer Giles does not approve 
of chorus girls’ legs, if they insist on dressing 
the Follies down to the ankles, there will be 
no chorus girls in future and no film industry. 

England is supposedly not the Land of 
the Free. But British cinemas are continu- 
ally packed with appreciative audiences. 
There are no leagues of decency; no local 
censorship boards. London seldom throws 
out American-made pictures. And if Lon- 
don approves, then ‘“‘Hickville’’ must take 
them and like them. In England they are 
trying to educate the minds of the small 
town audience to the standards of conserva- 
tive audiences in big cities. Not with un- 
reasonable aggressiveness, but enough to 
encourage those country minds out of a 
dangerously uneducated rut. 

Audiences who are objecting to the Purity 
Stamp throughout the United States may 
be inclined to agree with such a method of 
censorship. Providing they are not asked to 
view anything morbid or filthy, they may 
just be asking for that little spice to life 
which the past years of dark depression have 
deleted. 

In the past that has obviously been the 
attitude. If Hollywood said it was O. K., 
audiences believed that producers knew 
what they wanted better than they knew 
themselves. 

On occasions they have cast Norma 
Shearer, Joan Crawford, Myrna Loy, Kay 
Francis, Jean Harlow and a half dozen of 
their other glamorous sophisticates in 
“pretty pretty rdéles.” 

And audiences, despite former whines, 
have refused to accept their lovely sinners 
in clean pinafores. Box-office receipts on 
these players’ films dropped alarmingly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Public, so the producers 
think, would appear to prefer the alluring 
Miss Shearer as an erring wife with a 
naughty twinkle in her eye. They prefer 
Miss Crawford as the penniless shopgirl or 
chorus dancer who rises to fame on the 
boss’s son’s banking account. They prefer 
Miss Loy living in elegant sin and liking it. 
Never has Jean Harlow scored such box- 
office success for her company than when in 


It was exactly eleven thirty when Vibart 
dropped his pencil and wiped his brow. He 
moved restlessly, then suddenly crouched 
forward. 

When he looked up, Ash met his eyes and 
at last his personality was behind them. 
They dropped to the dish of pudding and 
the charms He nodded slowly, twice. 

Then a bewildered frown crossed his face. 
He inclined his lips to the microphone. 

“Can’t understand—why you tried—to 
warn me,”’ gasped the voice. 

Myra caught her husband’s hand. Her 
voice was sharp with distress. “‘Oh, Stephen, 
he thinks—he thinks there’s nothing in the 
world but self!’’ 

““My dear,” said Dorset gently, “his eyes 
will soon be. opened.” 


tough, somewhat immoral combat with | 


*‘Dutch’”’ Gable. 
Deleting sin from films will naturally have 


a far-reaching effect. But can it clean up the | 


world of today with an independent courage 
of its own convictions? 

Will audiences, deprived of a little clean 
dirt on celluloid, be like defiant children 
digging their fingers in the jam jar when 
mother’s back is turned, and seek out risqué 
plays and books rather than visit ‘‘uninter- 
esting”’ films? 


THE WAR of Purity has cost Hollywood a 
fortune. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 
alone have expended $750,000 in cleaning 
up “The Green Hat’’ with Constance Ben- 
nett, “The Merry Widow,” with Jeanette 
MacDonald, ‘‘Chained,’’ with Joan Craw- 
ford, and “‘The Girl From Missouri,” with 
Jean Harlow. 

In ‘The Green Hat’’ remaking was neces- 
sary, because in Michael Arlen’s story Iris 
March marries a man who commits suicide 
on his wedding night ‘‘for purity.” It tran- 
spires later in the book that he was diseased. 
In the film, naturally the situation was 
handled very delicately. But it couldn’t get 
by. Now Miss March’s better half discovers 
that he is a bigamist and jumps out of the 
window. Better to inherit a second wife than 
a disease! 

“The Merry Widow” had to suffer changes 
of dialogue throughout because there was 
allusion, originally, to the various love 
affairs of the King (Maurice Chevalier). 
“The Girl from Missouri’’ has had its title 
changed from ‘One Hundred Per Cent 
Pure,” and has also had dialogue changes. 
Incidentally Miss Harlow has been provided 
with more clothes. 

Paramount have spent a fortune remak- 
ing “It Ain’t No Sin” with Mae West. Now 
known as “The Belle of the Nineties,” and 
minus Mae’s intrigue with a prize fighter, 
this film is cleaning up at the box offices, 
despite the fact that Mae with her waggling 
hips and wise cracks was named as one of 
the reasons for the War of Purity. 

Companies with fifty or sixty pictures on 
their annual forthcoming schedules cannot 
possibly always be making “Little Women,” 
‘“‘Barretts of Wimpole Street’”’ and “‘David 
Copperfields.”” If they could, they’d never 
reap great financial harvests. 

Of course stars like Janet Gaynor, Will 
Rogers and Shirley Temple will always be 
big money-makers. But three stars cannot 
make a film firmament. 

Producers today are of the opinion that 
the immediate outcome will be a grand 
revival of costume pictures, mystery thrillers, 
more westerns, and above all—lots more 
musicals. 

“Music in the Air’’ with Gloria Swanson 
and John Boles, and ‘One Night of Love,”’ 
with Grace Moore and Mona Barrie, are 


sure proof of the fact that fun and nonsense | 


combined with lovely music are a money- 
making proposition until the particular 
cycle changes. 

And then what? 

Please don’t ask me. I’m only an em- 
ployee in a major studio in Hollywood. 

Photographs illustrating this article are by 
courtesy of Fox Films, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
and Paramount Pictures. 
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‘Within 6 days 


Woodbury’s did more for 


my skin than any method 





ig yeep you can have a lovelier skin 
in 30 days...or less. With Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, you are sure of 
positive improvement inside a 
month. 


This was proved in the recent Half- 
face Beauty Clinics held in 9 na- 
tions. Within 30 days Woodbury’s 
corrected stubborn, long-standing 
skin faults... brought clearness, 
freshness and health to every skin! 


It will do the same for you. And 
without extravagance. In order to 
enable new millions to enjoy the 
benefits of its proved beauty meth- 
od, Woodbury’s now comes to you 
for just 10c. The same quality and 
quantity that have always cost 25c. 





Use Woodbury’s not only for your 
complexion...but for hands, arms, 
shoulders, back. For all-over skin 


loveliness. 


10c! At drug, department stores, 
and your grocer’s! 


Don't miss these star programs—BING CROSBY, Tues- 
days, 9:00 P. M. E. S. T., Columbia Network .. . 
“DANGEROUS PARADISE” thrilling radio drama,Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, N.B.C., 7:45 P.M. E.S.T. 





| ever used” 


Lady Cecil Douglas participated in the 
London Beauty Clinic Test, of which 
Dr. Thomas F. Roche, supervising der- 
matologist, said: “With Woodbury’s, 
blackheads yielded to treatment in a 
few days. Large pores diminished, 
Dry skins became softer.” 


oodbury’s. FACIAL: SOAP 






MADE 


Oy 


SEND 10c for WCODBURY LOVELINESS KIT 


Containing generous trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, tubes of Woodbury’s germ-free Cold and Facial 
Creams, 6 dainty packets of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
—vone of each of the six flattering shades, 


John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 412, Perth, Ontario 


Name 





Street. 


City PROVINCE meme 
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For winter-season beauty 


YOUTHIFYING * 


TISSUE CREAM 


By HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


There’s no preparation like this unique YOUTHIFYING TISSUE 
CREAM. To create it, the foremost beauty authority has devoted 
a lifetime study to the seasonal needs of the skin. Begin now to 
use Youthifying Tissue Cream. It guards your skin against dry- 


ness, wrinkles, crows’-feet. 


Double its effectiveness by using it daily as part of Helena Rubin- 


stein’s world-famous 


THREE STEPS TO BEAUTY 


Cleanse with Pasteurized Face Cream. Revitalizes, refreshes, 
molds new beauty in skin and contours. 1.00... . Nourish with 
aoe Tissue Cream. 2.00, 3.50... . Brace and close pores 


with Skin 
Lotion (Extrait) Each 1.25. 


oning Lotion. For dry, sensitive skin use Anti-Wrinkle 


(Luxury Tax Extra) 


At the Helena Rubinstein Salons and all smart shops. The Salon 
invites you to see the latest make-up accents and to consult about your 
special beauty problems—without obligation. 





Helena Rubinstein 
126 Bloor Street West, Toronto 


The Robert Simpson Montreal, Limited, Montreal 


PARIS 





Chatelaine Service Bulletins 


Concise — Authentic— Essentially Helpful 


Fa How io Care 
for Your Hair 


By che Benacy Edncor 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 

Service Bulletin No. 15 
Every woman carries her character in 
her hands—so why not have yours 
beautifully cared for? A little skilled 
care will keep them lovely through the 
years. Daily care and unusual condi- 
tions are discussed in this bulletin. 
Price 5 cents. 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR HAIR 
Service Bulletin No. 16 
Whether long, short, oily or dry, blonde, 
brown, black or red—the beauty of a 
woman's hair depends solely on its 
vitality and grooming. Learn the secrets 
of a lovely “Crown of glory”’—and how 
to care for special problems and con- 

ditions. Price 10 cents. 


NEW YORK 





LONDON 


on Beauty Culture 


DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Service Bulletin No. 17 
Foundation care—powder — rouge — lip- 
stick—eye make-up—and special prob- 
lems—these are analyzed according to 
the various types and discussed in de- 
tail; every woman’s guide to good 

grooming. Price 10 cents. 


A LOVELY SKIN 
Service Bulletin No. 18 
A beautiful skin can be the heritage of 
every woman—for it is the reward of 
proper care and knowledge. Advice on 
retaining or acquiring a clear fine-tex- 
tured complexion, and treatments of 
abnormal conditions are thoroughly 
handled in this bulletin. Price 10 cents. 


HOW TO BE FRESH AS A FLOWER 
Service Bulletin No. 19 


The fastidious details that contribute so 
greatly to a woman’s charm—an invalu- 
able bulletin on charm. Price 5 cents. 


Order from 
CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 





| once there was a clink, then another. Care- 
| fully he picked from among the crumbs a | 


in the air. The room seemed full of them. 

Then four pairs of eyes went with reluc- 
tant swiftness—like a needle to steel—to the 
glass-covered hatch. Vibart was making a 
note of the hour. 

It was the last time any of them looked 
at him for quite a while. 

xerald Ash was asking a question. “I 
say, Coniston, what made you say that 
about ‘lighted’ and ‘lit’.” 

“Eh?” Coniston stared stupidly. 

“At dinner. You asked about the past 
tense of ‘light’?” 

They all stared stupidly. Surely he 
couldn’t be cracking under the strain. But 


excited. 
chair. 
“Heavens alive! Listen, everyone. What 
did you find in your pudding? Think care- 
fully.” 
He met three blank faces. ‘Christmas 
pudding! Sixpences, bachelors’ buttons! 


, 


He jumped up, kicking over his 


“Nothing,”’ said Myra, decisively. 

“You're sure? What about you? Noth- 
ing? Think carefully. Are you all quite 
sure?” 

His color was rising, his eyes were bright. 

“But why? Why?” Myra demanded. 


clenched fist into his palm. 

“For heaven's sake, tell us what you 
mean!”’ Coniston shook his shoulder. 

“Didn’t you hear him say he put in the 
poison with the charms? There wasn’t a 
charm in the whole pudding: we ate it all. 
It was the wrong pudding.” 

Silence. 

Dorset spoke with difficulty. “But it was 
in a special basin and cloth. He lit it him- 
self.” 

“ Lit!’ There you are!” Ash pounced on 
| the word. ‘“That’s what makes me sure. 
| He went out as you say, and set fire to the 
| right pudding. He came back and put the 
lights out. In the meantime a draught has 
blown out the flames. One maid is upset. 


says, making conversation: ‘What’s the 
| past tense of “light?””. "You remember, Con- 
| iston?” 

Coniston’s jaw dropped slowly. “By 
Jove, you’re right. I heard those words —! 
heard them—and I never took in the mean- 
ing.” 

Like a woman asleep Myra moved across 
the room, stood beside her husband. 
“Stephen !” 

Very gently he took her hand and clasped 
it close. 

Coniston was suddenly wild with excite- 
ment. ‘Here, everyone! Let's drink to it — 
drink to the future!’ 

Ash was the first to remember Vibart. | 
“Good lord!"”’ he exclaimed. ‘D’you know | 
he hasn’t twigged what’s up? He’s so busy | 
observing us that his commonsense isn’t 
functioning.” He chuckled. “He'll get a 
nasty shock—” 

Ash never finished his sentence. 

| 

ON THE words he turned slowly round and | 
stared at the sideboard. Then he took up a 
fork and rushed toward it. In amazement 
the others saw him carry to the table a dish 

'on which stood the stiffened remains of a | 

plum pudding, lacking one slice. He set it | 

under the light, and began to mash it up| 

| systematically with the fork. Almost at 





tiny silver bell and a threepenny bit. He | 
set them on the side of the dish and wiped | 
his hands thoroughly on his handkerchief. 
Then he looked up and met the fascinated | 
eves of the other three. 

Coniston was the first to speak. ‘Hoist | 
| with his own petard!” he said, and there 
| was a note of satisfaction in his voice. 

“Oh, no!”’ cried Myra, sharply. 

Ash picked up the dish and carried it over 
to the hatch. The others crowded behind 
him. 

Vibart glanced up, with his usual imper- 

| sonal attention, and made a rapid note. 

Ash with the fork indicated the two silver | 


| 





charms. j 


“I knew it. I knew it.” He thumped a | 


The other maid says: ‘Never mind, I've lit | 
the other one.’ The next moment Coniston | 


| 


| 


| 
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SO TIRED, SO BLUE 


he was composed enough—no, he was| Tall This ALL-VEGETABLE Laxative 


Solved Her Constipation 


HE was so tired—depressed—always having 
S colds and headaches. And she had tried so 
many things she almost despaired of getting 
relief. Then she discovered the real answer. 
laxative that gave thorough, natural cleansing, 
not mere partial bowel action. 4 

Can there be such a difference in laxatives? 


What did you find in yours, Mrs. Dorset?” ! stop and think for a minute. Nature’s Remedy 


(NR Tablets) contains only natural plant and 
vegetable laxatives, paar balanced. No 
phenol derivatives. Ask any doctor the differ- 
ence. You'll be surprised at the wonderful feel- 


| ing that follows the use of NR. You're so re- 
| freshed—toned u 


so pleasantly alive. You'll 
want to give NR’s a fair trial ney. 
They are so kind to yous system—so quickly 
effective for relieving headaches, colds, bilious- 
ness, chronic fatigue or bad skin. They’re non- 
habit forming—another, proof that nature’s 
way is best. The economical 25 dose box, only 
25c at any drug store. 

FRE 1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 


signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 

and NR. Send stamp for nasteae and packing 
to The Lewis Medicine Co., Desk 201-TY. 67 Crawford 
Avenue, Windsor, Ontario. 





MA Ls nevi 


i id indigestion. 
44 Quick relief for acid = 
“TUMS sour stomach, heartburn. Only 1 


TUM" we: stomach, earners OO 


THIS BLONDE 


NOW CALLS 7, .™ 
‘BOY FRIEND’ {Xs 


HUBBY kx A 


LONDES have a lure that never fails— 

when they keepthatethereal goldenshim- 
mer in their hair. Don’t, please, let blonde 
hair streak and darken. Be careful about 
shampooing. Use the shampoo that was made 
especially for blondes. Blondex keeps hair 
silken-soft. Not drying, not harmful in any 
way. Contains no dye or harmful chemicals. 
Marvelously cleansing—Blondex leaves hair 
clear and bright. Scalp feels simply wonder- 
ful. Costs only a few cents ashampoo! At 
any good drug or department store. Two 
sizes, the economical $1.00 bottle and inex- 
pensive 25¢ package. Made in Canada. Special 
offer. Our 35¢ package of Blondex Wave-Set 
with every $1.00 bottle of Blondex Shampoo, 
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Soothes Skin 
irritations 
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WINTER DRIVING 


by ANDREW HOWE 


KIDDING is perhaps the greatest danger to be faced by winter motorists. 
Insurance figures show that five and one-half times more accidents are caused 
by skidding than by blow-outs and punctures combined. 


If you would drive safely this winter, moderate your speed to suit the condition 
of the road you are driving on, and when you wish to stop allow yourself a little 
more than "'plenty'’ of room in which to do so. The extra margin of safety is well 
worth the seconds spent in slowing down sooner. 


No matter how good the brakes of your car may be, the only thing which will 
really bring your car to a stop is the friction between the tires and the road. The 
actual surface area on which your car rests at any one time is not a great deal 
larger than the soles of your shoes. If you have ever walked across a skating rink 
you know how easily the soles of your desk can lose their grip. Icy, snow-covered 
highways are equally dangerous to your car, because the friction between tire and 
road is so greatly reduced. 


If you are walking and one of your feet begins to slip, your immediate reaction 
is to move that foot as quickly as possible to another position in the hope of gain- 
ing a fresh grip. Apply that knowledge to your driving. Instead of putting on the 
brakes hard, and keeping them on, try putting them on and then releasing them, 
alternating the process until you are at a standstill. Each time you step on the 
brakes the car will try to slide or skid, releasing the brake will allow the wheels to 
revolve and gaina fresh grip. You will be surprised how much more quickly you can 
stop this way on icy pavements, and how much less frequently your car will skid. 

Don't put in the clutch until your car is practically at a standstill, because as 
long as engine and wheels are connected the engine will act as a gentle brake 
and will be ready instantly for applying power to the wheels to help in pulling the 
car out of the skid. 


Unfortunately, there are times when the greatest care will not prevent your 
car from going into a dangerous skid. When that. happens don't get panicky, 
for panic is your worst enemy. Cool nerves, knowledge of the correct thing to do 
and immediate action will usually restore control of the car. Don't hold the 
brakes on, don't step on the gas roughly. Most cars tend to turn round when 
skidding because the lighter rear end slews sideways. If you turn your front wheels 
in the direction in which the rear wheels are skidding, the front end of the car will 
rapidly get in line with the rear. Now straighten out the front wheels again and 
step on the accelerator gently. In most cases you will be able to pull the car 


out of the skid safely; but the most important thing is knowing the right thing to | 


do and doing it fast. There's no time to waste when your car is skidding. 


Apart from its dangers, winter driving brings a host of annoyances due tc 
the extreme cold. If your car is hard to start on cold winter mornings it may 
help you to try turning over the engine a few times with the choke full out before 
turning on the ignition key. It will put less strain on your battery if you push in 


the clutch while you're starting the car, thus disconnecting the moving parts of the | 


clutch from the engine and giving the starter just a little less work to do. 





If your radiator starts steaming like a tea kettle, don't waste your anti-freeze. 
Stop, put a blanket or coat over the radiator and hood and idle the engine 
gently until the boiling water around the cylinders has had a chance to thaw out 
the frozen slush in the radiator. When the steam stops and your radiator is warm 
all over, go to the nearest service station and have your anti-freeze brought up to 
strength. 


Never race the engine of your car for the first few minutes after starting. 
Sticky, semi-frozen oil and grease will not protect the moving parts, racing your 
motor is liable to scratch and injure the finely adjusted walls of your cylinders, or 
injure gears and other moving parts. Go slow until your car is warmed up and 
your car will give far more satisfactory service, 

When starting your car at night don't turn on the lights until you've got the 
engine started. Putting on the lights while starting the car puts an added strain 
on your battery. By itself, starting a cold car is sufficient work for any battery. 
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(as used in recent tests) 


There should 


(a 


Experiment with 500 people throws new 

light on “cold prevention.” How use of 

Pepsodent Antiseptic reduced number of 
colds... cut time lost from colds. 


[EE what happened ina recent scientific “cold” 
study happens in this family, thereshould be 
50% fewer people catching this woman's cold 
if they used Pepsodent Antiseptic regularly. 

The test we refer to included 500 people 
over a period of five months. These 500 people 
were divided into several groups. comees ed 
with plain salt and water—others with leading 
mouth antiseptics—one group used Pepsodent 
Antiseptic exclusively. Here is what happened 
as shown by scientific records. 

The group who used Pepsodent Antiseptic, 
had 50% fewer colds than those who used 
other leading mouth antiseptics or those who 
used plain salt and water. 

The group who used Pepsodent Antiseptic, 


If everyone in this family 
uses Pepsodent Antiseptic 











. 
and did catch cold, rid themselves of their 
colds in half the time of those who used other 
methods. And so, while we cannot scientifi- 
cally predict how many people would catch 
cold in this family, nor just how many would 
have a cold if they didn’t use Pepsodent Anti- 
septic, we do say that what happened in this 
scientific test on 500 people can be applied to 
some extent to any other group. 


Pepsodent can be diluted 
Pepsodent Antiseptic is three times as power- 


ful in killing germs as other leading mouth __ 


antiseptics. You can dilute it with two parts of 
water and it still kills germs in less than ten 
seconds. Therefore, Pepsodent gives you three 
times as much for your money and it still gives 
you the protection ofa safe, efficient antiseptic. 

Get ty aeeeye Antiseptic and see for your- 
self just how effective it is in helping you 
prevent colds this winter. 


PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC 








Insuring Women 
since 1870 








The first woman to insure with 
The Mutual Life of Canada was 
Mrs. Sophrona Maria Thompson 
of Barrie, Ontario, who held con- 
tract No. 15, dated March, 1870. 


Since that time thousands of 
women have taken Endowment, 
Pension and other policies with 
this Company and shared in the 
outstanding returns made to 
policyholders. 


{ There are no shareholders in The 

Mutual Life of Canada — the Company 

isowned by policyholders who receive 
ALL the surplus earnings } 


UAL 


The late Sophrona Maria 
Thompson of Barrie, Ont., the 
first woman to take a policy 
with the Mutual Life of 
Canada. 


We shall be pleased to 
send you without obli- 
gation our new book 
“Life Assurance for 
Canadian Women” 
which explains Pension 
and Endowment 
Policies and gives other 
valuable information. 
Write for it. 





OF CANADA LIFE 


Established 1869 


WATERLOO 


ONTARIO 
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MERCOLIZED WAX 
Keeps Skin Young 


7° you busy women who must keep your skin beautiful, inex- 
pensively, we recommend a delightful cream—Mercolized Wax 
—and a refreshing tonic—Saxolite lotion. These two preparations 
comprise a sane and simple home beauty treatment. Mercolized Wax 
is entirely adequate as a cleanser, skin softener and lubricant, anda 
protective make-up base. In addition it 
absorbs any discolorationsand keeps your 
skin free from blemishes. To complete the 
treatment use the Saxolite lotion, a 
delightful astringent, mild and refreshing, 
that closes relaxed pores, smooths away 
age lines and gives the skin tone. 

PHELACTINE removes hairy growths—takes 
them out—easily, quickly and gently. Leaves 


the skin hair-free, soft, smooth and clean. 
Phelactine is odorless and non-irritating. 


Beay si 
nbstutition The Sit 


i Seltens ang Pratect® 
~— eit s 


PRODUCTS 


xr complexion 
ing up resistance 
skin ailments. 
On Sale at Ali Druggists 


Best Remedy is Made At Home 

You can now make at home a better gray 
hair remedy than you can buy by following 
this simple recipe: To half pint of water add 
one ounce bay rum, a small box of Orlex 
Compound and one-fourth ounce of glycerine. 
Any druggist can put this up or you can mix 
it yourself at very little cost. Apply to the hair 
twice a week until the desired shade is obtained. 

Orlex imparts color to streaked, faded or 
gray hair, making it soft and glossy. It will 
not color the scalp, is not sticky or greasy 
and does not rub off. 
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to 


e 
beautify : 
your eyes: 

Transform them into 
bewitching pools of loveliness 
—instantly—with this new, 
easy-to-use eyelash beauti- 
fier. Makes lashesappearnat- @& 
urally dark, long and luxuriant. 
No skill required. Will not smart 
theeyes. Tear-proof. Try it. Black or 
brown, counters. 


75¢, at all toilet goods Distrib ed by 
jontreal 


AM May hotline . 
NON - SMARTING - TEAR- PROOF 
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Have You a 
“Wishing Seat? 


Most of us have — a comfortable spot where we 
can sit down and day-dream for a little while about 
the things that we will do when our ship comes in. 
Not such terribly extravagant things either, except 
that so often a few dollars makes a real difference. 


This organization is helping people in every part of 
Canada to change their wishes into reality. So many 
things are possible when you can easily increase 


your income by $15.00—$25.00—or $50.00 a month. 


It is not difficult to introduce such high-class, popular periodicals as Maclean's, 
Chatelaine, Canadian Homes & Gardens and Mayfair, into new homes in your 
vicinity. Energetic representatives who ere taking full advantage of our generous 
commission, bonus and special prizes, are making as much as $100.00 a month. You 


will be under no obligation if you write to us for further details. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES DEPARTMENT 


TRANS-CANADA NEWS COMPANY 
210 DUNDAS STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO. 
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| The Man 
I'd Like to Marry 


| 
| (Continued from page 25) 





hands contentedly over his well-filled 
stomach, and proclaim in a satisfied voice: 
“Well, Mother, for a couple of old has-beens 
we still manage to get quite a kick out of 
life.” 

Men have been murdered for infinitely less 
than this. 

This ideal man of mine will be romantic 
even when the years have made him rheu- 
matic. Never will he think that love- 
making is one of the childish things that he 
should put away when he becomes a man. 

And if, when the June moonlight silvers 
the earth, and, stealing in through the ivy 
softly lights the spacious porch, and I, 
thinking of other moonlight on other 
porches, sigh, and sigh, and sigh . . . he will 
sense that it is my heart that is aching and 
not my stomach, and he will not suggest 
that I try some baking soda or a swig of 
magnesia. 

He will realize that it is love that makes 
the world go round, and as I said before, he 
will be ready to make love at the drop cf 
the hat—that is, make love to me of course. 

This man I'd like to marry will have the 
usual amount of tonsils, lungs, liver and 
other standard equipment, but it will 
function unobtrusively and if it has to get 
into a jam it will not do so during that zero 
period between one and six a.m. 

Making a pre-dawn mustard plaster will 
do more to give a woman a tolerant under- 
standing of Lucrezia Borgia and other 
famous toxicologists than will almost any- 
thing else on earth. 

And snoring is another thing that is 
absolutely out. If there is anything that will 
give a woman respect for nature's alchemy 
it is to awaken and find the man, whom she 
hitherto believed was a god, lying on his 
back and doing stunts with his vocal organs 
that would make a pig green with envy. 

These are but a few of the attributes of 
my perfect man. Life with him would be a 
wondrous thing. No quarrels! No mis- 
understandings! No bickerings! No discord 
of any kind! Nothing but unbroken har- 
mony adown the years! A perfect happiness! 

But, deep within me, I seem to hear a 
small voice questioning: ‘‘Are you sure that 
this would be such a good idea?” 

A perfect man! 

A husband in whom I could find nothing 
to criticize even when I’m in my worst 
fault-finding mood. 

A man without any of the little human 
faults that endear even while they irritate. 

A man who is a model of all the virtues. 

And how would he, this perfect specimen, 
bear with all my imperfections? 

Would he smile tolerantly at my short- 
comings, my fads, my foibles, realizing that 
after all I'm only human and prone to err? 
Or would he, in turn, demand perfection 
of me? 

And then again, would too much happi- 
ness be for the best? 

Happiness has always been a beckoning 
finger that lures us humans onward toward 
an ever-receding goal. An unattainable thing 
always just beyond our reach. 

Since the morning of the world, a little joy 
mingled with a large measure of trouble has 
been the portion of humanity. 

Perhaps it is better so. There is nothing so 
uninteresting as perfection, and life with a 
perfect individual might be a fearsome 
thing. 

And lastly, if we women were logical 
human beings, which unfortunately we’re 
not, we’d take into consideration the vast 
number of females as compared to the males 
and consider that we were extremely lucky 
to have captured a man of any kind. 
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Enjoy Winter in 
CANADA'S 
EVERGREEN 
PLAYGROUND 


GO WEST this Winter! 
Bask in the sunshine and 
flowers of Vancouver Island, 
where the climate parallels 
the climatic optimum—tem- 
pered by the Japan current. 
Enjoy, too, year-round golf on cham- 
pionship courses, riding, fishing, 
yachting, motoring, tennis...swim in 
the Crystal Garden, the popular glass- 
covered, warm sea-water pool, 





Spend your Winter holiday at the pic- 
turesque EMPRESS HOTEL, Victoria, 
a Canadian Pacific hostelry ... the 
charming social centre of Canada’s 
Evergreen Playground. The Old- 
English Yuletide Festivities a 
over Christmas-New Year 47- \e 
bid you a joyous ee 
Enter in the ig tened g 
Mid-Winter Golf Tourna- be 
ment February 18-23, 1935. 


SPECIAL WINTER RATES 
in effect till April 30, 1935 


Monthly Rate—For stay of one month or lon- 

ger. Single with bath, $67.50 up; double 

(2 persons) $90 up. : 

Day Rate—For stay of two weeks or longer. 

Single with bath, $3.00 up; double (2 per- 

sons) $4.50 up. 

Day Visit Rate—Single with bath, $3.50 up. 

Meals at Popular Prices. 

Ny While in Vancouver make your 

home at HOTEL VANCOUVER 
—high in standard, low in cost. 







Low rail fares to Vancouver, 
. Victoria, B.C. and Seattle. Tickets 
>) good going Dec. 15 to Feb. 28. 
= Return limit April 30. Stop-over 
_ 3 : : : 
allowed at all intermediate points. 


Full information from Hotel Managers 


or any Canadian Pacific Agent. 
1338 
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SHADOW. HUNTER? 


@ Have you a skin that matches the beauty 
of today’ s fashions—or must you be a “shadow- 
hunter,” seeking (for your skin’s sake) con- 
ce alment i in the soft lights and shadows ? 


Campana’s Italian Balm will help you gain 
(and keep) the kind of youthful-looking skin 
that always gives a woman priceless poise 
and grace. 


This Original Skin Softener is both a cor- 
rective and protective treatment for dryness, 
roughness and chapping. Its scientifically- 
selected ingredients have been blended by a 
secret process to produce a formula that is 
unique among skin preparations. Italian Balm 
has been the largest selling skin protector in 
Canada for over 40 years—and is today the 
largest seller in thousands of cities in the 
United States. At drug and department stores 
—35c, 60c and $1.00 in bottles—25c in tubes. 


@ 


Italian 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOF 





CAMPANA CORPORATION LIMITED, 
C.H. 12 Caledonia Rd., Toronto. 


Gentlemen: Please send me VANITY 
SIZE bottle of Campana’s Italian Balm — FREE and 


postpaid. 
Name 


Address - 
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| tell us of Mr. 








ito Mr. Burke. 
| making a shade over twenty-eight knots. 
Burke, 
‘once, also act the host to Mr. Bethune. 


lare you going to do about Bertrand?” 





himself, especially for the last night or so.’ 
“Are you aware whether he knew any of 
he other passengers? 


“No, but I’ve noticed him looking very 
hard at a man called Halberdt who is in 
mporeee 
id/. 


“Do you happen to know Mr. Halberdt?” 

asked the commodore warily. | 

“I never saw him before. Why?” 

“That’s unimportant. 
Bertrand?” 

“Why, nothing. I He broke off, eyes 
suddenly sharpening. ‘Look here, captain, 
you do know something.” 

A little wrinkle had formed between 
Hartigan’s brows, but he did not speak. If 


What else can you | 





this was acting, it struck him as being mar- 
vellously well done. Simonds was giving a 
series of jerky nods as though to himself, 
and, patently, he felt that he was making 
progress. But Hartigan couldn’t see it. 

“Would you consider Mr. Bertrand the 
sort who might do a very unexpected act 
under mental strain?’’ went on Simonds. 
“Only an opinion, of course, but we’d like 
to have it.” 

“It’s odd you should ask,’”’ said Bethune 
with another quick, boring stare, “‘because 
he has a rotten temper, as the restaurant 
head waiter discovered.”’ 

“How?” 

“Yesterday Bertrand lost his head over 
something and began throwing plates about 
and making a general ass of himself. He 
was not drunk, just excited. Then he 
apologized. I didn’t see it. I’ve never been 
in the restaurant, but others did.” 

Simonds, glancing at Hartigan as though 
inviting attention to this point, continued 
with growing assurance. 

‘Would you think it possible that under 
some sense of grievance or injury he might 
commit—”’ 

“Suicide!”” nodded the younger man 
swiftly; ‘that’s been in my head for the last 
half hour.” 

“No. . murder.” 

Bethune gripped the arms of his chair. 
There was not a sound in the surgery, and 
Hartigan, leaning forward, searched his face 
with sharp professional scrutiny asking him- 
self whether perhaps two murders had been | 
committed on Sedalia that night. 


” 


“Murder! Who’s murdered?” breathed 
Bethune. 
“The passenger in 157.” 


“Not Halberdt!’’ 

“Stabbed in his sleep within the last two 
hours. It is now 3.20. When did you miss 
Mr. Bertrand?” 

“About 2.30, I think; perhaps a little 


For her Christmas—a brush 
and mirror or a complete 
set of Keystone Toiletware. 
Make your choice from this 
Cleopatra and many other 
gorgeous designs, Natural 
pearl, rose, green, blue or 
maize. 


For him—a set of Keystone 
Military Brushes, or com- 
plete travelling set in smart 
case. Distinctive designs in 
ebony or tortoise shell. At 
drug, department or leather 
goods stores. Made and 
guaranteed by Stevens- 
Hepner Co. Limited, Port 
Elgin, Ontario. 





before. At first I assumed he had gone on 
deck. But, I say—” 

“I suggest,” interrupted Hartigan, “that | 
Mr. Bethune does not occupy 159 till after | 
the police have made their inspection. It’s 
what they would prefer.” 

“You mean that I’m not even to take out 
my clothes.” 

“T wouldn’t have anything touched what- | 
ever; then the police can draw their own 
conclusions.” 

“That’s right too,” blurted Simonds, slap- 
ping his thigh. “Burke, you can fix up our 
friend?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Bethune, 
word goes in this matter.” 

Hartigan’s pulse gave an extra beat. 
Bethune had met his gaze unflinchingly, but 
something had moved him—one could swear 
to that. Something had reached and, could 
it be, warned him. It was discernible in the 
faintest possible tightening of lip and a| 
delicate compression of nostril, instantly | 
relaxed. 

“A bit awkward for me to go about 
dressed in someone else’s clothes, isn’t it?” 
said he with a mirthless laugh. “And what 


but the doctor’s 


snapped | 


“Sorry, but we can’t help that,” 
Simonds, frowning at the clock, ‘‘so leave it 
Time moves and Sedalia’s 





you'll see to a thorough search at | 


Meantime those two cabins had better be 
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Hereuthe “a BIC) of 


CoLDs - CONTROL 


a. 


To Help PREVENT Colds 


At A first sniffle, sneeze or nasal irri- 
tation, quick! ... just a few drops of 
Vicks Va-tro-nol. It aids the functions 
which Nature has provided—in the nose 
—to prevent colds, and to throw off 
colds in their early stages. 








To SHORTEN a Cold 


If a cold has already developed, mas- 
sage the throat and chest at bed- 
time with Vicks VapoRub—mother’s 
standby in treating colds. All through 
the night, by stimulation and inhal- 
ation, VapoRub fights the cold direct, 


id To BUILD RESISTANCE to Colds Follow the simple 
rules of health that are also a part of Vicks Plan for Better 
Control of Colds. In clinical tests among 5,118 children, followers 
of the Plan averaged 40.20% fewer school days lost due to colds, 


(Full details of this unique Plan in each Vicks package) 





and put under guard.” 








VICKS PLAN © «ts CONTROL OF COLDS 
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Lipstick intensifies natural color 
«.. brings the beauty men admire 


her li 


don’t like it. 

But you don’t need to go to the opposite 
extreme and use no lipstick at all. For it is 
now possible to give lips the youthful color 
men admire without risking a painted appear- 
ance. Tangee Lipstick does the trick. For 


ciple that intensifies your natural coloring, 


LOOKS ORANGE=—ACTS ROSE 


In the stick Tangee looks orange. But put it 
on and notice how it changes on your lips... 
takes on the one shade of rose most becoming 
to your coloring ... the natural shade for you. 
Tangee becomes a very part of you, instead of 
a coating, hence is longer-lasting than 
ordinary lipstick 

Moreover, Tangee is made with a special 
cream base so that it soothes and softens lips 
while it adds to their allure. No drying, crack- 
' dng or chapping when you use Tangee. Get 
_  Tangee today—sold in two sizes. Also in 
Theatrical, a deeper shade for professional 
use. (See coupon offer below.) 


UNTOUCHED—Lips left un- 
touched are apt to have a faded 
look..make the face seem older. 
PAINTED — Don’t risk that 
and men don't like it. 

TANGEE— Intensifies natural 


color, restores youthful appeal, 
ends that painted look. 


New—Tangee Face Powder gives skin a soft 
underglow. Contains the magic color-change 
principle. Prevents powdery, mask-like effect. 
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* MIRACLE MAKE-UP KIT 
PALMERS LIMITED 

750 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Can. C12-34 
Rush Miracle Make-Up Kit containing miniature 


Tangee Lipstick and Rouge Compact. 
I enclose 10c (stamps or coin). 
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“OLD MAID: 






i IKE all fastidious women, she refused to look 
: painted. But for a while, she made the mis- 

take of using o lipstick... with the result that | 
were pale, old-maidish. Every woman 
should avoid a conspicuous painted look. Men 


Tangee contains a magic color-change prin- | 


N The Woman 





q in Black 


(Continued from page 17) 


“And when exactly?” 

Perrin glanced at the clock. “‘Just sixteen 
minutes ago, sir. I had to wake the purser.” 

“Door closed?” 

“‘No, sir; on the hook as usual.” 

“Anything unusual you noticed?” 

“No, sir; nothing but the gentleman him- 
self.”’ 

“When had you been there before?’ 

“Tidying up, sir, while he was at dinner; 
that would be about 8.15.” 

“See anyone else?” 

“No, sir, not a soul; ship was quiet as the 
grave.” 

“You didn’t touch anything?” 

“No, sir; not me. I made for Mr. Burke's 
office quick.” 

Simonds turned to the purser. ‘‘We’d 
better go down now. Come on, Perrin, and 
don’t look so green.” 

The three went by the main stairway, 
passing a night watchman who could not 
quite conceal his surprise as he saluted, then 
along softly-lit corridors to a passageway. 

“156 to 59,”" said Burke in a whisper. 
“Fifty-six has the two Misses Corts, of New 
York; fifty-eight, Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow— 
they’ve often crossed with us; fifty-nine, Mr. 
Bethune whom I know, and a Mr. Bert- 
rand.” 

“Any previous knowledge of either?” 

‘“‘No; shall I wake them?” 

“Better not, as yet.” 


ALL VERY orderly in 157 excepting the 
dead man who lay on his back against the 
pillows, right arm over the side of the bed 
and swaying a slow inch or so with the 
measured swing of the ship. His mouth was 
open as though to shout, and the flesh about 
his eyes contorted. A red patch on his 
pyjama breast exhibited a small gaping slit 
that was vivid scarlet under the electrics and 
already sticky to the touch. A big man this, 
pugnacious looking even in death. He might 
have been fifty. Beside him stood Hartigan, 
and the three in uniform gave the corpse a 
certain official significance so that in its 
portentous silence it was masterful, over- 
shadowing them all, a thing to be reckoned 
with. 

“Straight through the heart and never 
knew what happened to him,” said Hartigan 
quietly. “Stiletto, I think; it’s such a small 
wound. Lord! to think that such a big 
fellow can finish up without even a squeak. 
It’s revenge, right enough, not robbery. 

“Hartigan, about how long ago did this 
happen; how close can you get to it?” 

The doctor laid a hand on the slack 
shoulder. 

“I'd say within the last two hours; prob- 
ably less, but not more.” 

Simonds stood regarding the body with 
rising revolt that this thing should have 
happened on his ship and during her record 
run. It would mean the kind of publicity he 

| loathed and the Company would hate it. 
The murder ship Sedalia! He pictured 
detectives coming up the side swarming 











and that I’d been a-stretchin’ of ’em.” 


pressmen, clicking cameras, the passengers 
—his passengers—held fuming at Quaran- 
tine with the skyward pinnacles of New 
York in tantalizing sight. 

“Y’know,” he said resentfully, “it strikes 
me that the chap who did this did it on 
board ship for some special reason. Isn't it 
safer to kill a man ashore?” 

“That depends, doesn’t it? There may 
be some kind of artistry better suited to 
green water, but what strikes me is that this 
is due to something that’s happened since 
we sailed.” 

“But, darn it,” exploded the commodore, 
“you can’t—” 

“Careful, sir, or we'll waken ’em.”’ Harti- 
gan made a gesture toward the adjoining 
cabin, put a finger to his lip and the three 
went out, turning the key. They were in the 
passage with Perrin at their heels when 
Simonds hesitated. 

“Might as well have a squint into 159,” 
he said over his shoulder in a low voice. 
“If they’re asleep it’s all right; if they’re not, 
I'd like to know why.” 

That door also was on the hook. The 
commodore’s hand closed on it, spongelike. 
The door swung back. He peered in, stif- 
fened and crooked a finger. 

159 was empty. Two beds, both with the 
appearance of having been slept in, but of 
their occupants not a sign, and Simonds felt 
his hair begin to prickle. Around them were 
six hundred unconscious and presumably 
innocent first-class passengers for whom he 
as master was personally responsible, and 
there came to him horrid thoughts of others 
besides Halberdt murdered in their sleep 
and the Sedalia a sort of de luxe butcher 
shop. What was there to prevent it? They 
were still standing, still staring at each other 
with eyes full of nameless questions, when 
without a sound there appeared at the door 
a youngish man in trousers, dressing gown 
and slippers. He gaped at the officers. 

“Thank heavens you're here, doctor,”” he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘but how did you know?” 

“Your name, please,” said Simonds. 

“Bethune—Arthur Bethune. I sit at Dr. 
Hartigan’s table and share this cabin with a 
Mr. Bertrand.” 

“What did you mean by ‘how did we 
know’?” 

“About him, of course; he’s missing and 
may have gone overboard. I went up to 
find the purser and now you three are here. 
I missed him—I mean Bertrand—about 
half an hour ago, and can’t find him any- 
where. He’s not been in good health lately. 
How did you know? Have you seen him?” 

“Mr. Bethune might come to your sur- 
gery a moment, eh, Hartigan?” 

The surgery was one deck lower, and 
when they reached it Simonds began, weigh- 
ing every word: 

“If Mr. Bertrand is on this ship he will be 
found. If he is not, we can assume only one 
thing but I’m not assuming that yet. Tell 
us what you know about him.” 

“Very little, practically nothing. We met 
on board for the first time. He’s French 
about fifty, I should think; speaks excellent 
English and I'd say he was a man of means. 
We talked very little and I never saw him 
at meals.” 

“How is that?” 

“He went to the restaurant at all hours 
and I took table d’hétle just as I told the doc- 
tor at dinner.” 

“Do you know where he was going?” 

“Denver, I think, on mining matters.” 

“Anything unusual about him?” 

“Only that he’s been talking queerly to 
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2000-YEAR OLD ENGLISH CITY 


York, England, showing the Minster. The 
Roman Emperor Hadrian visited York 
1800 years ago. In the country nearby 
barley has been brought to perfection by 
centuries of care and tradition. This barley 
makes malt of superb quality. 


* 
YOUR CHILD WILL 
BE STRONGER ON 










MALT AND 


COD LIVER OIL 


Boots, the great English Chemists, make 
England’s finest-quality Malt and Cod 
Liver Oil. Extra-rich in vitamins A, B, 
and D, for children. Now available in 
Canada. Also available are Boots Malt 
Extract; Boots Malt and Cod Liver Oil 
with Chemical food ; or with Hypophos- 
phites ; or with iron. 


Are sold in Canada only at 
Giese) Oem LO) ie 
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LIGGETT DRUG STORES 



















“ Doing the necessary housework 
is made more comfortable by 
wearing ARISTO Household 
Rubber Gloves When the 
day's work is done your hends 
are just as fresh and beautiful 
as they were before the hardest 
day began 

Two styles . . plein and pebbled. 
The Conedion General Rubber Co, Limited 

Gok, Onterio 


= A Service 
NY tor Mothers 
THROUGH the co-operation 

of the Canadian Council on 
Child and Family Welfare, a 
complete series of pre-natal and 
post-natal letters are available, 
free of charge, to readers of 
Chatelaine. These letters are is- 
sued monthly by the Council 
through its Child Hygiene Sec- 
tion and the Department of Pub- 
lic Health, and they cover very 
thoroughly the entire period 


prior to baby’s birth, and his first 
twelve months of life. 




















If you would like to receive these valu- 
able letters, write to: 
MOTHERCRAFT SERVICE, 


CHATELAINE 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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or Lady Pen $5. 
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Pa rker 
VACUMATIC => 


Laminated barrel with all the 
shimmer of Burgundy or Silver 
Pearl and Jet. When held to 
light Jet becomes transparent 
shows when to refill. Holds 
102°% more ink. Writes two 
ways 


Senior Pen $10. Standard 
or Lady Pen $7.50. 
Pencil to match $2.50. 


Pa rker 


VACUMATIC 
JUNIOR 


Iver or Burgundy 
earl and Transparent 
rystal Looks like 
| and Jet when 
hows amount 

k within 


inior or Lady 
Per $5. 
neil to match 


$2.50. 


Pa rker 
Moderne 
In Bronze and 
Bluse Onyx 
yreen an d 
old or Black 
Pen $2.75 
Pencil to 
match $1.25 


.... and there are Parker Pens, Pencils 
and Desk Sets at all prices. 


A pen or pencil made by Parker means more than an 
ordinary gift. Day after day, year after year, its efficiency 
and beauty will be happy reminders of you. And the 
quality of Parker writing equipment is so famous that you 
will be judged a princely giver. 

Whether you can pay little or much, there’s a Parker 
gift to suit your pocket and purpose. For those who must 
have the very latest thing there’s the Parker Vacumatic 
that holds 102% more ink. Its laminated barrel has all 
the velvety shimmer of Pearl and Jet, yet becomes 
transparent when held to the light—shows when to refill. 
Its point of platinum and gold, tipped with iridium, writes 
two ways. It is the crowning masterpiece of the pen world. 

But if you must pay less, there is a wide choice of 
Parker Pens and Pencils at lower prices. The Parker 
Moderne, Parker Premiere or the world-famed Parker 
Duofold—all have unbreakable barrels in flashing colours, 
jewel-smooth, pressureless-writing points and _ neat, 
streamlined pencils to match. 

Even if your friends and loved ones already have old 
pens they will welcome a Parker. If they have Parker Pens 
they will delight in the Parker Desk Set Base that makes 
the pen twice as useful and looks so charming on desk or 
writing table. 

Ask at the nearest pen counter to see this array of 
delightful Parker gifts at all prices. Be assured of this 
...if you give Parker you can’t go wrong! 


Par ker 


PENS - PENCILS - DESK SETS 


Pens $2.75 to $10 Pencils $1.25 to $3 Desk Set Bases from $2 up 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


Signalite Engrave Free 


With every Parker Vacumatic Pen 
or Duette Set you buy this Christmas 
you will receive a special voucher 
entitling you to have the owner's 
autograph engraved WITHOUT 
CHARGE on the barrel of the pen 
(or pen and pencil), 


This makes your gift an intensely 
personal one — prevents theft — aids 
return if lost—identifies the owner 
in banks or hotels. Ask for free 
engraving voucher when you make 
your selection. The freeservice applies 
on Parker Vacumatics only and must 
be claimed by January 15th, 1935. 
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‘Parker 
Duette Sets 


Parker PREMIERE Set complete 
in gift Box: $5. 


Parker MODERNE Set complete 
in gift Box $4. 


Parker VACUMATIC Sets 
in attractive Gift Boxes 


$7.50, $10 and $12.50. 


Parker 
Desk Sets 


In Italian Marble, Pedrara 
Onyx, Green Brazilian Onyx, 
Black Vitrolite end Chromium. 


Bases without pens from 
$2. 


Desk Sets complete with 
pens from $4.75 


. 


rices of Desk Set Bases 
illustrated above 
(PENS EXTRA) 


M.S. $2; K.O. $5; E.£.0. $17.50 


Quink 


People often ask us, ay i 
“What ink shall we use 


in a fountain pen?” 
Our best recom- 
mendation is Parker 
Quink, the miracle 
ink that cleans a pen 

as it writes. 


At all Stores 
15c¢. and 25c. 
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A TRUE 
STORY 


By A MOTHER 


whose physician told her 





ten years ago how to keep 


her children well 


RE is a mother, 

who, with her three 
children, has been en- 
joying the blessings of 
perfect health ever 
since her doctor told 
her the secret ten 
years ago! 

Her letter and the 
pictures she sends 
with it of these happy, 
healthy children, tell the story better than 
we can. She is Mrs. J. A. Sullivan, 180 Sher- 
man Avenue, Meriden, Connecticut, and 
she writes as follows: 


“T am enclosing severe! photographs of 
my youngsters. Some were taken quite a 
while ago, while those of myself and my 
little girl are more recent. 


“We are enthusiastic Nujol users, and 
have been ever since my oldest boy, who is 
now ten, was a baby, when my physician 
advised me to give him Nujol. 

“T have seen all three of them through 
all the children’s diseases, which invariably 
come with the school age. However, no 
complications have ever occurred, nor have 
any bad after-effects developed, and I 
have always felt that this was due to the 
regular habits acquired by the systematic 
use of Nujol. We are all healthy and busily 
active from morning till night.” 





Why don’t you follow Mrs. Sullivan’s 
example, and see what Nujol will do for you 
when you take it 
regularly? It keeps 
millions of people 
well and happy. 


Bring up your 
children on it to be 
regular as clockwork. 
It cannot hurt them; 
it is perfectly pure 
and absolutely harm- 
less, and it forms no 
habit. Nujol is just a lubricant and is 
not absorbed by the body at all. Nujol 
comes in two forms, plain and Cream of 
Nujol, which is flavored and is often pre- 
ferred by children. You can get both forms 
of Nujol at any drug store. 


What is your Nujol story? If you have 
been using Nujol for ten years or more, 
if you are bringing up your children on 
it, tell us. Address Stanco (Canada) Limited, 
Dept. 3-C, 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto. 








BURKE NODDED at Bethune and the 
two went out, while Hartigan, fingering his 
watch chain, sat thinking hard. 

“Is it satisfied you are, sir, that Bertrand 
did it?” said he. 

“Who else? Can you remember the man?” 

“TI do, but Bethune knows more than he’s 
told us. I’ll gamble on that.” 

“Why?” 

“I’ve been watching him; it’s a matter of 
physiology, nerve reflexes and perhaps a bit 
ot psychology.” 

“You’re making a serious suggestion with 
nothing to hack it up,’’ said Simondssharply. 

“It’s not likely to be a jocular one, con- 
sidering.”” Then, hesitating a little because 
his mind was getting overcrowded, ‘‘there’s 
one thing, sir, to which we can’t shut our 
eyes.” 

“‘What’s that?” 

“The possibility that Halberdt’s death 
and Bertrand’s disappearance —if he has 
disappeared—are both due to the same 
cause—or agent.” 

“Agent! What agent?” barked the com- 
modore. ‘I don’t follow you at all. Here’s 
one man found stabbed to death in his bed, 
and another, who is by all we can find out a 
peculiar person, missing. On top of that, 
the missing man has been seen to keep tabs 
on the murdered one, so it’s only reasonable 
to assume that Bertrand did the trick; then 
driven by remorse or fear he drops over- 
board instead of going back to his cabin. A 
little later he’s missed by his cabin mate, 
who bumps into us. Where's the hoie in 
that, Hartigan? You can’t disprove it.” 

“Or prove it, sir,”’ said the surgeon stub- 
bornly. ‘‘We’re only skating about on the 
surface: there’s a screw loose somewhere.” 

Simonds got fidgety. Sedalia was beating 
her own record, but in her crowded womb 
moved that which was swifter still—death! 

“I think you're wasting time. I’m sure of 
ag 

“Then I'll waste a bit more, sir, and have 
another look at those two cabins.” 

The commodore, glad to be rid of the 
thing, strode out, shutting the door with a 
bang, and Hartigan, lighting his pipe, sat 
for a full half hour plunged in thought. At 
times his frown would slacken a little, then 
again its furrows deepened and he gave his 
lean head an impatient shake. Finally he 
knocked out his pipe and touched a bell. 

“If Perrin is not in bed I'd like to see him; 
otherwise no.” 

The steward came five minutes later, 
eyes large like an owl’s. He looked tired, 
but sleep was far from him that night, and 
he had a pleasing sense of his own growing 
importance. His picture would certainly be 
in the New York papers. 

“Not in bed were you, Perrin?” 

“No, sir, certainly not.” 

“T’ve a few questions. Sit down, will you.” 

Perrin sat, gingerly. 

“T’d like you to describe Mr. Bertrand as 
closely as you can.” 

“Well, sir, he weren’t neither tall nor 
short, had a smooth sort of face for his age, 
greyish pointed beard, kind of imperial but 
a bit bushier it was, hair the same as beard, 
bit of a stoop but not much. I’ve seen him 
wearing darkish glasses.” 

“How old would you say?” 

“That’s difficult; might be fifty or so.” 

“Did you see much of him?” 

“Not so much, sir, just occasional. He 
was always very civil and kept to his bunk 
quite a lot.” 

“Anything strike you as between him and 
Mr. Bethune?” 

“In what way, sir?” 

“How did they hit it off—do you know 
anything of that?” 

“Didn’t seem to fancy each other much, 
sir.”’ 

“What makes you say that?”’ Hartigan’s 
voice sharpened a shade. 

“They weren’t much together—I mean 
in 159. I’ve heard ’em talking when I was 
next door, but not often. They'd just 
exchange a few words pretty short.” 

“Their kit—their outfit—-I suppose you 
noticed that?” 

“Well, sir, it was my duty to notice it. 
Mr. Bertrand’s clothes were by Dossier in 
Paris; Mr. Bethune’s by Jones and Chalk, 


Sackville Street, London. Different sort of 
stuff, different cut, different everything. 
Same with their luggage, and Mr. Bertrand 
had one of them Italian trunks—made of 
paper, I say.” 

“Do you remember which you saw first 
I mean at Southampton?” 

Perrin, rubbing his tired eyes, thought 
hard for a moment. 

“’*Twas Mr. Bertrand,”’ said he presently. 
“That was before the first boat train came 
in, so I reckon he got there by car. I found 
him in the cabin an hour and a half before 
we sailed, and he asked if he was alone, and 
I said no, and he sacreed a few times. Then 
I went on deck. Just before we sailed I saw 
Mr. Bethune. He must have come from 
London with the last lot.” 

“Where did you see him?” 

“On deck, sir, and right away he told me 
that the Liverpool office had promised him 
a cabin to himself, and was properly dis- 
gusted to hear he wasn’t alone. He asks 
what chance there is of another cabin, and 
I tells him the ship is full.” 

“Quite. Now think before you answer 
this. You’ve mentioned Mr. Bethune talk- 
ing to Mr. Bertrand?” 

“Certainly, sir, but’’—here Perrin hesi- 
tated, wrinkling his narrow forehead 
“queer how things drift into your mind and 
out again as I said just now. Anyway I 
remember feeling that somehow those two 
knew each other a sight better than they let 
on. That started when each of ’em said he 
was disgusted at not having 159 to himself.” 

“Natural enough, wasn’t it?” The birth 
of an idea was quivering in Hartigan’s 
brain. 

“Yes, sir, most passengers talk like that, 
but this time it was somehow as if they’d 
rehearsed it.” 

“‘Why rehearsed?”’ 

Perrin, scratching his head, struggled 
with an inner consciousness. 

“It’s this way. Here are two gentlemen 
come from different places, London and 
Liverpool. They look different, act different, 
talk different; also they sort of avoided each 
other through the day, and you'd say offhand 
there was something less than nothing be- 
tween ‘em, but at the same time their—I 
don’t know how to describe it but you 
might say—comportment, if that’s the 
right word, sort of clicked one with the other. 
Sometimes it was like as if Mr. Bertrand 
had told Mr. Bethune, ‘Here: you say so- 
and-so in such a way’—and darned if he 
didn’t say it. It’s like as though—as though 
they were trying to separate themselves 
from each other and couldn't just manage 





it. Is there anything at all in all that, sir?” 
he concluded wistfully. 

“Yes,” nodded Hartigan, “I think there 
may be. At any rate you've put over an 
idea that’s worth working on. You've not 
said a word to anyone?” 

“Kept my trap shut, sir.” 

“Has anyone enquired of you for Mr. 
Halberdt?” 

“No, sir; not a soul.” 

“Thanks, Perrin, that'll do. Much 
obliged, and keep on keeping your trap 
shut.” 

The steward went out, closing the door 
quietly, and Hartigan picked up the tele- 
phone. 

“That you, Burke?” 

a 

“Found anything of interest?” 

“No, nothing; the last search party has 
just reported, and the man's not on the 
ship. That’s flat.’ 

“Where’s Bethune?” 

“Asleep, or ought to be, in my bed, con- 
found him.” 
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“Come down and have a talk.” 
“No, thanks.” 

“Come along; I want to talk to you.” 
“Well—oh—all right.” 


HE ARRIVED five minutes later, yawning. 

“We ought both to be in bed and you 
know it. Tomorrow's my busy day.” 

“Sparks got anything vet?”’ 

“New York and London. Scotland Yard 
will begin right away on the passports and 
poking about generally, and New York will 
have their men at Quarantine. There’s one 
small feather in your cap.” 

“Only one?” grunted Hartigan. 

“New York advises closing both cabins 
pending inspection.” 

“Thought so. Burke, I’ve got an idea.” 

“Well, I fancy they're going to be badly 
needed on this job.” 

“Two murders may have been committed 
on this ship tonight,’’ said the surgeon 
slowly. 

“Cheering bit of news—very. 
you get that?” 

“Supposing that our friend Bethune did 
Halberdt in for some reason we'll have to 
assume; that Bertrand saw him do it, or 
anyway found out, and—well 

“Nice character you're fabricating for 
that young man! You're off, Hartigan; 
away off. I’ve spoken to him several times 
this trip—y’know I’m not altogether a 
novice at sizing people up—and _ there’s 
nothing in that, nothing at all. He was 
disappointed at being doubled up, but took 
it quite decently. The other fellow not 
quite so nicely. A man is murdered; simul- 
taneously another one who lives next door 
disappears leaving no trace. There's been a 
stabbing but no knife. Well, where is it? 
Gone with the murderer, naturally. Where’s 
the murderer? Not on this ship. Ergo over- 
board. What on earth is the matter with 
that?” 

“I’m not maintaining anything’s the 
matter with it, but one small thing sticks 
in my mind. Last night at dinner a Miss 
Fletcher at my table picked out Halberdt 
right across the saloon and stumped me to 
read his character from his face, and when 
she did this the young man in your bed gave 
her a rather extraordinary look as much as 
to ask why she had chosen Halberdt. I can’t 
quite describe that look. It was as though 
he suspected her of knowing something about 
Halberdt that he knew.” 

“You assumed she had no acquaintance 
with Halberdt?”’ 

“Naturally, but now I'm wondering.” 

“She didn’t say that she didn’t know 
him?” 

“No.” Hartigan shook his head. “If she 
had, that might have given something 
away.” 

“In a few hours from now there won't be 
anything to give away. We can't keep all 
this under our hats—it isn't possible. Two 
first-class cabins locked, two first-class pas- 
sengers vanished, Perrin gliding about with 
a face like—-well, you know how he looks; 
Foster in the smoking-room fishing for 
what’s up and all the rest of it. I’m not sure 
it wouldn’t be wisest for the skipper to make 
some kind of statement, otherwise about a 
thousand people will be wondering who's 
turn it is next. If I were you I'd shelve the 
whole business and go to bed. Good night.” 

Hartigan nodded, but sleep was far from 
him, so without exactly knowing why he 
went up one deck and along the passageway 
toward 157 where the man on duty saluted. 

“Anyone about, Harlow?” 

“No, sir; no one.” 

**157 locked?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Give me the key.” 

He went in, stepping softly, bracing his 
nerves, and switched on the light. The sight 
was grim even to one of his experience, and 
he could not repress a little shudder of re- 
pulsion as he examined the wound in the 
dead man’s breast. Not more than a half 
inch long. Then with brooding eyes the 
surgeon scanned Halberdt’s costly posses- 
sions, the pigskin dressing-case with silver 
fittings, the thin gold watch, a Jurgensen 
watch made in Copenhagen, the silk under- 
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‘ I am a constant reader of your Baby Clinic 
in Chatelaine and am delighted with the infor- 
mation I get. 

My baby boy is four months old, weighs 
fifteen and one-half pounds. Is that normal? 
He is breast fed. I feed him arrowroot bis- 
cuits, but haven't given him any cereals. When 
should I start feeding them? What other foods 
should I feed him? Please send Baby Book. 
(Mrs.) H.S. M., Perth, Ont. 


Your boy is heavy enough for five months. 
If you have plenty of nurse and the baby is 
gaining four to eight ounces in weight every 
week, you need not bother feeding him until 
he is weaned at eight or nine months, except 
that it is very good practice to give one 
bottle in the twenty-four hours of the fol- 
lowing formula: 

Milk—3 ounces. 

Water—2 ounces. 

Granulated sugar—one-half teaspoonful. 

Boil for three minutes. 

This may gradually be increased so that 
at ten months he is getting the following 
formula: 

Milk—30 ounces. 

Water—10 ounces. 

Granulated sugar—11!4 ounces divided 

into five feedings of eight ounces each. 

Cereals may then be added and cod liver 
oil should be given all babies from Septem- 
ber 1 to May 1. 

No name given for Baby Book. 


My baby, 13 months old, weighs 26 pounds, 
with ten teeth. I should like to know if the 
following diet is correct: 

Whole cow's milk (no water) since 9 
months; beginning at 7.30 a.m., 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of cereal or oatmeal and bran mixed, 2 or 
3 ounces of milk and as much toast as he will 
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the City of Auckland, where she had been a 
member of the City Council for twenty-one 
years. 

“I am firmly convinced that the Western 
man-made civilization is on the verge of 
collapse. The Eastern civilization has had 
its day. Now begins another renaissance 
when east meets west-—one that will be a 
combination of the Oriental and the Occi- 
dental. And it will be built upon interna- 
tional peace and understanding. Because 
women reckon war in the lives of their sons; 
they, more than men, will work for peace; 
and it will be the women of the Pacific, 
unhampered by strife-torn backgrounds and 
heritages of hate, who will lead the way in 
this new dawn. 

“But we must prepare ourselves for this 
leadership by education and more educa- 
tion,” she concluded. ‘‘Let us cash in on 
Old Man Depression and use some of this 
leisure time for study. Let us find out the 
basic causes of this world disorder and get to 
grips with human problems.” 

It was agreed unanimously that the theme 
of the next triennial period of study would 
be ‘“‘Practical Ways and Means of Promoting 
Peace.”” Each delegation went home with a 
list of fifteen proposed topics relative to this 
theme, five to be selected first by national 
vote and then international. It was agreed, 
too, that each national P. P. W. A. Council 
would put forth every effort to increase in 
number and strength all peace-minded and 
peace-acting groups, Trite and futile? Not 
to the women of the Pacific. 


THE ROUND TABLE conferences were 
built upon the family as the main theme. 
What are the ideals of the normal family? 
What are the fundamentals that make for 


eat, Al 12, coddled egg every second day with 
brown bread; other days potatoes and a green 
vegetable with pan gravy, junket, apple sauce, 
jelly, custard, etc., and a cupful of milk. At 
4 p.m., cereal with a cupful of milk; at 7.15 
or 7.30 p.m., a bottle of 8 ounces, and at 11.30 
another bottle of 8 ounces. He has orange 


juice. He has a temperature when he cuts his | 
teeth, and a bad cold which disappears as soon | 


as tooth ts cut. What will relieve the feverish- 
ness? Does bathing help?—(Mrs.) G.P.M., 
Three Rivers, Q.1e. 

Your baby is about the right weight. If 
he is gaining every week and, as it appears, 
his diet agrees with him, I should be loath to 
change it. You might add cod liver oil, a 
teaspoonful 3 or 4 times a day. Usually 
teething is a normal process. A bath is 
always useful in feverish conditions. 


My little girl, 15 months old, cannot sit alone 
and makes no attempt to do so except lifting 
head and feet at once. She doesn’t want to 
move her arms. When pillowed up she won't 
play with her toys. Lying on her back, she 
amuses herself with a ribbon or piece of cloth. 
She is very slow to learn baby habits. She 
won't eat vegetables or soups. 

Should I force her to eat vegetables and keep 
her sitting up?—(Mrs.) W. W. W., Bathurst, 
Your child is evidently backward. The 
diet you mention is all right. I would:not 
force vegetables upon her too much. She 
will be slow in sitting up and using the 
voluntary muscles, but training will help 
greatly. If you had an opportunity to con- 
sult a doctor trained in children’s affections, 
he would probably give you good advice. 
The constipation will no doubt disappear 
as she has additional food. In the meantime 
the magnesia will be the best remedy. 


its security and happiness? And, of course, 
such a theme brought up most of the health, 
education, industry, government, home 
economics and international problems of the 
day. 

We Britishers and Americans were par- 
ticularly struck with the high family concept 
of the Far-Eastern races, which, aside from 
the standards of living, was higher than ours. 
For instance, their attitude toward mother- 
hood. Married women feel it is a disgrace 
not to have children. They regard it as a 
direct misfortune—a failure to accomplish 
the chief and real mission of a woman’s life. 
There is, too, the high Oriental ideal of 
parental duty. Older relatives occupy 
honored places in their households, and 
every care and consideration are given them 
in their old age. They defend the “go- 
between marriage” in terms of balanced 
judgment of parents, claiming that such a 
marriage often works out more satisfactorily 
than one in which mates are chosen freely in 
the proverbial blindness of love. 

Birth control was freely and frankly dis- 
cussed as one of the fundamentals that 
make for the happiness and permanence of 
family life. These discussions were led by a 
medical expert, Dr. Nadina Kavinoky, of 
Los Angeles, supervisor of sixteen mothers’ 
clinics, and one of the three American 
women physicians invited to attend the 
international Birth Control Conference in 
Switzerland in 1930. Dr. Kavinoky con- 
tended that the application of scientific 
knowledge of birth control would mean 
more of the right kind of children. It would 
eliminate the fear of young people for early 
marriage, which otherwise might mean too 
many children in this age of economic 
insecurity; and early marriage is very 
desirable, for marriage is the normal setting 
for the sex impulse which, if happily adjusted 
in youth, releases tremendous energies for 
other activities of life. It would check 
venereal disease often caused by promiscuity 
before marriage. It would mean a tremen- 
dous saving of human life, of mothers 
physically unfit for child bearing, of weak 
children born of unfit mothers. It would 
practically eliminate the rapidly rising death 
rate of mothers from abortions which 
physicians recognize as a terrible plague, the 
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“... but a spanking 


wont make Nature mind!” 


Gur when a little boy defies 
you, there seems no remedy but a 
good old-fashioned spanking— 

But—think before you punish him. 
The trouble may not be “just tem- 
per.” Something more than “dispo- 
sition”’ may be to blame. 


Danger Ahead? 


So often childish disobedience is a 
symptom of illness, Acid stomach or 
flatulence may be the real cause. Or 
perhaps the storm signals are up for a 
coming cold. Most likely of all, your 
child is constipated. For even “‘regu- 
larity’ does not prove that he is 
getting a complete “clearing out.” 

Your wisest course is to give your 
child a laxative. But take no chances! 
Give hima child’s laxative! For often 
adult laxatives are too harsh for deli- 
cate little systems. 

Give him Castoria 

The knowledge that Castoria is made 
especially for children—from tiny 
babies to 11-year-olds—makes it the 
choice of careful mothers every- 


where. For it is mild—safe—con- 
tains NO NARCOTICS, It gently 





stimulates bowel activity, without 
irritating the intestines or disturbing 
digestion. 

And there’s no battle about get- 
ting Castoria “‘down”’—children love 
it! The family size is your economy 
size. 

News for Radio Fans!—The famous 
“Roxy” and a big new show are on the air for 
Castoria now. Listen in on this genial Master 
of Ceremonies and the liveliest, merriest gang 
of fun and melody makers that ever set the 
air waves dancing. Don’t miss it! Saturdays, 
8-8:45 Eastern Standard Time. Columbia 


Broadcasting System—coast-to-coast network 
—including stations CK AC and CFRB. 


CASTORIA 


The Children’s 
Laxative 


from babyhood to 11 years 
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_ My doctor told 


mummy not to 


miss a single day 


« + « So ever after, I was 
given Bottled Sunshine 
(Squibb’s) and I grew to 
have a beautiful head, chest, 
legs and the soundest 
possible teeth.” 


@Make sure your child builds 
on this vital factor. Regularly 


every day give her Bottled 
Sunshine—Squibb Cod-Liver 


Oil—the oil which is vitamin 
protected, which providesin 
every teaspoonful not only 
much more of the Vitamin D 
than inferior oils, but also 
much more of the growth- 
promoting, resist- 
ance-building | y 
Vitamin A. 
Remember, also, 
Squibb’s is really 
less expensive. It 
vitamin content. 
Ask always for 7 
Squibb’s. Junshine 
Is there a tiny baby in the family? Try 
Squibb Cod. -Liver Oil with Vios- 
terol, rich in the bone and tooth- 
building Vitamin D, it is especially 
the older children’s resistance high 
with Squibb Mint-Flavoured Cod-Liver 
Oil. Pleasant tasting. 
Squibb Cod-Liver Oil 
PLAIN OR MINT-FLAVYVOURED 
Produced, Tested and Guaranteed by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons of Canada Limited, manu- 


goes farther than 
oils with lower 

suited to the needs of rapidly grow- 
ing babies. 

facturing chemists to the Medical Profession 
since 1858. scis 
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‘A NAME YOU CAN TRUST” 
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| WINTER BABIES 


BABIES BORN in the late autumn or early 
winter do not have as good a chance of 
| growth and development as babies born in 
| the early spring and summer. The reason 
for this is lack of sunlight or, more particu- 
larly, the lack of the ultra-violet rays con- 
tained in winter sunlight. These rays in 
winter are only about one-eighth of those of 
summer. They are rays of very short wave- 
length; they cannot penetrate window glass; 
they are absolutely essential to life. If a 
sheet of glass could be placed over the world 
so that all the ultra-violet rays were cut off, 
animal life would soon cease to exist. 

Ancient people knew from experience that 
sunlight was curative. They did not know 
the reason. Indeed we only began to learn 
about these matters a dozen or so years ago. 

These rays from the sun produce their 
effect by stirring up or activating a sub- 
stance in the skin called ergosterol. This 
substance is then carried by the bloodstream 
throughout the body and aids in growth, 
particularly growth of the bones. If this 
substance is lacking (meaning lack of sun- 
shine), the infant is likely to have rickets 
and tetany—convulsions; to be subject to 
colds, influenza, bronchitis and pneumonia. 

The infant should be exposed as much as 
possible to the winter sun. If warmly 
clothed and placed in a sheltered spot, con- 
siderable good effect may be gained from 
the defective winter sun. 

Fortunately there are excellent substi- 
tutes for sunlight. One of these is cod liver 
oil. After a month of life the baby, whether 
breast or artificially fed, should have a tea- 
spoonful of cod liver oil three or four times 
aday. Cod liver oil is bottled sunshine. Its 
active principle is ergosterol that has been 
activated by sunshine. The source of cod 
liver oil is the minute plant and animal life 
found in the first fifteen feet of the sea. This 
vegetable and animal life, called the plank- 
ton, is the food of all sea fish. The small fish 
eat the plankton and store the ergosterol in 
their bodies. The small fish are eaten by the 
larger ones. They, in turn, store the ergos- 
terol in their livers and from these the oil is 
obtained. The active principle is called 
vitamin D, which has a profound effect on 
growth. 

It has been discovered that the use of 
sunshine may also be replaced by feeding 
the child on irradiated foods. All sorts of 
food may be irradiated by a short applica- 
tion of the rays from a mercury vapor lamp 
which produces ultra-violet rays. Milk, for 
example, may thus be irradiated in sixteen 
seconds. The effect lasts about six months. 
Exposure of the skin of the child to these 
rays has a similar effect to that of sunlight. 
If you want your child to grow up strong, 
vigorous and healthy, see that he gets 
plenty of sunshine and that the sunshine of 
winter is supplemented by the use of cod 
liver oil, or the use of irradiated foods, or 
tanning by the mercury vapor lamp. 


Dr. McCullough’s Question Box 

I have the care of a baby boy of 13 months 
with well-developed rickets and would like to 
have a diet for such a case.—(Miss) P. P.E., 
Moosomin, Sask. 

Rickets is due to lack of sunshine, and 
this lack is remedied both as to prevention 
and cure by the use of outdoor sunshine, 
gradually applied so as to gain a tanned 
skin all over the body; or by the use of cod 
liver oil; or by the application to the skin of 
the rays from an ultra-violet mercury vapor 
lamp; or by the use of milk and other foods 
irradiated by sucha lamp. During the sum- 
mer months all that is necessary is to ex- 
pose the baby very gradually to outdoor 
sunshine, the use of cod liver oil, and a diet 





including milk, yolk of egg, such as the 
following, which may be used from 12 to 
15 months. 

7-8 a.m.—(1) 1-3 tablespoonfuls of cer- 
eal with 2 or 3 ounces of boiled 
milk; no sugar. 

(2) 6-8 ounces of boiled milk. 
(3) I piece of toast, no butter. 

2 tablespoonfuls of orange 

juice with equal water. 
—(1) 
egg mixed with bread crumbs; or 
14 to 1 tablespoonful of scraped 
beef or finely divided calves’, 


9 a.m. 


12-1 p.m. 


Chatelaine’s Baby Clinic | 


Conducted by J. W. 


| 
| 
} 
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1 soft-boiled or poached | 


beef or lamb liver or scraped 


chicken. 

(2) thick vegetable soup, 4-8 
tablespoonfuls. 

(3) a dessert of 2 to 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of junket, custard or rice, 
sago, tapioca or cornstarch pud- 
ding. 

(4) a piece of toast, or 1 or 2 sun- 
wheat biscuits. No milk, as the 
milk is in the dessert. 

—Same as 7 to 8a.m., with 1 to3 
tablespoonfuls of prune pulp or 
baked apple. 

-8 ounces of boiled milk if hun- 

gry; that is, if baby wakens and 
cries for food. 
1 teaspoonful of cod liver oil three 
times a day from September to 
June. Not usually needed in 
summer. 

I am a constant reader of Chatelaine and 
like the Baby Clinic very much. My boy, four 
months old, is bottle-fed and weighs fourteen 
pounds, Please say: 

1. How much milk should he be taking? 

2. He has a scab on his head, not embed- 
ded. What should I do for it? 

3. What is the treatment for a slight cold in 
a baby? Please send Baby Book. 
(Mrs.) K. W., Raymond, Alta. 

1. Four to six months: 

Milk—25 ounces. 
Water—15 ounces. 
Granulated sugar—114 ounces (three 
level tablespoonfuls. ) 
Five feedings at four-hour intervals. 
Cod liver oil, one teaspoonful before 
each of four feedings. 
1 ounce of orange juice with 1 ounce of 
water at 9 a.m. 

2. Rub off gently, using a piece of cotton 
soaked in 1 in 60 thymol and liquid 
vaseline, 

3. Omit tub bath. Keep in cot and have 
no visitors. 

(No name given for Baby Book). 


5-6 p.m. 


10-11 p.m. 
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* CROUP? 
| VAPORS RELIEVE DURING SLEEP 
RELIEF AT ONCE! That is Vapo-Cresolene's 


magic effect! Checks paroxysms and vomiting. 
Permits restful sleep. Used with great success 
for over 54 years in treating Whooping Cough, 
Bronchial Asthma, Coughs and Colds, Spas- 
modie Croup, Bronchitis. Disinfects the room; 
prevents spread of infection. Full directions 
with package. At all drug stores. 


UaprRescleye. 


RELIEVES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Send for Booklet No. 4. Vapo-Cresolene Co., 
Miles Bldg., Montreal. 













Among the first 
\ ; garments your 
= S3 Tk, bebe will need 
” : -. ARISTO 
a < Baby Pants. They are 
designed and made to 
“A eS... give you complete satis- 
i faction... durable, tear- 

~~ a resistant . . . neat, 
: ‘ Canadian General 
BABY PANTS nabber e: Limited 


Ontario 
we, ef/f e 4 
BABY PANTS 


wherever haby pants are sold — 


all: 


mmited 


VANCOUVER 
CANADA 





Send for Our 
New Catalogue 


of 
REAL LACE 
and 
IMPORTED 
LINENS 





CHATELAINE 
PATTERNS 


— MADE IN CANADA — 


From New York and Paris Styles 


MA 


lf there is no dealer as yet in your 
neighborhood, we would be glad to 


have you give us the name and ad- 
and in 


dress of your favorite store 
the meantime you may order Chate- 


laine Patterns direct from the 


CHATELAINE PATTERN 
SERVICE 

210 Dundas Street West, 
Toronto. 


In ordering by mail be careful to write the 
pattern number plainly, and be sure to 
state the size required. 





Conducted by THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE Helen G. Campbell, Director 








me me east 


STOP! 


YOULL RUIN 
MY 
CLOTHES 


Controvers 


always follows the introduction of any new scientific 


discovery. But no discovery in years, probably, has caused so much 


heated 


what happened to these two neighboring housewives. 


EDITH, YOU'RE 
RUINING THE 
PARTY. 


JOUN, WE SIMPLY 
MUST GET HOME. YOU 
KNOW I'VE GOT A 
BIG WASHING TOMORROW 
MORNING. 


11'S THE LATEST THING. 
IT LOOSENS DinT OUT 
IN IS MINUTES’ SOaKMIG 
WITHOUT SCRUBBING OR 
BOILING, AND WASHES 
CLOTHES SHADES 


‘WHY JANE, | NEVER WOULD 
HAVE BELIEVED iT! susT 
15 MINUTES’ SOAKING... 


a 





i ‘4 te all ; 
EW, improved Oxyb0o1 is a 
new granulated soap discov- 
ery that cost Procter & Gamble 
one million dollars to perfect. It 
does these things you have never 
found a soap could do before. 
FiIrsT—gives instant 3-inch suds, 
rich as whipped dairy cream, in 
hard or soft water! Thus goes to 
work on grease, dirt and stains 
2 to 3 times faster than less mod- 
erm soaps. 

SECOND—loosens dirt out in a 
simple 15 minutes’ soaking! No 
scrubbing or boiling needed, yet 
clothes come / to 5 shades whiter 
than ever before. 

And—due to a special formula, a 
special protective combination 
of mild soap ingredients, OxyDOL 





OH, DO STAY, EDITH. 


VLL COME OVER AND 
HELP You TOMORROW- 
AND WE'LL GET THAT 

WASHING DONE IN 

A JIFFY. 





THIS PRINT DRESS I'm 
WEARING— AND I'VE WASHED 
IT IN OXYDOL AT LEAST 
A DOZEN TIMES. 


TS TRUE! OXYD 


W/LL CHANGE YOUR WHOLE 
IDEA OF WASHING CLOTHES 
— READ THESE FACTS 


NEXT DAY 








1S MINUTES SOAKING ! 
WHY JANE, YOULL RUIN MY 
CLOTHES! THAT SOAP MUST 
BE TWICE AS STRONG AS 

THE KIND IM USING ~—— 
AND I'M BEGINNING TO 

THINK EVEN (T 15 TOO 
HARSH. 


















OL 


is absolutely safe. It positively 
can’t hurt hands, fade colors 
or injure fabrics. 

OXYDOL is economical, too. In 
hard or soft water one 25c pack- 
age does the work of 8 to 10 cakes 
of bar soap or 2 to 3 times as 
much flakes. 

Try On Money-Back 
Guarantee 

Get OxypoL from your dealer 
today. Women everywhere are 
discarding old favorites—bar, 
flake, chip, and granulated forms 
—for OxYDOL. If you don’t pre- 
fer it above any laundry soap 
you’ve ever used, return unused 
portion of package to your dealer 
and get full money back. We'll 
repay him. 






THAT'S MY SECRET —A 
WONDERFUL NEW SOAP 
THAT MAKES WASHING 
EASY! IT GIVES BIG, THICK 

$UDS THAT SOAK DIRT LOOSE 

IN 1S MINUTES. NO SCRUBBING 

AT ALL— AND YOU SHOULD 

SEE HOw FRESH AND WHITE 

THE CLOTHES ARE / 


iscussion and had such far-reaching effects as this one. See 





ALL READY FOR THE 

BIG WASH? | BROUGHT 
THIS SPECIAL NEW 
SOAP... OXYDOL... JuST 
IN CASE YOU HADN'T 
DISCOVERED IT YET. 











1'M DOING YOU A 
FAVOR —JUST WAIT 
1S MINUTES AND 
SEE. LOOK AT, 
THOSE suos ! 
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BIG, ECONOMICAL 
HOUSEHOLD SIZE 225 
#: 7° 


MADE IN CANADA 
Pig 
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existence of which the general public does 
not suspect. These discussions were 


| climaxed by a visit to the Pallema mothers 


clinic. 


THE RIGHT of every woman to choose the 
kind of work she wants to do was affirmed 
time and time again, and, when in competi- 
tion with man, equal pay for equal work 
Sending married women back to their homes 
because of the unemployment crisis is unfair 
and to be deplored. Statistics prove that 
there is very little difference in the number of 


| 


} 
| 


dependents on either the working man or | 


woman. Many women of the highest intelli- 
gence, capable of making and holding places 
in the world, are absolutely incapable of 
running well-ordered homes. What could 
we do about it? Only go back to our coun- 
tries and hurl our influence behind that 
intangible thing called *‘public opinion,’’ and 
reform the dictum that woman’s place is 
always in the home. 

And this revival of handicrafts and 
cottage industries? Yes, there was another 
side to it brought out by Dr. H. Kneeland, 
chief of the Bureau of Home Economics of 


the U.S. A. Department of Agriculture. In | 


arecent survey made from 2,000 housewives’ 
diaries it was proved that the housewife was 
devoting eight and nine hours a day to 
household duties, and she had many modern 
labor-saving devices, too. This was far 
beyond the N. R. A. standard of working 
hours. 

What about racial intermarriage? Is it 
true that the children of such unions carry 


on the worst blood strains of each race? The | 


new international president, Mrs. Tsune 
Gauntlett, Japanese, wife of 


established citizens, told how she and her 
husband had worked out the problem. ‘““We 
have made tolerance, loyalty, and Christian 


religion the basis of our children’s training. | 
We have discussed all questions that might | 


lead to racial controversy in our private 
family life.” 
Many times our thoughts turned to the 


a_ British | 
professor and mother of six children, all | 





farm and village women of our countries, | 
particularly those whose lives were full of | 


toil from dawn to dark. 


“Tell them about the Women’s Institutes 


idea that originated in Canada,” said Mrs. | 


J. W. C. Beveridge, a prominent worker of a 
similar organization in Australia. ‘‘We call 
it ‘Canada’s gift to the countrywomen of 
the world.’ ”’ 


I was glad indeed to do this, for it was my | 


| 


privilege to be a special representative of | 


the Federated Women’s Institutes of Can- 
ada at this very gathering. I explained the 
basic principle of the idea, the co-operation 
of home-maker and government; how the 
latter organized and financed a scheme to 
bring education to the doors of the country- 
women, who had not the opportunity of 
going to the city to receive it. The govern- 
ment provided the trained teachers and 
demonstrators for short courses in home 
economics, health and sewing, the women 
assembled the classes-——the Women’s Insti- 
tutes. It was the mountain coming to 
Mohammed. It had revolutionized rural 
life by bringing the women together in 
happy social groups to discuss all topics 
pertaining to better home-making and 
community improvement. Each year the 
work grew in magnitude and numbers. 
Particularly did the women from Japan, 
China, India, feel that it would meet a 
tremendous need of their large rural 
populations. 
home and I am to supply further particulars. 


THE CANADIAN delegation invited the 
next conference to Canada, so did Japan. 
But I think our invitation will be accepted, 
for it grew in popularity. Perchance this 
was because some of us grew a bit homesick 
for “Our Land of Hope and Glory,” and 
throwing to the gentle winds of Hawaii all 
restraint, left nothing unsaid of the beauty 
of our country and the hospitality of our 
people. Enthusiasm grew almost to the 
degree of a slogan: ‘We'll meet you in 
Canada in three years.” Decision will be 
made by vote of the fourteen member 
countries, eighteen months prior to the next 
meeting time. 


Eagerly they took the idea | 
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A recipe to 
help your family 


KEEP ON THE 
SUNNY SIDE 
OF LIFE 


EEPING the family healthy 
K is as much a matter of 
food as anything else. Most 
menus contain too little “bulk” 
~-needed to overcome com- 
mon constipation. This ailment 
may cause headaches, loss of 
appetite and energy. 

Try the tempting recipe be- 
low. It includes healthful 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN as an 
ingredient. Laboratory tests 
show that this delicious cereal 
provides “bulk” and vitamin 
B to aid elimination. ALL-BRAN 
is also rich in iron for the blood. 


Serve ALL-BRAN also as a 
cereal. Two tablespoonfuls 
daily are usually sufficient. 
Severe cases, with each meal. 
How much better than risking 
patent medicines! 


In the red-and-green pack- 
age. At all grocers. Made by 
Kellogg in London, Ontario. 


ALL-BRAN Muffins 


1 cup Kellogg’s 
Att-Bran 

l cup flour 

1 teaspoon baking 
powder 


2 tablespoons 
shortening 

14 cup sugar 

legg (well 
beaten) 


leupsourmilk 4 teaspoon soda 


/ 


¥, teaspoon salt 


Cream the shortening and sugar, 
add egg and sour milk. Add Aut- 
Bran and let soak until most of 
the moisture is taken up. Sift flour 
with baking powder, soda and salt 
and add to first mixture, stirring 
only until flour disappears. Fill 
greased muffin tins two-thirds full 
and bake in a moderate oven 
(100° F.) for 20 to 25 minutes. 
Yield: 8 large or 

12 small muffins, 





BEST FOR COOKING 
BEST AS A CEREAL 
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Omit the bittersweet piping on the chair seats and keep them 
all old white. mah 

The addition of a frieze or ornamental band five inches 
wide is another change which might be made in the decora- 
tion of the room. ; 5 . : 

These alternatives are given as interesting suggestions 
should you wish to reproduce this room in your own setting. 
Some will prefer these walls as shown and the warm tone of 
the bittersweet; others may like to use a frieze or the more 


Scenic wallpaper in tones of beige and brown has been used 
in this interesting treatment of Chatelaine’s dining room. 
Designed by Interior Decoration Bureau, T. Eaton Company, 


eects 


SS SE a | 


ET 


Sees 


ened fm 





Ltd., Montreal. 


sophisticated treatment of old white and blueberry black 
with no other color element. 


THE SECOND delightful treatment, shown on this page, 
produces a room semi-modern in effect, charming and lively, 
with good color and interesting pattern cleverly combined. 

Special attention has been given to creating interest in 
the walls and for this purpose a scenic paper is applied, in 
panels, above a dado, This brings the decoraticn 9n a level 


5] 


















Dining room done i 
tones of greyish blue 
blueberry black, ol 
white and bitterswee 
red. Interior arrange 
ment designed by Gu: 
Mitchell for the Rober 
Simpson Company, 
Ltd., Montreal. 


with the eye where it is most effective and shows to the 
best advantage. 

The wallpaper is a combination of beige and brown 
shades with touches of yellow, blue and greens in the 

design. To tone in with it, the 2-inch moldings and 
wider stiles which frame the panel, as well as the dado, 
doors and all the wood trim are painted in deeper or 
lighter values of beige and brown. To crown the whole 
scheme, the ceiling is the very palest shade of beige. 

A broadloom carpet in warm beige covers the floor 
from wall to wall and the tone values of the room build 
up from this deeper shade to the pale beige of the ceiling. 

At the south end of the room the window occupies 
most of the wall space and is an important decorative 
feature. It is treated simply but effectively with Vene- 
tian blinds in antique-white and draperies which fall in 
graceful folds from ceiling to floor. These are made of 
crashlike material of a certain depth of texture—beige 
and brown to follow the wall plan—with deeper brown 
rope trimming sewn perfectly straight on the sides and 
across the bottom ends, 

The varying shades of beige and brown, so well distri- 
buted here, form a rich but unobtrusive background for 
the interesting wallpaper panels and the furniture. Wal- 
nut is chosen by this decorator, though he suggests that 
other woods and types of suites might be fitted into the 
scheme. Note the plain simple lines of all the pieces and 
the chairs which combine utility and comfort with 
decided decorative value. 

Nothing could be more smartly modern than the striped 
material which is used for the seats and backs, and no color 
could be more charming here than the alternate white and 
yellow, repeating and complementing the yellow touches in 
the wallpaper panels. | 

While planned especially for the dining room of Chate- 
laine’s Modern House, this scheme could be reproduced at 
reasonable cost in other settings. The wallpaper is sold in 
sets of five panels and can be cut to the size required without 
spoiling the effect of continuity or design. The color plan 
can be developed easily and the materials described are 
available. 

There is a fresh modern look about this room depending 
on skilful arrangement of harmonizing tones and contrasting 
pattern. It will delight those to whom smart simplicity 
makes a strong appeal. 
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F YOU HAVE followed the interiors designed by this 

decorator for Chatelaine’s Modern House, you will 

remember the pale yellow and old white hall opening 

into the living room with reversed color arrangement— 
old white floor, and off-yellow walls relieved by chalk white 
at doors and windows and topped by voluminous pencil- 
blue drapes. 

Following this logical procession of tonality, the blue now 
flows into the dining room, the tone corrected and reduced 
to a soft greyish blue. The walls and woodwork of the room 
illustrated at the top of the opposite page, are painted this 
shade, and to give strength to the scheme the floor is covered 
with a broadloom type carpet in blueberry black—new and 
exceedingly smart. This element of tone is repeated on the 
walls and in the moldings, and the three panels of the doors 
are picked out in the same blueberry black shade. On the 
living room side, you will remember, they are chalk white. 

Can you imagine a more charming color foil for the 
bittersweet red curtains edged with white brush fringe? 











A scale model of Chatelaine's modern 
house, designed by Mathers and 
Haldenby, Architects. 
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They are made full length and hang against the old white 
Venetian blinds from a valance wide enough to accommo- 
date a set of lights which flood the whole corner. 

Nestling under the window sill stands a pair of narrow 
settles in old-white leather buttoned to match the curtains 
While their purpose is chiefly decorative, they have at timg 
a practical value. 

The arrangement of the furniture is a factor, andifo 
relieve any austerity of effect this decorator has chos@# a 
late eighteenth century dining room arrangement. he 
chairs are old white with old white leather seats pipe@@with 
bittersweet. A table in three sections is attractive its 
old white legs and antique mahogany top. Here yo e the 
two end pieces together while the gateleg, drop-lea it is 
placed against the wall opposite the window for as a 
side table. Then when there are guests, this pigte fits 
between the two ends with the leaves up or down as ftyuired 
—an interesting and thoroughly practical solutiogfo the 
extension problem, 
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Thfnahogany sideboard is shown on the left wall with 
ab t, a mirror of the same width extending to the ceiling 
w of tall candles in old white Majolica holders and a 
i of the same pottery provide a not too usual and very 
leasing dress for the top. Across the room a high cabinet 
—mahogany with old white crackle glaze interior—is framed 
by the blueberry-black moldings on the wall. If you have 
some rich red glass it would be lovely on the shelves to add 
an interesting and harmonious color note. 

The ceiling is a fractional tone of the wall and in the 
centre is arranged an adequate lighting panel about the 
same size as the table underneath. This, combined with the 
lighting in the cornice box, provides soft permeating light— 
all that is required for the whole room. 

Should a more sophisticated treatment be desired, the 
bittersweet and red element might be dropped altogether 
and the room developed in the soft greyish-blue, the blue- 
berry black and old white. In this case you would use white 
drapes and bind them with a blueberry black brush fringe. 
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The leader among boys—or girls—is the one who has the superabundant energy that makes 
for joy of living ... the one whose boundless vitality attracts both classmates and teachers. 


Active children are constantly burning up energy in both 
play and-study. To keep up with their classmates they must 
have foods that replenish energy ...the body sugar that 
activity exhausts. Body sugar is really Dextrose, a vital 
food element that Epwarpspurc “‘Crown Branv’’ Corn 
Syrup abundantly supplies. 


Two tablespoons of ‘Crown Branp”’ ina glass of milk makes 
it a delicious drink that children love, and it greatly increases 
its food value. Spread on bread, with waffles, pancakes, or on 
cereal, “Crown Branp’’ Corn Syrup delights children and 
supplies the body sugar so necessary for health and enjoyment 


of life. 
A FEW CHOICE RECIPES 
BROWN BREAD 


1 cup wholewheat flour 1 cup flaked bran 


2 cups wheat flour 114 teaspoons soda 


1 teaspoon baking powder 2 teaspoons sale 
34 cup EpwarpssurG “Crown Branp” Corn Syrup 


2 cups sour milk 1 tablespoon Mazora 
Mix dry ingredients; add syrup, Mazora and sour milk. Beat well. Pour 
into oiled bread pan and let stand 1 hour. Bake in moderate oven at 350°F. for 


1-1% hours. Recipe makes 1 large loaf. 


SWEET POTATOES HAWAIIAN 


Parboil sweet potatoes; poe Cut into slices about 14 inch thick. Arrange a 
layer of potatoes in greased baking dish, cover with a layer of thinly sliced canned 
pineapple, then another layer of potatoes. Dot with butter and pour over about 
14 cup EpwarpssurG “Crown Brann” Corn Syrup. Bake in moderate oven 


at 375°F. until glazed and brown, 


GOLDEN GINGERBREAD 


1 cup Epwarpssurc “Crown Brann” 1 egg 34 cup brown sugar 
3 tables pOONS Orange juuce 


2¢ cup boiling water 


4 te lov 
vg te aspoon clove ’ > 
"Beat ege; add sugar and syrup; add orange juice and rind; mix well, Add 
Mazoua. Mix and sift dry ingredients; add to first mixture. Add boiling water 


last. Beat well. Bake in shallow oiled pan in moderate oven at 350°F. about 25 


minutes. Recipe serves 8-10. cae Seed 
This cake is delicious baked in muffin pans, or cut in squares while warm an 


served with a pudding sauce. 


Send 10c (to cover cost of packing) for ‘‘ Canada’s Prize Recipes ”’ 
a cook-book you will want to have. 


EpwarpspurG ‘‘Crown Branp’’ Corn Syrup, the Energy 
Food, holds sales leadership over every other table syrup in 
Canada. Its purity and excellence have made it the national 
leader from coast to coast. 


Listen in to “SYRUP 
SYMPHONIES” every 
Monday evening from 
8 to 8.30 o'clock E.S.T., 
over a chain of Eastern 
and Western Canadian 
Stations. 


A 27 piece orchestra, 
one of the finest in 
Canada under the 
leadership of Edmond 
Trudel, with various 
outstanding guest ar- 
tists. This is an out- 
standing concert— 
don’t miss it! 


Epwarpb 


’ 
Corn Syrup 
Grated rind of 14 orange Yj cup Mazoia 
234 cups pastry flour _¥4 teaspoon soda 
114 teaspoons baking powder . 
14 teaspoons ginger 1 teaspoon cinnamon 





Also Manufacturers 
of: 


BENSON’S PREPARED 
CORN the purest and 
best CORN STARCH 
in the original yellow 
package, has been the 
favorite in Canadian 
homes for over 75 years. 
and 
MAZOLA, the Salad 
and Cooking Oil, 
makes delightful salad 
dressing and is un- 
equalled for deep fry- 
ing and sauteing. 


SBURG 





A Product of The CANADA STARCH CO., Limited 
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a Merry 


Above is an appetizing array of relishes from which to 
choose just the right flavor. The platter on which the 
turkey rests at right, is by courtesy of Wm. Junor Ltd. 


Y THIS TIME you have caught the Christmas spirit; 
it’s in the air and you can’t escape it. I know how 
your kitchen looks and feels, and how it smells as you 
cook your way into the 25th, looking forward all the 

while to eating your way out. 

This is the day of all days to banquet at your own table. 
With all the relatives you can gather together and a few old 
friends—or new ones, for that matter—just to fill in the 
extra places. 

Are you hostess to the family this year? Then you're as 
eager as Santa Claus himself to make it a Merry Christmas 
and it is time now to plot the feast and the setting. You 
may go in for festive trimmings in a good old-fashioned 
way—with mistletoe and tall red candles, perky little ever- 
green trees and lots of stardust. Or you may “do” your 
table in white and silver—fruit that never saw a tree, shiny 
leaves and flowers or blown-glass balls in a pyramid. Or a 
mountain of “snow” with little favors underneath and a 
wreath of holly around the base. 

As for the menu itself, there are many alternatives but 
it is my advice to adhere to fine old tradition and let the 
table groan. Take your mind off calories and don’t worry 
about your figure or a little indigestion afterward ‘it’s all ina 
good cause and it’s a whole year until next Christmas. 

And if you think a real “spread” is too much work, 
remember the many good things appropriate to the season 
which you can buy in jars and bottles, cans and boxes of a 
size to suit your generous spirit. There are soups, vegetables, 
pickles, relishes in variety, fruit syrups and juices for mixing; 
salad dressings of all kinds, plum puddings if you haven’t 


time to make your own, mince meat of pungent winey flavor 
and even prepared crumbs for the poultry stuffing. Besides a 
lot of other things to trim and put a Christmas dress on your 
homemade dishes. Shop around a bit before you settle all 
the details of your dinner, with the idea of gloriously over- 
feeding your family with as little effort as possible. 

Just the same, if you don’t want your guests to be torpid 
after the meal, you had better lead up lightly to the main 
course and round it off with something which won’t “‘set 
heavy.” For a start you might wisely take your choice of a 
tangy fruit appetizer, oysters dipped in a nippy sauce or a 
steaming soup in the nature of a clear broth or a thin purée 
preferably ladled out from a huge tureen after the manner 
of our ancestors. Something with a lot of flavor at the 
beginning but light and not too rich for the best is yet to 
come, and you will want to nurse your appetite along. 

The salad later on has its own small but important func- 
tion in the Christmas meal—to provide a bit of fresh 
crispness after the hearty food which precedes it and prepare 
the palate for the sweet dessert. So have it of the simplest 
kind—a combination of greens, finely shredded red cabbage, 
and grapefruit sections, by way of suggestions. Nothing 
too much to go with it either but a bit of a biscuit and a 
clear piquant dressing. 

Then dessert! Plum pudding, mince pie with or without a 
wedge of cheese, tutti-frutti ice cream, alight-as-air souffléora 
foamy whip? I leave that decision with you, for fear of being 
charged with the ruination of your digestion on the one 
hand and being called a traitor to tradition on the other. 
Yours the responsibility: have any two of them if you like. 
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The Institute helps you plan 


Chi istmas Dinner 


BUT WHAT does tradition have to say about the main 
course? That depends a good deal on where you live and 
what family you belong to. In some households there is 
always a turkey as the highlight of the feast; in others a 
goose is thought to be the only right and proper fowl and 
in still others a pair of ducks or chickens do noble duty. And 
some like guinea hen particularly. Do you agree with the 
Englishman who thinks there is nothing like a prime roast of 
beef and Yorkshire pudding for this occasion? Or do you 
give the palm to a great pink ham with a sugar-brown 
coating garnished with cloves and fat red grapes? A fish 
dinner for Christmas has a few adherents in this country 
and is very frequently regarded as quite the thing in some 
other lands. 

I know people who prefer a monster meat pie, English 
style, to anything, and others who bring in a crown roast of 
pork as the piéce de resistance. A roast young pig with an 
apple in iis mouth will make you feel lord-of-the-manorish if 
that’s your ambition, and you can invite all the Dickens 
Society to feast with you. Make your choice: the thing is to 
celebrate in your own way and have what you like best. But 
even the lordly dish needs the proper accompaniment to be 
truly regal, so we have plotted and planned the main 
course round the fowl or the meat that comes triumphantly 
to your table. We have kept in mind affinities of flavor, 
what goes best with what, although it isn’t to say that the 
vegetables or relishes fitted into the turkey dinner wouldn't 
taste very good with another bird or a juicy slice of meat. 
W e offer these suggestions merely to help you plan a merry 
Christmas dinner, {Continued on page 65} 
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DON’T BLAME 
YOUR BUTCHER FOR 
POOR ROASTS 


A SIZZLING roast of beef... 
juicy . . . delicious. You can 
hardly wait to serve it. You 
carve ...and what a disappoint- 
ment! Rare when you wanted it 
well done. 
But don’t blame your butcher! 
He gives you as fine a roast as he 
can. More often than not, you 
know, it’s the way the roast is 
cooked. 
Cooking authorities agree 
there’s a right and a wrong way 
to cook a roast—and get it just 
as you want it: rare, medium or 
well done. The right way is to 
roast by temperature. And that 
means use of two Taylor Ther- 
mometers: First, the Taylor Oven Ther- 
mometer to indicate your oven heat. And 
then the Taylor Roast Meat Thermom- 
eter that goes right into the roast and tells 
you when it’s just the way you want it. 
Taylor Instrument Companies of Canada 
Limited, 110-112 Church St., Toronto, 
Canada. 


HOW WILL YOU have it 
roasted? Rare, medium or well 
done? Taylor Roast Meat Ther- 
mometer (shown above) inserted 
in roast, removes the guess- 
work. Hardware and Depart- 
ment storcs. $3.00 


BAKING FAILURES are 
costly. Avoid them with Taylor 
Bake Oven Thermometer (at 
left). Vitreous enamel, sturdy, 
easy to read, complete with 
recipe box and cards. $3.00 





Ask your local hardware or department store. If 
unable to obtain this line, remit direct to Taylor 
Instrument Companies of Canada Limited, 110- 
112 Church St., Toronto, Ont., who guarantees 
safe delivery 


INSTRUMENTS 


IN INDUSTRY, other types for indicating, recording, 
and controlling temperature, pressure and humidity. 





i motif—holly, bells, stars, reindeer, sleighs 

or trees. Or decorate with seals. Stain 
| wicker baskets to hold all sorts of oddments 
| in the candy line, and fruit baskets if you 
| want them for hampers. For extra special 
gifts buy little pewter or copper bowls and 
| fill them in your own kitchen. Or a china | 
| teapot to hold caramels, a cup and saucer to | 
| fill with apple jelly. | 

Be lavish of wax paper, crépe paper and 
Cellophane when you are packing; they | 
make a good thing look even better and 
help them to carry well. Try to get some 
originality into the “doing up” of your 
packages—a new twist to a bow or smart 
fashioning of a paper frill. Then tuck in 
your card and the recipe—with an abun- 
dance of good wishes. 

And if by any chance you don’t accom- 
plish all you set out to do in your own 
kitchen, there are wonderfully good things 
on your grocer’s shelves to supplement or 
send off alone. It is hardly necessary to 
suggest a jar of ginger, a box of fancy bis- 
cuits, a can of chocolate syrup, a tin of 
marshmallows, a square fruit cake, a plum 
pudding, a package of dates or table raisins, 
a bottle of grape juice and ginger ale or any 
one of the many little luxuries for the seas- 
on’s entertaining. 

May the month before Christmas be a 
happy time with appetizing odors through | 
your kitchen! | 








Spiced Apple Jelly 
4 Quarts of apples 
6 Cupfuls of vinegar 
1 Stick or one ounce of 
cinnamon | 
14 Teaspoonful of ground cloves 
14 Teaspoonful of grated nutmeg 
2 Slices of lemon 
2 Cupfuls of water 
Sugar 

Wash and slice the apples, place in a 
kettle, add the vinegar, spices, lemon slices 
and water and allow to cook until the apples 
are very soft. Turn into a jelly bag and 
allow to drip. Measure the juice, allow to 
boil for twenty minutes, then add the sugar 

three-quarters of a cupful for every cup- 
ful of juice. Boil rapidly until the jellying 
stage is reached; that is, a little dropped 
from a spoon sheets from the edge of the 
spoon rather than dropping drop by drop. 
Pour into hot sterilized jelly glasses, cool, 
and cover with melted paraffin. 


Cranberry Conserve 


4 Cupfuls of cranberries 
34 Cupful of currants 
1 Cupful of seeded raisins 
6 Oranges, medium sized 
2 Medium sized sour apples 
1 Can of grated pineapple 
(No. 2) 
6 Cupfuls of sugar 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
14 Cupful of blanched, shredded 
almonds 


Wash and pick over the cranberries and 
| chop coarsely, add the currants, the raisins, 
the pulp and grated rind of the oranges, the 
apples, cut in small pieces, the pineapple, 
sugar and water. Cook gently, stirring fre- 
quently to prevent sticking, until the mix- 
ture is thick—it will take about one hour. 
Remove from the heat, add the shredded 
almonds and turn into hot sterilized glasses. 
Cool and cover with a layer of melted 
| paraffin. 








Mint Marmalade 
1 Cupful of orange pulp, freed 
from all white membrane | 
16 Pound of soft peppermint 
candy 
Juice and grated rind of 
two lemons 


Combine the above ingredients and cook 
together slowly until the candy is melted and 
the mixture thick, stirring frequently to 
prevent sticking. Pour into hot, sterilized 
glasses, cool and cover with a layer of 
melted paraffin. Hard candy may be used, 
but it is better to crush or grind it first. 

Continued on page 64 
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@ This popular $1.70 set of Pyrex Brand Oven- 
ware makes another practical and very ac- 
ceptable Christmas gift. The set consists of 
| @ Pie Plate, 6 Custard Cups, and the always 
, eee 

ANT to get yourself talked about on 

Christmas morning? So your ears 
will burn from the compliments that fly 
around! 

Then—give this grand two-in-one pres- 
ent—a spicy, plummy Fruit Cake right in 
the Pyrex Casserole in which it was baked! 

Send one in to that nice family next 
door. They'll all be tickled to pieces. Give 
it to the best cooks you know among your 
friends—they’ll rejoice in the Pyrex Cas- 
serole and be delighted by the Fruit Cake. 


REX 


Registered Trade-mark 


VEMWNALE 


i 


emer A 
Give one to some brand-new housekeeper. 
It will help to make her Christmas more 
Christmasy! 

The cake keeps moist and fresh for 
months in the covered Pyrex Casserole. 
And—when the cake’s gone—the casse- 
role’s still there—ready to bake and serve 
dozens of other equally good things. 

Sparkling Pyrex dishes are always wel- 
come as gifts. And you’ll find many useful 
shapes and sizes to choose from. In plain 
glass—or beautifully etched or engraved. 

All Pyrex Brand Ovenware is reason- 
ably priced for Christmas giving. Casse- 
roles—round, square or oval—60¢ to $2.50; 
Pie Plates, 25¢ to $1.00; Utility Dishes, 
75¢ to $1.50; Custard Cups, 10¢ to 25¢ 
each. 

Pyrex Ovenware is distributed in Canada by 

the John A. Huston Co., Limited, Toronto, 
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send from my kitchen? Well, what do you 
make best? If your jellies are crystal-clear 
and shimmery, your jams, preserves and 
marmalades delicious, and your pickles, spiced 
® fruit and chutneys full of spicy flavor—that’s 


+ one suggestion for you. If your specialties are 
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Some of the delicious 
gifts illustrated at right 


and below ares 


Spiced Apple Jelly 
Cranberry Conserve 
Mint Marmalade 
Spiced Cranberries 
Cherry Drops 
Filbert Macaroons 
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ROM MY. KITCHEN 


'ULDN’T you like to put a detec- 
tive on the trail of your friends along 
about the first of December—just to 
listen while they say their prayers, 

or look over their shoulders as they write a 
letter to Santa Claus? Or to shadow them on a window 
shopping tour and look for clues to their wishes? 

The family is easy enough if everybody is outspoken— 
and I do hope they are. It’s those people who are too polite 
to give you an inkling that make all the trouble. 

Well, you are sure to have a few friends who'd love a 
made-in-the-kitchen, melt-in-the-mouth gift, so perhaps the 
solution is right in your own mixing bowl. Get out your list 
and check off the business woman who hasn’t time for 
making many things at home—X opposite my name, the 
dear old lady who hasn’t a real want in the world, the kiddies 
who have their stockings filled with toys and what-not, the 
folks who “‘have everything,” the neighbor with whom you 
exchange recipes and other people for whom you want just 
small remembrances. Indeed you can make your gift as 
inexpensive or as costly as you please, for it may be anything 
from a jar of black currant jelly to an elabor- 
ate hamper overflowing with sweetmeats of 
all kinds, a present for a whole family—“from 
our kitchen to yours.” 

There are other advantages in this idea. 
You don’t have to get your toes tramped on or 
your temper ruffled while you push through 
the crowd downtown, for you order supplies 
from your grocer and stay comfortably at 
home. Then think of the interesting time you 
will have proving your culinary skill and your 
artistic flair. Get venturesome and you may 
even surprise yourself. And if, like me, you 
hate fripperies and like to give something 
useful, you have the satisfaction of knowing 
you've hit on a practical, but appropriate and 
not-too-usual gift. 

Good idea, you may say, but just what to 


fruit juices apple cider, raspberry vinegar or 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


Director of the Chatelaine Institute 


tomato juice—there you are again; rob your own shelves. 
If the family believes there is no Christmas cake or plum 
pudding quite like yours, you won't need to think any far- 
ther for just the right thing. How about a mince pie, a 
loaf of nut or fruit bread, a dozen rolls or tarts or doughnuts, 
a Swedish tea ring, a jelly roll, a box of macaroons or cookies, 
a cocoanut cake, homemade candy, salted or spiced nuts, or 
dried fruit confections? Goodness knows, the list is long 
enough and you can add to it from your own particular 
successes. You can make anything you choose as individual 
and attractive as you please by a little ingenuity in decora- 
tion, for that’s half the fun and half the message. Sometimes 
it’s just a simple trick like cutting cookies in five-pointed 
stars or holly leaves or a menagerie of animals, and funny 
faces for the children. Or making them in fancy shapes 
with a cookie press or cookie cutter. Or just plain, with 





a sprinkling of infinitesimal candies in gay 

colors (hundreds and thousands, they are 

called), or a dab of icing forced through a pas- 

try tube in the centre. Fix them up anyway 

you like so long as they look as good as they 
taste. If you are going in for homemade gifts on a grand 
scale, lay in a good supply of trimming material—tiny silver 
dragees, red cinnamon candies and any other variety you 
fancy, chocolate shot, colored nuts and candy, green and 
red cherries, citron peel, cocoanut and food coloring to tint 
the frosting and fondant or to turn cocoanut a rosy pink. 
And, of course, different flavors and spices for endless 
variety. 


DON’T OVERDECORATE but use the season’s green and 
red and silver in different ways. Make a holly leaf from a 
thin slice of citron and berries from the small red candies. 
Shape tiny little trees from the candied peel and sprinkle 
with sugar. Outline a star with tiny silver balls or a thread 
of deep pink icing, cover little cup cakes with cocoanut and 
stick a small red candle in the top. It’s a nice thought to 
send one of these for every member of a family 
party to use as favors on the Christmas table. 
And when it comes to candy you have great 
scope with these. Send a box of red and white 
mints, dates with a green fondant filling. 
Divinity with cherries, bonbons or fudge or 
caramels or any one of a hundred or so good 
varieties. 

Now, the wrapping. That's important, you 
will agree. Each year paper and ribbon, boxes 
and cards are smarter and lovelier, so there is 
no dearth of fresh ideas along that line. The 
container may be merely a container or part 
of the present as a reminder after the contents 
have disappeared. For instance, you may 
bake your cake or steam your pudding in a 
covered oven glass bowl, tie the whole thing 
up and send it with your compliments. The 
pie, too, can go in its own dish, cookies, can- 
dies or nuts in little pottery bowls or jars or 
painted tin boxes as smart as can be. If you 
are clever with a paint brush, lacquer baking 
powder, coffee or cocoa cans in black, red or 
green and paint in contrasting color the design 
of a Christmas {Continued on next page} 
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Thirty-one Menus 
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3REAKFAS 
17 BREAKFAST 


Sliced Bananas 


Cereal 
Toast Conserve 
Coffee Cocoa 
18 Apricots 
Milk Toast 
Bran Muffins Honey 
Coliee Cocoa 
19 Apples 
Cereal 
} Bacon Marmalade 
j Toast 
Cofiee Cocoa 





90 Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 


oO _Cereal with 
1 Chopped Dates 
Poached Eggs 
on Toast 


Cotlee Cocoa 





( 
5 99 Prune Juice 
i Cereal 
' Toast 


i Conserve 
i Coffee 


Cocoa 


9 3 (Sunday) 
Oranges 
Sausages 
Cornbread Jam 
Cotfee Cocoa 





24 Apples 
Cereal 
Marmalade 
Cocoa 


Toast 
Coffee 





(Christmas Day) 
95 Grapefruit 
Crilled Ham 
i Toast Jelly 
i Cofiee Cocoa 





Tomato Juice 
96 Bread and Milk 





: 

i Biscuits Honey 
i Coffee Cocoa 

: 

i 

i 

' Cereal with 

i 97 Chopped Figs 


Scrambled Eggs 
Toast 


Coffee Cocoa 


Sliced Bananas 
98 Milk Toast 





i Graham Gems Jam 
: Coftee Cocoa 

; 

i 

' 99 Apples 

' Cereal 

; Toast Jelly 
' Coffee Cocoa 

t 





30 (Sunday) 
Cranberry Juice 
Cereal 
Bacon Omelet 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 





31 Prunes with Lemon 
French Toast 
Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 


Dece mber 








LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
Cold Sliced Tenderloin 
Pan-fried Potatoes 
Lettuce with Mayonnaise 
Canned Berries 
Tea Cocoa 





Celery Soup 
Corned Beef Hash 
Sweet Pickles 
Fruit Salad 
Tea Cocoa 





Spinach Ring with 
Creamed Hard-cooked Eggs 
Jellied Fruit Juices 
with Sliced Bananas 
Tea Cocoa 





Kidney Stew 
Biscuits 
Celery Curls 
Canned Fruit 
Cup Cakes 
Tea Cocoa 





Finnan Haddie Baked in 
Milk 
Potato Cakes 
Stuffed Prune Salad 
Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 





Cream of Vegetable Soup 
Cold Meat 
Pickles 
Potato Salad 
Layer Cake 
Tea Cocoa 





Chicken and Mushroom 
Patties 
Pickled Fruits 
Baked Pears in Maple Syrup 
Small Cakes 
Tea Cocoa 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Hard Brown Rolls 
Ice Cream with Chopped Nuts 
Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 


Oven Fried Oysters 
with Lemon 
Rolls 
Maraschino Cherry Molds 
Whipped Cream 
Shortbread Christmas Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Cabbage, Nut and Raisin Salad | 
Toasted Rolls or Biscuits 
Baked Apples 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Grilled Sardines 
with Lemon 
Head Lettuce with Dressing 
Canned Fruit 
Tea Cocoa 


Bean Soup 
Crackers 
Grated Vegetable Salad 
Mince Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 





Scalloped Potatoes 
with Onions 
Pear and Cheese Salad 
Nut Bread 
Tea Cocoa 





Assorted Sandwiches 
Olives Pickles 
Pineapple Ice Box Cake 
Hot Chocolate 





Canned Asparagus on Toast 
with Cheese Sauce 
Sliced Bananas and 

Oranges 
Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


DINNER 
Boiled Corned Beef 


Potatoes _ Cabbage 
Rice and Raisin Pudding 
Coffee Tea 





Broiled Herring 
Mashed Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Baked Caramel Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Roast of Veal wa" 
Franconia Potatoes 
Buttered Parsnips 

Pineapple Up-Side-Down 
Cake 
Coffee Tea 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Cold Roast Veal 
Sweet Potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Cranberry Tapioca 
Coffee Tea 


(Vegetable Plate) 

Baked Stufled Potatoes 
Diced Carrots Creamed Celery 
Canned Asparagus 
Apple Dumplings 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Stewed Chicken 
Dumplings Brussels Sprouts 
Chocolate Nut 
Cornstarch Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Mixed Grill 
(Lamb Chops Kidney Bacon) 
Duchess Potatoes Peas 
Chilled Rice Mold 
Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Beef Broth 
Hamburger Balls 
Mashed Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes 

Jam Roly-poly Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Orange, Pineapple and 
Grape Cup 
Roast Turkey Cranberry _ 
Fluffy Mashed Potatoes Squas 
Spiced Pears Celery Curls 
Christmas Pudding 
Coffee Tea 
Vegetable Soup 
Turkey Loaf 
Potato Cakes String Beans 
Tapioca Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Sausages 
Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Cottage Pudding 
Fruit Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Steamed Salmon Loaf 
Egg Sauce 
Boiled Potatoes Spinach 
Orange Spanish Cream 
Coffee Tea 





Irish Stew 


Potatoes Beets 
Cranberry Shortcake 
Coffee Tea 


re nn 
Spareribs 
with Dressing 
Parsley Potatoes 
Glazed Parsnips 
Deep Apple Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Julienne Soup 
Liver and Onions 
Mashed Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Fruit Jelly Custard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances 
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Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month. 
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iar a good time the youngsters will have 
making this candy—and how much they will 
enjoy eating it! Fortunately it is very easy and 
inexpensive to make—and because the recipe 
uses Knox Gelatine and your own pure home 


JUST THINK OF IT, YOU CAN 


™"* 300 pieces 


OF THE NEW CHRISTMAS 
CANDY ror onty j Os 







ingredients —it is the most wholesome candy the children could possibly have. 
They'll want to make it for themselves and for the family at Christmas—and 
also for personal gifts. 300 pieces cost only 16c. Why not try making some of 
the candies right now to get the holiday spirit a little early. And be sure to send 
the coupon below for the famous Knox recipe books and special folder of 


Holiday recipes for new and original candies and pies 





KNOX RAINBOW WAFERS 
(Uses only 4 package) 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


114 tablespoonfuls cold water 
2 tablespoonfuls boiling water 
Flavoring (Extracts or Oils) 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five min- 
utes. Add boiling water and stir until thor- 
oughly dissolved. Add 2 cups sugar and mix 
thoroughly. Put on a board dredged with 
sifted sugar and knead until perfectly 
smooth, Divide into as many parts as you 
wish, and to each part add the desired color- 
ing and flavoring. Knead in these colors and 
flavors and enough more sugar to make the 
mixture stiff again. (This will use the rest of 
the sugar in the package.) Roll as thin as 


KNOX ‘+ 


real 


4 


KNOX GELATINE, Dept. C., 
140 St. Paul Street W., Montreal. 


book, “Food Economy”, 


ADDRESS... 


Please send me FIREE the special Holiday Pie and Candy Recipes; also Mrs. Knox’s 
new book, “Desserts, Salads, Candies and Frozen Dishes” and her other famous 


1 package (1 Ib.) confectioners’ 
sugar 
Coloring (Liquid or Paste) 


possible and cut in rounds, about one inch in 
diameter. If you desire these rounds choco- 
late, knead in cocoa instead of part of sugar. 
Vanilla, peppermint, clove, cinnamon, sassa- 
fras, wintergreen, lemon or any flavor may 
be used. 


NOTE: A metal jar cover, about one inch 
in diameter, makes a very satisfactory cutter 
for these candies. 


Makes about 300 pieces, and costs about 16c. 


GELATINE 
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DON'T RISK FAILURES WITH 
DOUBTFUL BAKING POWDER. INSIST 
ON MAGIC. IT NEVER VARIES. AND 

—LESS THAN 1¢ WORTH MAKES 
A TRULY FINE CAKE. 


Meals or 
7 the Month 





says MISS MARGARET McFARLANE 
Dietitian of St. Michael's Hospital, Toronto 


















































































1 BREAKFAST } LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
. | Baked Sausages 
Sliced Bananas Scalloped Corn Creamed Potatoes String Beans 
Cereal Apple, Date and Nut Salad Steamed Rice 
—~. Jam Plain Sponge Cake Maple Syrup 7 
-offce Cocoa Tea Cecoa Coffee rea 
Ss , i Consommé 
9! od > Lie Welsh Rarebit Rib Roast of Beef 
7 Chilled Prune Juice Mixed Pickle Yorkshire Pudding 
. oe Cereal ed FES pomeae 
: ‘ ] ice Orme Celery Rolis Browned Potatoes 
: ~. Costs vary, sperm : ! , ae Toast phi aes Jelly Date Charlotte c eee —_—— 
i locality. é , . a } ‘offee . : Hot Chocolate “ranberry Tart Pie 
aonrding fo locality Coffee Cocoa | Coffee Tea 
x 3 | * : — 
| Cold Roast Beef ate ih . . 
{ 3 Orange halves Pan-fried Potatoes Baked Pork Chops 
i Bread and Milk Mustard Pickles 7 ; — s 
z ° — Rolls Honey Baker pao | Cucuneh Pet Cornstarch 
# -offee Cocoa Cookies . : 2% 
s Tne a Pudding 
} y i U C A i ¢ 0 U N 0 N = a _ a 
i 7 I aan cae eenpeniadsiiabangckeenesionies 
f 4 Cereal with Browned Hash Clear Tomato Soup 
f } Chopped Figs Chili Sauce Broiled Liver _ 
é . f Bacon Curls Canned Pears Creamed Potatoes Spinach 
f 4 Toast Marmalade Fresh Muffins qn Short C = 
z a Coffee Cocoa | Tea Cocoa ollee ea 
3 a ; 
i 5 A | Onion Soup Spanish Steak 
e pples Sena linan . — j > et « -< “e » 
‘ OU can’t make good cake unless , Broiled Smoked Fish Pe ee | ay: ~~~ 
; MARIGOLD CAKE you use good materials. Baking i a<— "Com Maple Syrup cot tate Sauce, 
: : oe Te “ocoz offee ea 
aie powder, especially, is important. bt a — 
: —tempting to look at, For cheap, inferior baking powder or aan a 4 ae a Lamb Stew 
; Poe : : Stewe pricots | con with Vegetables 
5 simple to make! a = _ Ey crum- sc Cereal re wm Lyonnaise Potatoes : (Dumplings 3 
£ = Cc ed rggs = P Ps anas Tapioca Cooked tn Fruit Juice 
‘ y cakes. It can easily cause a com sone a Dee Clee. ple Gene ee 
¢ plete failure, too—and the waste of Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
é all your ingredients. | outage 
é . Lie . , | Baked Fillets of Haddock 
: That’s why it pays to insist on ; nine tale Potato Soup with | slid: ‘Tem: Cheaien 
: - ° % Cereal 4 ee ae: Steamed Rice 
f MAGIC—the dependable baking pow Raisin Muffins Jelly | Tommng ¢ he qt Sandwic hes | Stewed Tomatoes 
der Canada’s leading cookery ex- Coffee Cocoa | anned Plume Apricot Whip 
f d d Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
= perts use and recommend. 
= ats eeccemneass | SDeiinnesenssntsstsSaSS ESAS eNESNnERSERISSENESERESEED ocaitahigendaliitaet STR SEND 
k With Magic Baking Powder you ues Spaghetti with ee 
¢ can be sure of satisfactory results. 8 French Toast Brown Bread | Sicetteedaes  : Cease 
& ‘ ‘ Syrup pple Sauce | Cup Cakes Plum Sauce 
: a quality never while i k Coffee Cocoa r Crisp Cookies & ffee Tea 
§ urely it’s not worth while to ris = mene 
& wasting between 35 and 60 cents’ > Sunday) Psa Seno ad ag “ aaet Shake 
% . ° 9 Half Grapefruit Cream of Mushroom Soup ; ~ . 
= worth of good cake materials just to Cereal Cabbage and Pineapple | Currant or Choke-cherry Jelly 
x . . — Ne i akec otatoes 
é save a few pennies on a tin of doubt- Ham and Eges Stet Mmaien Creamed Celery 
. ful baking powder! Bake with Magic Coffee Cocoa Devil's Food Cake i .~ ~~ 
8 and be sure. Magic costs you less than sient ee ee | = a 
& - : ne Baked Stuffed Onions iP 
©. I¢ per baking and it safeguards the 10 Cereal with Parsley Sauce Pot Roast of Beef 
E fine quality of every cake you make. _ Raisins Me Caramel Junket with | Boiled Potatoes, Canned Corn 
f ‘ ‘oast elly ‘oaste monds | gread Pudding 
& Order a tin from your grocer—today! Coffee Cocoa Left-over Cake | Coffee Tea 
& Tea Cocoa 
s — emnemmee 
& Vegetable Soup 
® - = 11 Sauce Creamed Salmon Cold Roast Beef 
Fs MADE IN plpaie Senet. on Toast Au gratin Potatoes Cabbage 
: CANADA Scones Jam Canned Peaches Baked or Steamed 
ul Coffee Cocoa . Sweet Rolls Date Pudding 
Tea Cocoa Brown Sugar Sauce 
- Coffee Tea 
R ; Casserole of Rice with ' 
12 Cranberry Juice Ground Cooked Beef Lamb Chops 
Cereal | Grapefruit, Pear and Grape Mashed Potatoes Peas 
*“*CONTAINS eo Ti d ean Rell Fruit Joc eaeeg Seen 
ah, oasted Scones or Rells Coffee Tea 
NO ALUM"’=This Coffee Cocoa | Tea 1 wim = 
every ‘ia te 3 our ey Dressed Spareribs 
Oisite retry 1 3 Orange Halves | Barle Soup Browned Potatoes 
Powder ie free fromn Cereal _ Stuffed Celery Brussels Sprouts 
alumorany harm- Tot Conserve | Gingerbread Hard Sauce Blanc Mange with 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Chocolate Sauce 
Sul ingodiont. Coffee Tea 
-— rR ~ Clam Chowder ae ry 
4 Prunes with Lemon Head Lettuce French Dressing Steamed Codfish 
1 Soft cooked Eggs Apple Compote Boiled ney ay Be 
» rer Gingerbrez yiled Potatoes String Beans 
WHEN YOU BAKE AT HOME, you’ll want the new Macic i . cua” Lof-avee SRegeestond or " Butterscotch Pie 
Coox Book. Gives you practical, tested recipes for delicious cakes Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea i 
and other baked foods. Mail the coupon. on: gare . Viet Sear AS OE ER i 
Tomato Juice Pork and Beans : Riad 
15 Cereal Boston Brown Bread Sistoin Steak : 
‘ - * 7 — ticed Potatoes 7 
GILLETT PRODUCTS, Fraser Avenue, Toronto 2 Fish Cakes coroast Half Grapefruit | ee ee 
Please send me free copy of the famous MAGIC COOK BOOK. Colles net ~~ —— Coffee Tea 
Name 2 > ae rE! cone 
16 (Sunday) Scalloped Oysters | Dressed Tenderloin 
Grapes Parker House Rolls Baked Potatoes Harvard Beets 
Dee a Crisp Waffles — Assorted Relishes Chocolate Ice Cream i 
Bacon Syrup Cranberry or Lemon Tarts Marshmallow Sauce ; 
Coffee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea j 
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The Main Course 


(Continued from page 58} 








TURKEY 
with 
Chestnut, Oyster, Sausage, Raisin or 
Sage and Onion Dressing 
Giblet Gravy Bread Sauce 
Baked Squash Brussels Sprouts 
Fluffy Mashed Potatoes 
Relishes —Choose from: 
Quince Jelly 
Cranberry Sauce 
Spiced Plums 
Celery Relish 
Spiced Pineapple Rings 
GOOSE 
with 
Apple and Prune, Bread or Potato 
Dressing 
Stuffed Onions Green Peas 
Riced Potatoes 
Relishes-—-Choose from: 
Spiced Crab Apples 
Currant Jelly 
Apple Sauce 
Chutney 
Gherkins 
DUCK 
with 
Bread, Rice or Apple and Currant 
Dressing 
String Beans Scalloped Tomatoes 
Baked Potatoes 
Relishes—Choose from: 
Orange Sauce 
Sautéd Orange Slices 
Gooseberry Conserve 
Jellied Apple Sauce 
Pickled Beets 


TABLE 


CHICKEN 
with 
Bread or Bread and Mushroom, Oyster 
or Raisin and Almond Dressing 
Creamed Celery Glazed Carrots 
Duchess Potatoes 
(egg yolk beaten into mashed potatoes 

browned in oven) 
Relishes—Choose from: 


Cranberry and Orange Relish | 


Currant Jelly 
Pickled Pears 
Spiced Watermelon Rind 
Mixed Pickles 


ROAST BEEF 
Yorkshire Pudding Mushroom Gravy 
Red Cabbage Mashed Turnips 
Browned Potatoes 
Relishes—Choose from: 
Horseradish 
Spiced Grapes 
Mustard Pickles 
Pickled Onions 
Cranberry Jelly 


CROWN ROAST OF PORK 
Spinach Harvard Beets 
Creamed Potatoes 

Relishes—Choose from: 
Small Baked Apples with 
Banana Filling 
Grape Jelly 
Spiced Prunes 
Sweet Pickles 
Hot Apple Sauce with 
Lemon 


BAKED HAM 
Cole Slaw Asparagus 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Relishes—Choose from: 
Pepper Relish 
Spiced Gooseberries 
Jellied Horseradish 
Spiced Pineapple Slices 
Raisin Sauce 


NEWS 








THE ENSEMBLE idea in table appoint- 
ments has taken a step forward with the 
advent of crystal to match different patterns 
in china and silverware. 

There’s a certain unity of design, taking 
its cue from the silver, which gives a well- 
tailored look to the table. Yet it is not 
monotonous, for the difference in color, form 
and material provides all the variation you 
need. 

Is your silver patterned in the modern 
mood with straight lines and conventional 
motif? Then you can find this repeated on 
the dishes and again on the lovely glassware, 
each complementing the other. Is your 
choice of silver plain with a little flowing 
line for decoration? This, too, has its own 


special crystal and dinnerware to tie in and 
harmonize. Or if you prefer the design illus- 
trated which goes so well with reproductions 
of lovely old plate, you can match its close 
formal ornaments in the other appointments 
for your table. 

And as for Christmas gifts, can you think 
of anything more acceptable than something 
for the table? A half dozen goblets, for 
instance, a few pieces of china, silver forks, 
teaspoons, one or two serving pieces, or 
something else along that line. Or this is a 
good way to spend that Christmas cheque 
—a present for the house which every 
member of the family will enjoy. 

Silver, china and crystal — courtesy of 
Oneida Community Lid. 








A WONDERFUL FREE BOOKLET 


Keep a special package of Windsor Salt always handy on 
every floor and save needless steps. Salt costs so little. Use 
Windsor Salt to do your housework more easily and better. 
In Your Kitchen. Many special uses — whip cream or beat 
eggs faster — remove cooking odors — prevent cakes burn- 


ing — stiffen jellies on a hot day and so on. 
In Your Bathroom. Use Windsor Salt for the 
dentifrice, mouthwash and gargle. For bron- 





chitis, sore throat, catarrh, etc., for a refreshing salt rub 
—for dandruff—for restoring color of white 
enamel, etc. In Your Laundry. For prevent- 
ing colors running:in wash—for a smooth 





iron. Emergencies. Chimney fire—bee stings 
—ants— icy steps and walks — frosted win- 
dows in automobile and house. 
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SALT 
can help you every ge 
day, send for free 

booklet “THE 
ROMANCE 
of SALT.” 
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roamattrntrste For cooking and for your children. 
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CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, WINDSOR SALT SECTION, WINDSOR. ONTARID 
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MADSEN 


EA has exceptional qualities. It 

stimulates the senses —lifts them 
up, makes them more active. It adds 
generously to the well-being of both 
mind and body. 


Yet it gives these desirable effects 
with no demand for later repayment 
—it lifts you up, and doesn’t let you 
down. 

To get all the benefits of tea, it is 
important that you select a tea rich 
in theol. This is the natural oil found 
in all tea, bearing the flavor and fra- 
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. { From My Kitchen 
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grance. You like tea because of theol. 


Tender Leaf Tea contains more 
theol than any but the most costly 
blends, not ordinarily found in gro- 
cery stores. It consists of the choice 
young leaves alone. They are picked 
at the peak of flavor, during the fa- 
vorable dry season. 


Your grocer has Tender Leaf Tea 
in two convenient sizes popularly 
priced. Try this tea, richer in theol 
—enjoy it daily from now on! 


(Continued from page 61} 


Spiced Cranberries 


5 Cupfuls of cranberries 
(approximately 2!5 pounds) 
414 Cupfuls of brown sugar 
34 Cupful of vinegar 
114 Cupfuls of water 
1 Tablespoonful of ground 
allspice 
1 Tablespoonful of ground 
cinnamon 
14 Tablespoonful of ground 
cloves 


Wash and pick over the cranberries and 
put them through the food chopper. Place 


in a large kettle, add the vinegar, sugar, 
water and spices and bring to a boil. Boil, 
stirring frequently until the mixture is thick 
enough to pile up on a spoon. Turn into hot 
sterilized glasses and cover with a layer of 
melted paraffin. 


Cherry Drops 


1 Egg 
34 Cupful of fine granulated 
sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter 
1 Cupful of cake or pastry flour 
1 Teaspoonful of baking powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
24 Cupful of milk 
14 Cupful of candied cherries, 
cut in halves 
Vanilla 


Separate the egg yolk and white and 
beat the yolk until very light. Add the sugar 
gradually and continue beating. Add the 
melted butter. Sift the flour measure and 
sift again with the baking powder and salt. 
Add alternately with the milk to the first 
mixture and stir in the cherries. Lastly fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg white and partly 
fill fluted paper cups and very small greased 
muffin tins with the mixture. Bake in a 
moderate oven—350 to 375 degrees Fahr.— 
for about fifteen minutes. Cool and frost 
with white butter icing and decorate with 
bits of cherry. 


Filbert Macaroons 


2 Egg whites 

1 Cupful of fine granulated 
sugar 

1 Cupful of filberts 

4 Soda biscuits 


Beat the egg whites until stiff but not 
dry, add the sugar gradually and continue 
beating. Add the chopped filberts and the 
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4 Mapleine 


Taste Treats 


1. Mapleine Syrup—See Page 7* 

2. Mapleine Nut Cream—Page 2* 

3, Mapleine Baked Ham—Page 4* 

4, Mapleine Quick Icing—Page 5* § 
*Recipe folder with each bottle. Ee 


M-m-m! Tempting! Just four of dozens of 
delightful ways to use Mapleine flavoring. 
Makes delicious syrup, quickly and easily! 
‘Transforms desserts, savors meats. 12 recipes 
with bottle. Order today — 45c—at grocers. 
CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. BD, 51 Wellington West, Toronto, Ontario 


MAPLEINE 


added touch 


A few drops of 
this famous 
Sauce makes 
cooking more 
successful, 


THE ADDED TOUCH THAT MEANS SO MUCH 


tempting 
wholesome dishes 

for infants 

and invalids 
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soda biscuits which have been rolled and Follow his example, Let Oxo fortify you 
sifted. Form into small balls and bake in a| #9#inst colds and chills. Oxo will build your 
BLENDED AND PACKED IN CANADA | moderate oven—325 to 350 degrees Fahr.— system with the health-giving roperties of 


BY STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED | for about fifteen minutes, ceestaeel Take Oxo — beef in brie. 
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C341 —Spinning 
Wheel Towels, $1.05 


EFEAT the moth pirate once and for 

all. Give your garments, furs and 
linens the lifetime protection of a Red Seal 
Cedar Chest. No moth larvae can live in 
“Red Seal”. No egg-laden dust can penetrate 
its dust-proof sealing. 











Above, C338 — Poinsettia luncheon 

set, $1.65 or $2.20. At right, C340— 

Poinsettia appliqué cushion, $1.85 or 
$1.50. 







Ask your nearest furniture dealer to show 
you Red Seal Cedar Chests. See the staunch 
moth-resisting Cedar lining — 100% Red 
Cedar Heartwood. Look at the exquisite 
oe period designs in selected walnut. Red Seal 
HONDERICH FURNITURE Cedar Chests are truly an enduring pos- 
CO., LIMITED session—giving protection, utility and beauty 
throughout the years. 
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Complete descriptions found on 
page 69. 





CEDAR CHESTS 


BUILT FOR BEAUTY — UTILITY: AND PROTECTION 





Order from Marie Le Cerf, 
Chatelaine, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto. 

















“What a job 
to tidy up this house 


we te 













before Jack gets home!” 


ow 






C342 — Sewing basket, ready to put 
together, $2. 








C339 — Christmas fingertip towels, 
80 cents, 





~Madam!... 


tidy up your home this 
quick, easy way 


rs quite a job sometimes to 
clean up everyday muss and 
litter... especially if it involves 
getting out the vacuum cleaner. 

But thousands of modern 
housewives save their vacu- 
um cleaners for periodic 
cleaning...and whis 4 the 
daily dirt, in ajiffy...with the 
new improved Bissell. 

The new Bissell gets all kinds 
of dirt...from all kinds of rugs. 
That’s because of an advanced, 
new device...the Hi-Lo Brush 
Control, exclusive with Bissell, 
which automatically adjusts the 
brush to rugs of high or low 
nap. And the superlatively fine 
brush picks up lint, scraps, etc. 
... as well as the fine imbed- 

“APARTMENT” MODEL ded dirt you can’t see. 
$5.75 (25c. more The Bissell is so light in 
a weight that little effort is 
needed to use it. And it glides 
A The Bissell Brush Cleaner softly, noiselessly...thanks to 
| —a helpful metal comb de- ball-bearing Operation. 
| vice sent with booklet for And thefu//cost for this time- 
15¢. stamps or coin, Booklet saving home aid is less than 




























Other models for even less. 











— ; 2 
- f guns free, ag eta the down payment on many 
|) Limited,Niagara Falls, Ont. household equipment items. 
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C333 — Christmas cards by Canadian artists. 
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Lig Le up Mow 
for Christmas 


LOOK FOR 
THIS 


o 


Make your Christ- 
mas tree brighter, 
more colorful. Have 
your windows and 
doorway glow with 
festive light. And choose 
EDISON MAZDA Lamps — they 
are decorative and dependable. 


BETTER LIGHT . . . BETTER SIGHT 


EDISON MAZ 


LAMPS me 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Limited 
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FOR ITS RICH BEEF STRENGTH 


FOR ITS DELICIOUS GOODNESS 


A CUP OF HOT 


BOVRIL 


IS VERY COMFORTING 


The Woman 
in Black 


(Continued from page 50) 


clothing, the glossiness of his broadcloth, the 
fat bundle of notes. No, robbery was no 
motive here, 

He explored the walls, the closet, gazed 
into the open cabin trunk, then the port- 
hole. The port with its thick burnished 
glass and massive casing stood open. It was 
twenty feet above the water and he could 
hear the bubbling hiss along the Sedalia’s 
mountainous side. The embrasure in which 
the casing swung might have been eighteen 
inches deep, and he was leaning forward 
across the couch to get a breath of fresh air, 
when on the curved metal against which the 
casing tightened home he saw one tiny 
scarlet drop, red like a ruby. 

“By Jove!” he said under his breath. “So 
that was it! Threw it out here.” 

It was now while he mentally recon- 
structed what must have taken place, that 
something caused him to go on hands and 
knees and look under the bed. He discov- 
ered nothing, but found his face close to 
Halberdt’s right hand on whose third finger 
was a carbuncle ring. He was peering at 
this when between first and second finger 
he saw something else, smaller than the 
ruby drop, and for a full moment he knelt 
there frozen to rigid attention. 

Next, with extreme care he drew out this 
object, dropped it into an envelope he took 
from the table, folded that and put it into 
his breast pocket. He relocked the door, 
restoring the key to the watchman. 

“Harlow, how much is known between 
decks about this business?” 

“Quite a lot, sir, but nothing for certain. 
There’s a lot of talk as you'd expect.” 

“You do know, of course?” 

“I know Mr. Halberdt’s been murdered, 
sir, and Mr. Bertrand is not to be found 
aboard.” 

“Where did you get all that?” 

“Well, sir, a ship’s a ship.” 

Hartigan gave a snort and went back to 
the surgery. Five minutes later, with a 
low whistle, he lifted his face from the eye- 
piece of a highpowered microscope. 

“Deuced clever work if it’s that,’”’ he 
murmured. “Deuced clever. But is it?” 

’ 


IT’S JUST 8.30, miss, and we’ve had a fine 
quiet night. You slept well?” 
Miss Fletcher, turning her head, nodded 


| uncertainly. 


“Grapefruit, toast and coffee—that was 
all, miss?” 

“Thanks, that’s all.” 

The stewardess pushed a low table against 
the bed, laid a tray on it and fussed for a few 
unnecessary moments because she liked 
handling pretty clothes. Presently: 

“Salt bath at ten o’clock, miss?” 

“Please.” 

Something in the tone drew the woman’s 
attention. 

“You look a bit used up, miss.” 

“It’s only a headache and I have an 
aspirin; don’t wait.” 

The door closed and the girl stared at the 
tray with large incredulous eyes beneath 
which dark rings showed clearly. She shut 
her lids tight, gave a little shiver and bit her 
lips till they flamed crimson. She tasted the 
coffee, put it down, and one might have seen 
the bare white shoulders stiffen as though 
bracing themselves against shock. She had 
sat thus for some time when the stewardess 
entered with a note. 
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“If you please, miss, Dr. Hartigan would 
like an answer.” 
Dear Miss Fletcher, 
You would be doing a kindly act 
could you drop in at my surgery Jor a jew 
minutes this morning at any time thal 


suits you. Would 10.00 do?” 
Yours sincerely, M. Hartigan. 


“T won’t write,” said she shakily, ‘and 
please just tell Dr. Hartigan, yes. I'll have 
my bath at once.” 

“‘No breakfast, miss?” 

“Just coffee; please take the rest.” 

Hartigan smiled when she came in and 
put her in the most comfortable chair. 

“This is very nice of you, and I’m sorry 
to be a nuisance, but—well 

“But what?” 

“I’m wondering if you can help me.” 

“You don’t look in need of help,’’ said 
she, and looked up with a faint smile. ‘““Why 
so mysterious?” 

“Do I look that?” 

“Very.” 

“Miss Fletcher, I’m going to take a 
chance and do an unusual thing.” 

“Even for an Irishman?” 

“Even so. To begin with, I'll ask that 
what I am about to tell you will not be dis- 
cussed with anyone on this ship. Later it 
won't matter.” 

“Yes,”’ said she dubiously. 

“Then to begin with, a very grim business 
happened about three o'clock this morning 
and a first-class passenger lost his life.” 

“Oh,” 

“The man whose face you asked me to 
analyze.” 

“Mr. Halberdt.” 

‘Yes, Mr. Halberdt.’”” Then, his voice 
changing a little, “You did know him?” 

“Not then,”’ she answered steadily, “‘but 
an hour or so later he introduced himself 
and asked for a dance, and I did dance. He’s 
not dead!” 

“He was murdered,” said Hartigan 
quietly. ‘‘He was stabbed when half awake 
in his cabin.” 

‘“‘But—but what a terrible thing! Who 
did it?” 

“If we knew that, I would not have asked 
you here.” 

“Why?” 

“Miss Fletcher,” said he candidly, “‘we 
know nothing except that the motive was 
not burglary; nothing was touched.”’ 

“But such a harmless looking man!” said 
she in an awed voice. ‘“‘I—I can’t believe it.”’ 

“Unfortunately it’s true, and the only 
significant factor is that another passenger 
has disappeared.” 

“What!” 

“You remember that Mr. Bethune was 
talking about his cabin companion, a Mr. 
Bertrand?” 

““Yes-——yes I do.” 

“That’s the one.” 

“‘He’s gone?” 

“He’s not on the ship; we know that 
much.” 

“Then he—” 

“Dropped or was put overboard, and I 
have reason to believe’’—at this point Har- 
tigan spoke slowly and with extreme care— 
“that he was involved in the murder. All 
this, of course, has nothing to do with you, 
but I’ve been wondering if you could pitch 
on anything that would throw a little light 
however insignificant. It’s a long chance, 
but now since I learn that you did meet Mr. 
Halberdt, is it possible he may have said 
anything which in view of what has hap- 
pened has any bearing whatever? So far 
as I can tell, he and Bertrand never even 
spoke to each other.” 

At this the tenseness in her eyes seemed 
to diminish, her face became calmer and she 
relaxed a little. 

“It’s strange to have been dancing with 

Continued on page 68 


More Canadian women choose Chatelaine as a Christmas gift each 
year because it offers an ideal solution to their gift problem. See 
Inside Front Cover for special low rates. 
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A Great Plum 
Pudding 


INCE Eliza- 

bethan days 
plum pudding has 
been the butt of 
Punsters and a 
target for joke- 
smiths. “Deadly 
delight” one Eliza- 
bethan writer call- 
ed it. Another 
called it “a builder 
of fantastic and 
direful dreams.” 


And all of us have 
continued to crack 
our “deadly” jokes 
over soggy Christ- 
mas pudding; phy- 
sicians, dentists and G. Jackson, M.D., 
the thoughtful and taken in his 76th year. 
observant of every 

class—and then we have eaten it and 
smacked our lips over it —and probably 
asked for more. 


The above is from a 
photograph of Robt. 


But there is a way to make a plum pudding 
that will be entirely digestible and even 
more delicious than when made in the 
pasty, soggy, conventional way. That way 
is to make it with Roman Meal entirely, 
using no pasty flour nor bread crumbs at 
all. Such a pudding will be a treat and 
be neither “deadly” nor cause “direful 
dreams.” 


Such a pudding will have not a suggestion 
of sogginess. It will be instead granular 
and almost crumbly and thus open and 
porous to the digestive fluids so that these 
will pour through the food mass freely as 
water will through gravel. The whole mass 
thus digests promptly and all at one time, 
thus avoiding fermentation from  non- 
digestion of the starch which cannot be 
avoided when the pudding is soggy and 
gummy as must be the case when made of 
pasty flour. 


Here is a recipe for a Christmas or plum 
pudding which, if you will use to make 
your Christmas pudding this year, will 
ensure that hereafter you will never use 
any other, especially any other flour. 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


% Ib. raisins 1 cup grated raw 


% Ib. potato 
Ye We. currants 84 lb. chopped suet 


\% Ib dates 
% Ib. almonds 1 “. god raw 
oo 4 cups Roman Meal 


% Ib, cherries 1 teaspoon alispice 
1 lb. brown sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon 


4 eggs \% grated nutmeg 


Put fruit, nuts, carrot and potato in 
basin, dredge well with one cup Roman 
Meal. Mix chopped suet with three 
cups Roman Meal and add to fruit, etc. 
Cream sugar and eggs together and add 
this to mixture. Butter pudding bowl and 
pack to within one inch of top. Cover 
with waxed paper and tie cloth over 
bowl. Put in hot steamer and steam for 
about four hours. 

This recipe does not require baking 
powder or baking soda although a little 
of either may be added if desired. 


Keep in mind when considering the above recipe 
that the conventional plum pudding is very con- 
stipaiing as well as indigestible. By making 
your pudding of Roman Meal it will not only 
be delicious and digestible but a natural laxa- 
tive which will aid you in eliminating from the 
food or life canal the results of the other food 
excesses usually indulged in at Christmas-time. 
This will automatically act as at least a partial 
preventative of the after-Christmas sick spells, 
colds, flu, etc., almost universally present at 
that season, due to excessive eating, overloaded 
intestines, etc. 


If you have been a Roman Meal user you al- 
ready know its health building properties and 
will be ready at once to try this new way of 
using it. If you have not used Roman Meal 
here is a delightful way to begin tv use it and 
one that will make you an_ enthusiast — so 
pleased will you be with its deliciousness and 
its nutritive and health-building results. You 
will realize you have never tasted the best in 
Plum Pudding before and at the same time you 
will be building health instead of disease. Most 
foods used at Christmas Feasting add to the 
acid residues in the blood which are the real 
cause of disease. Roman Meal is the reverse, 
it adds alkalis, the opposite of acids. 


And the Christmas Pudding Season brings us 
close to the New Year. Start it off by a more 
sensible, more healthful diet. If you will write 
me I will gladly send you my booklet “How to 
Keep Well” and list of alkali-forming foods. 
Address Robt. G. Jackson, M.D., 516 Vine Ave., 
Toronto, 


Cette Janu 4° 





Then I knew that he must be carrying the 
paper with him; so this morning, just after 
1.00, I went again but he’—here she stam- 
mered, flushing violently—‘“‘he had gone to 
sleep.” 

“You saw no one on the way?” Hartigan’s 
tone was almost casual. 

“No. There’s a cross passage just where 
our cabins are. He had left his door on the 
hook as he said he would. I had an electric 
torch and was feeling in the pockets of his 
dress suit when suddenly the lights were 
switched on by someone behind me. It—it 
was a man with a beard.” 


To be Continued 








Make them to give away 


C341—Spinning Wheel Towels. Cross 
stitch, stamped on finest white linen hucka- 
back. Size, 18 by 33 inches. Price, 95 cents 
per pair. Black cottons for working, 10 
cents. 

C342—Sewing Basket. Polished wood 
frame; size, 14 by 22 inches; the bag in 
bright chintz. The frame is sent flat with 
simple instructions for putting together. 
Priced complete at $2. 

C338—Poinsettia Luncheon Set. 36- and 
45-inch size. Gay red poinsettias in satin 
stitch with yellow French knot centres and 
bright green leaves—hems finished in either 
single or double hemstitching in green. 
Stamped on fine white or heavy cream linen, 
the 36-inch cloth and four serviettes are 
priced at $1.45; and the 45-inch set at $2. 
Cottons for working, 20 cents. 
C339—Fingertip Towels with dainty 
Christmas decorations; the poinsettias to be 
worked in red satin stitch on green linen, 
and the Christmas tree in green lazy Daisy 
stitch on yellow linen. Size, 13 by 18 inches, 
the set of three is priced at 75 cents; cottons 
for working, 5 cents. 

C340—Poinsettia Applique Cushion. 
Gorgeous red poinsettias and large green 
leaves on a background of black taffeta silk 
or black art felt—size, 16 by 20 inches. The 
complete materials in taffeta silk are priced 
at $1.50 and in felt at $1.15. Green cord for 
edge, if desired, 35 cents, and a form can be 
supplied at 55 cents. 

C333—Christmas Cards. A new and en- 
tirely different series by Canadian artists— 
dainty and striking designs in silhouette, 
silvered and bright red parchments; lovely 
winter scenes, dogs, Christmas candles, and 
two exquisitely beautiful, old English gar- 
dens in natural colors that are well worth 
framing. Twenty-two cards in the assort- 
ment, complete with envelopes, price $1. 
C323—Taffeta Dress Purse. On fine, 
polished wood handles—a very dainty and 
roomy bag for afternoon or evening use. In 
brown, black or navy silk. Size, finished, 
about 8 by 11 inches. Complete with lining 
and interlining, materials are priced at 
$1.25. 

C343—Little Dutch Girl Tray Set. A 
dainty and different design in chain stitch 
to be worked in Dutch blue on fine cream or 
white linen, or in white on blue linen. (Please 
be sure to state color desired.) Full-size 
tray cloth with serviette, tea cosy and egg 
cosy—the set is priced at $1; cottons for 
working, 10 cents. A cosy form can be 
supplied at 35 cents. No form is necessary 
for the egg cosy: any small piece of flannel 
will answer. 

C344—Charming Work Bag. Stamped on 
green or black taffeta silk or on brown linen 
—full blown roses with gold centres and deep 
green leaves, all in cross stitch. Size about 
14 by 20 inches. In green or black silk with 
rayon silk lining, it is priced at $1.75. 
stamped on brown linen with sateen lining, 
price, $1. Cottons for working silk bag, 
10 cents; wools for working linen bag, 
20 cents. 

In addition to these special Christmas 
handicrafts, any of the articles shown in 
previous issues of Chatelaine are available 
on request. Order by sending a Money 
Order to Marie Le Cerf, Chatelaine, 481 
University Avenue, Toronto 
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MARVEL PENUCHI 


2 cups brown sugar \% cup Eagle Brand 
Y cup water Sweetened Condensed Milk 
4 cup chopped nut meats 


Mix brown sugar and water in a large saucepan and bring 
to a boil. Add Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk 
and boil over low flame until mixture will form firm ball 
when tested in cold water (230° F.—235°F.) Stir mixture 
constantly to prevent burning. Remove from fire. Add 
chopped nut meats. Beat until thick and creamy. Pour 
into buttered pan. When cool, cut in squares. 





@ You'll get marvelous, creamy-smooth penuchi with this 
recipe. And as for fudge—Eagle Brand makes the best you 
ever ate! (Fudge recipes in FREE booklet offered below.) 
@ But remember—Evaporated Milk won’t—can’t 
—succeed in this recipe. You must use 
Sweetened Condensed Milk. Just re- 
member the name Eagle Brand. 
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FREE 


Pudding that makes itself! 2-ingredient Macaroons! Shake-up 
Cookies ! Address: THE BORDEN CO. LI 


, Name 


Street 


g DI cctininnntiamteinciestciaicamsnaiainit ental ati s n 
(Please print name and address plainly). 
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A\n Unusual Christmas Gift 


EXCRAFT has been welcomed as the ideal Christmas gift, providing lasting 
| itera to the young people. Thousands are bought as Christmas gifts and 

the demand for birthday gifts continues. Texcraft provides unusual artistic 
training, developing the latent talent in every boy and girl. It is entirely new. In 
it are included delightful sketches of circus clowns, of Cinderella, Dutch Girl, 
Cowboy, Mexican Boy, Little Bo-Peep, Interior scenes, Windmills, Japanese Girl, 
Indian Boy, etc., etc..—24 of these. 


Ten big colored crayons enable any boy or girl to produce colored patterns on 
these outline sketches. This is done with pattern cards placed beneath the sketches. 
These cards permit hundreds of different patterns when used in combination. 
Texcraft comes in a strong box, 16" x 12"; with a richly colored cover, altogether 
an excellent, educational, inexpensive Christmas gift that is highly appreciated. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you enclose money order for 
$1.15 and a Texcraft set will 
be mailed, post paid to any 
address in Canada. Refills are 
available at all times at 18c for 
one package, or 30c for two 
packages. 


Manufactured Exclusively for 
the British Empire by:— 


TEXCRAFT 


481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. 
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World's most amazing Cook Book | 4 


Rotogravure picture-book (60 photographs) showing 
eo | astonishing new short-cuts. 130 recipes, including: 
Delicious Candies! Foolproof 5-minute Chocolate Prostiag | Caram of 
ayonnaise 

Ice Creams (freezer and automatic) ! Retrigomene Cakes! Sauces! Custards! 
ITED, Yardley House, Toronto. 
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KRUSCHEN Strikes at 
the Usual Cause of 


FAT 


Try Kruschen at 
Our Expense 


If excess, unhealthy fat is bothering 
you, take‘advantage of this offer to try 
Kruschen at positively no expense. 
Your druggist has a limited number of 
the Kruschen Giant Packages now in 
stock. This is the Regular bottle together 
with a separate TRIAL bottle. 

Use the Trial bottle first. Kruschen 
eliminates wastage and poisons from sys- 
tem—daily, if you follow the instruc- 
tions. It strikes not only at the usual 
cause of fat but at the root of half the 
human ills—internal sluggishness. If 
you have no excess fat, Kruschen will not 
cause you to lose weight. Kruschen costs 
only a few cents a week to use—and it 
makes you feel like a million dollars. 
Get your Kruschen Giant Package today. 
If you are not entirely convinced after 
using the Free Trial Bottle, your drug- 
gist will cheerfully refund your money 
when you return the Regular package 
uno 


A cleaner and cleanser for carefully 
appointed homes. A little dissolved 
in water cleans easily and quicxly 
in a scientific manner. 


your grocer 


Manufactured by 21 
Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


ae ©) Z 5 ary kets 
Listen to him—for your health’s sake. Oxo 
fortifies you against chills and ills. You'll 
enjoy the delicious Desk gogemens of Oxo—a 
. fe red * 


® Make each year show a profit in your 
personal finances. ... Get a Budget Book, 
without obligation, and let it help you. 
Fee eR ee 8 ee eRe 7 eeeeee 

# The EXCELSIOR LIFE INSURANCE CO, 

g Excelsior Life Bldg., Toronto 2, Canada. 

; @ Please send me a 40-page Budget Book. 

8 Name 

ag Occupation 

. Address... 


A QUICKLY MADE TOY 


Children love elephants, particularly when they're wooly and cuddly 


like this one. 


There is plenty of time to make him up for somebody's Christmas 
stocking, for he works up quickly and easily in crochet, from three 
skeins of grey brush wool, wadding to stuff with, and red flannel 


for a blanket. 


Complete directions can be obtained from Chatelaine on request. 
Simply send a stamped, addressed envelope, or a three cent stamp, 


to Editorial Department, Chatelaine, 48! 


University Avenue, 


Toronto, and the instructions will be sent you promptly. 


The Woman 
in Black 


(Continued from page 66) 


a man a few hours before he was killed,” 
she said gravely, ‘“‘and I wish I could help.” 

“Frankly, I didn’t expect it. What were 
your impressions of him, because, except 
yourself, I don’t know that he has spoken 
to a single passenger. Did he strike you asa 
man with any apprehensions?” 

“Oh, no, nothing of that sort.” 

“Any mention of his affairs?” 

“Only that he was going to America on 
important business. He was quite gay, doc- 
tor, and seemed amused about something, I 
couldn’t guess what. He would look at me, 
then laugh, and gave no explanation. I was 
puzzled.” 

“Did he mention any other passenger?” 

“No, it was current topics and the ship 
and Germany under Hitler, and that sort of 
thing. When we’d had one dance he went 
off somewhere and I didn’t see him again.” 

“T see. You don’t happen to know Mr. 
Bertrand by sight?” 

“The man with the beard? How on earth 
could 1?” 

“Well, Miss Fletcher, thanks for being so 
patient with an inquisitive ship’s doctor, but 
our passengers will be going their ways very 
soon, and I was anxious not to miss the least 
bit of information available. The police will 
take up the matter at Quarantine, and will 
want to question you.” 

“Me!” said she, paling a little. 
me?” 

“Because you seem to be the last person 
who spoke to him except a smoking-room 
steward.” 

“But that doesn’t mean I could be of any 
use, does it?” 

Something in her manner—he could never 
tell what—set in motion in Hartigan’s brain 


“Why 


a sort of secret second sense as though a 
delicate nerve centre had been accidentally 
touched and made to tingle. He didn’t know 
anything; he just felt. 

“Miss Fletcher,” said he gently, “have 
you told me all—everything you can?” 

The color flew to her cheeks; she got up, 
eyes rounding and excessively bright, but 
with a faint quiver in her lips. 

“You think I’m lying,” she fiamed. 

- “I’m afraid you'll find the police much 
more exacting than I’ve been.” 

That got home. It struck through her 
armor; her countenance changed and she 
wavered under the penetrating intensity that 
she now perceived in his eyes. She seemed 
about to speak, then of a sudden leaned for- 
ward, hid her face in her hands and began 
to sob—great, dry shaking sobs that shook 
her whole body. Hartigan, whose pulse was 
now leaping, did not stir till she lifted her 
tortured features. 


“WELL?” HE repeated quietly. ‘“Tell me 
the rest.” 

“T’ve been in hell these last few hours,” 
she whispered. 

“Please tell me. I think it would help.” 
He might have been addressing a child. 

She nodded, took a long breath and began 
falteringly, struggling with herself. 

“T'll have to go back. What I said just 
now wasn’t true, and Mr. Halberdt was 
known to me before we sailed. That was in 
Hamburg. But he didn’t know me.” 

“Oh.” 

“I was employed to get from him in some 
way—any way, even if I had to steal it—a 
paper in his possession. Must I tell you 
what that was?” 

“No, you needn’t.” 

“I was trying to decide how best to go 
about it when last night he introduced him- 
self, and while we were dancing I—I pro- 
mised to go to his cabin. I—I hated that, 
but—well—I wanted that paper. Now I 
think that he knew my object in being on 
board and was just amusing himself. I’d 
been in his cabin once before and could 
find nothing.” 

“You had!” 

“Yesterday—there was no one about. 
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“Everyone thinks 


my navy blue 
frock is new!” 


OULNANAA OEE AAMAARORUAUASEREASLAAUALAASLANSEUURULONLLLONSMUD Et LENA 
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PEVUPUPERN EEE TEEN AE ETT 


“You can have fun even in being poor if 
you know how,” writes a clever Ottawa 
woman. “I’m enjoying a joke on my 
friends. They all think my navy blue silk 
dress is brand new, and it’s really 3 years 
old! It certainly doesn’t look like the 


| dress they knew, which was a powder 
| blue. It soiled so easily I had to launder it 
| almost every time I wore it and naturally 
it began to get that worn, much-washed 
| look. I needed a dark dress and money 


was too scarce to buy one, so I just de- 


| cided to dye my powder blue dress dark 


blue and get the wear out of it. The 
druggist told me to use Diamond Dyes 


| because they practically insured success. 
| I did and my dress came out a rich, lus- 
| trous navy blue, just like new material. I 


added new white collars and cuffs and 


| it’s no wonder my friends haven't recog- 
| nized it. I’m so delighted!” Hundreds of 


women are having lovely clothes and 


| home decorations, even in pinched circum- 


stances, by this simple inexpensive 


| method. They use Diamond Dyes for 
| permanent dark colors by boiling, and 


Diamond Tints to tint light shades with- 
out boiling. Try them. All drug stores . 
have them. 15c. 


DIAMOND DYES 


MADE IN CANADA 
better because richer in pure anilines 


The IDEAL * * 
GIFT shows thoughtfulness 


and consideration 


MIXMASTER is the ideal gift because it makes cooking 
and preparing meals every «ay much easier; eliminates 
all the armaches; gives more spare time, Brings remem- 
brance every day Every 

woman needs and wants MIX- 

MASTER. No other gift so 

thrilling, so welcome, 60 

Practical 

MIXMASTER gives more for 

your money. More conveni- 

ences, more years of use, more 

power, more service every day. 


@ Perfect 
Results 
EVERY 
TIME 


Saves 
Time 
Work 
Money 


Beaters Movable 
for use anywhere 


MIXES WHIPS 

MASHES BEATS 
ma CREAMS STIRS 

FOLDS BLENDS 


See it at your Hardware. Electric or Department Store 
or write factory: Flexible Shaft Co., Limited, 343 Carlaw 
Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


MIXMASTER 


The only electric food mixer by that name 


Women say: 


DURA-GLIT 


is the "Finest of all metal Polishes" 


Only 25¢ per tin. 


Cleans, brightens and polishes gold, 
silver, bronze, aluminum, etc., without 
scratching. Simple to use. No muss. No 
fuss. Just tear off a piece of Dura-glit 
wadding. Rub the surface to be polished. 
That's all. 

@ Dura-glit is imported from England. Its mir- 
aculous results are due to a secret English prep- 
aration. Get acquainted with Dura-glit today. 
Ask for it at grocery, hardware or departmental 
stores. United Sales Company, 64 Wellington St. 
West, Toronto, Ontario, 
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great hissing of falling snow in the blazing 
flames, and Santa dropped into the room 
from the fireplace. 

“And that,” he announced as pleased as 
could be, “‘is the first way to start trimming 
a Christmas tree!” 

They all clapped loudly and nudged each 
other as much as to say, “Now watch!” 

Santa laid his bag down very carefully on 
the floor. “Never,” he said, lifting his 
finger, “‘jostle an ornament. It’s more deli- 
cate than a bird’s egg and twice as tender. 
Herumph!” He had begun to pull out yards 
and yards of tinsel. 


“First, always remember this: if a tree has 
nothing else it must have one thing that 
shines, one thing that’s good to eat and one 
surprise. But the next thing is to get it 
glittering. If a Christmas tree doesn’t glit- 
ter it can’t be right, and the best way to get 
it started is with this baby tinsel. That must 
hang all over the upper branches and swing 
down into the middle—so.’’ He had stood 
up on a chair and was weaving the little 
narrow tinsel in and out, looping and letting 
it fall in graceful festoons. 


He jumped down and ran back to the bag. 
“Then get the big fat tinsel. That is best 
from the middle right down to the bottom 
branches because it is heavier and has to 
hold on to something quite firm.”” He began 
looping and draping that too. Already the 
tree was sparkling. 

They all laughed and clapped again. 
Santa knew how to make everything so dit- 
ferent from what anyone expected. No 
wonder he never grew old. So he went on, 
hanging bulbs and clusters and flowers and 
stringing lights where they’d give the best 
reflection. He taught them how to hide 
Christmas poppers between the branches 
near the trunk, how to swing candy canes 
so that they wouldn’t bear the tree down. 
He dropped wisps of silver and gold and 
beautifully colored tissue as light as feathers 
through the branches. He hung little candy 
apples. Then he fumbled around in the 
bottom of the bag and brought out all sorts 
of nuts. 

“Is there anything else?” he asked, stand- 
ing back with his hands on his hips to admire 
it all. They didn’t say a word, but just 
rushed around him. They caught him by 
the coat-tail and by the arms and leggings 
and pulled him this way and that until they 
got started dancing and circling round the 
tree. 

“It’s the first time they’ve ever had one 
of their own,” explained Smuggins, breath- 
less. “Why didn’t you ever think of it 
before? They’re so happy they’ll work like 
little engines this Christmas!” 


AND IT WAS just as he had said. The 
elves could think of nothing but trees and 
ornaments, and they worked as though they 
were possessed at making the loveliest and 
most exciting things. 

Smuggins finally had to complain to 
Santa that he couldn’t get them to do the 
regular work at all. They were all for mak- 
ing something new for Christmas trees. 
They hunted for the largest and most per- 
fect acorns and silvered them. Out of every 
dozen they made, they took the top off one, 
hollowed out the centre and put some tiny 
little gift inside—a wee locket or a tiny ring 
or acharm. And they put all dozen in a box 
and called it ‘The Lucky Dozen.” But of 
course there was only one lucky one in the 
lot, and that was the surprise. 

They never could be found in the work- 
rooms of mornings, because they were out 
hunting pine cones. They got the tiniest 
to the biggest and painted and gilded them. 
Secretly, Smuggins wasamazed and delighted 
at their cleverness. On the big ones they’d 
put the least tip of white on each little 
frond, and then in the very depths of them 
they'd stick popcorn, so that they looked as 
though they were covered with snow. 

“I don’t know,” said Santa, gathering 
them around him, “when I’ve had such a 
happy year. Why didn’t I ever think of 
training you elves up to fix Christmas trees 
before? When you make cornucopias for all 
those candies we’ll have the finest assort- 


ment of Christmas goodnesses I’ve ever 
brought to earth.” 

“Couldn’t we go, too, to help give it 
away?” piped up one little elf shyly. 

Santa realized that of course this was 
what they’d been working for all along—the 
reward of going with him to trim the trees 
that Christmas. 

He pretended to think a long time, strok- 
ing his whiskers importantly. ‘Well, each 
year from now on,” he said finally, “I'll 
take one elf besides Smuggins. It may take 
a long while for you all to have your chance, 
but I'll see that each one gets to earth at 
least once. You see, it’s because thcre’s 
only one Disappearing Ring. Smuggins 
owns it, but he’ll lend it to one of you each 
year. Is that fair?’ 

“Fair as can be,”’ they all agreed, for each 
thought in his heart that his chance might 
come that very Christmas, and if not, why 
then it would always be something to look 
forward to. 


IT WAS a wonderful departure. Smuggins 
was sitting in a nice warm coat right beside 
Santa, looking as proud and important as 
could be. And just before they rose in the 
air, Wiggie (the new elf chosen to go) slipped 
the Disappearing Ring off his wrist just for 
a second, so they could all see him riding on 
Prancer’s neck. He waved his cap in the air 
and then disappeared again. 

“Drat him!” scolded Santa. “Is he still 
there or did he fall off?” 

“I’m here,” piped Wiggie, holding on for 
dear life against the wind. ‘You couldn’t 
shake me off if you tried.” 

“Good boy!”’ laughed Santa, and with all 
the others cheering and throwing snowbails 
after them, they were off on one of the 
greatest adventures of all Christmases. 

Whether everybody knew that Santa 
wanted to trim the trees himself, or whether 
it was just that the people really didn’t have 
much to put on the trees that year, any- 
way, and just left them, hoping—it really 
doesn’t matter. But Santa and Wiggie and 
Smuggins had the very time of their lives. 
If there wasn’t a Christmas tree at all, 
Santa would send Wiggie and Smuggins out 
to get a branch or two of evergreen, while 
he was filling the stockings himself. There 
wasn’t a house where they didn’t leave some: 
thing that looked like a Christmas tree with 
“one thing that shines, one thing good to 
eat and one surprise.” 

You can’t imagine how fine it was to 
know that everybody would know that 
Santa had really been there. There would 
be absolutely no doubt of it now. 

“Wiggie, Wiggie, what are you doing?” 
whispered Smuggins to the invisible elf in 
one sad old house that they visited. 

“I’m putting snow-dust on this rubber- 
plant,” chirped back Wiggie, ‘‘so it’ll think 
it’s a Christmas tree. I’m sure the poor old 
thing has never had a good time in its whole 
life.”’ 

“Well, you'd better give it something for 
its own self then,” advised Santa, filling a 
pair of neat black stockings hanging over the 
chair. They must have belonged to the old 
lady asleep in the bed, so he was very care- 
ful what he put in to please her. 

But Wiggie ran through the bag looking 
for trimmings for the rubber plant, and 
finally came out with a painted rubber ball, 
a pink rubber hot-water bottle and a rubber 
mouse. 

“Goodness, Wiggie,” chuckled Santa, 
“you're a better chooser than I am myself. 
The old lady will love the hot water bottle 
and her cat will love the mouse, but how 
about the rubber ball, Wiggie? What’s 
that for?” 

“Why, that’s for the rubber plant its own 
self,” giggled Wiggie. 

So you can see just how much fun they 
must have had. When daylight came, they 
were just finished and they had quite a race 
to get back before it was full daytime. All 
the elves were waiting for them when they 
sailed over the pole, and of course they were 
just bursting to know how everything had 
turned out. Santa said he thought it was 
about the best Christmas Eve he’d had in a 
long, long time. 
































THIS CHRISTMAS 
WHAT LOVELIER 
GIFT! 


A LANE CEDAR CHEST is the most 
romantic of gifts. You will never find 
a more ideal gift—a gift so intimate 
—so personal—and so very practical. 
The loveliest gift for the bride of 
yesterday or tomorrow, a “Lane,” 
equally cherished by sweetheart, wife 
or mother. 


vr can't go wrong when you select a Lane Chest. It is the 
only Cedar Chest in the world that gives an absolute guaran- 
tee against moth damage. A free Moth Insurance Policy is 
given with every Lane Chest. 


In addition to its construction of 3%,” red cedar, exclusive Lane features 
make every Lane Chest aroma tight. Give a Lane Chest and you give safely. 


LANE CEDAR CHEST 






See the latest 
Lane models, 
with superbly 
styled exteriors, 
in your Lane 
KNECHTELS LIMITED, HANOVER, ONTARIO dealer's store 


Makers of Fine Dining Room, Bedroom and Living now. 
oom Furniture Seventy Y. 
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BROCK 
PERCOLATOR 
$10 


\ 


MASTERMATIC 
IRON $87° 


SANDWICH 
TOASTER $8°** 


TWO WAFFLE GRIDS 
FOR ABOVE $350 


WARMING 
PAD 
$6°° 


Westinghouse 
Chilocual TOASTER 
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by ANNE ELIZABETH WILSON 


“IT USED to be,” said 
Santa Claus with some 
sadness—because it al- 
ways seemed to him that 
if he didn’t watch out 
the world would grow 
away from Christmas in 
spite of him—‘‘that I 
could trim a thousand 
trees and leave the pres- 
ents. Now I find the 
trees already trimmed, 
and not too well either. 
Why, last year, after J’d 
trimmed the only tree 
that was left waiting for 
me, I fell asleep and would have been caught at sun-up if a 
little bell friend of mine hadn’t fallen off the branches and 
waked me up.” 

His favorite and oldest elf, Smuggins, was tinkering with 
a most beautiful green scooter. ‘‘I feel I’m getting behind 
the times myself,” he admitted. “I don’t half understand 
these new-fangled toys and it takes me twice as long to 
make them.” 

“I wonder,” pondered Santa, “if we’re trying to do too 
much ourselves. I wonder if I don’t need some help? And 
you too, Smuggins. You never would let the others do any- 
thing but saw and paint a little. You always were jealous.” 

“Humph!” grinned Smuggins. ‘Jealous old thing indeed. 
For the last five hundred years I’ve been begging you to let 
me help you.” 

“How could I spare you from your own work, my hearty?” 
asked Santa, patting his back. ‘‘No, we must begin training 
up some of those young elves to make ornaments and trim 
trees. And, by my whiskers, if the people don’t leave trees 
ready for me to trim I’m going to bring my own trees.” 

“That’s a fine idea,”” approved Smuggins. “‘When there 
isn’t a tree in the house, why, it doesn’t even smell like 
Christmas.” 

“How well you know, for one who has never been to earth! 
Who told you about the smell of Christmas in houses and 
all, Smuggins?” Santa was interested. 

“Oh, well,” hesitated Smuggins, hammering a little too 
busily, “I have some imagination.” 


“You have indeed. I sometimes marvel how you think 
up new things to make. And yet, Smuggins, I don’t see how 
you know about houses.” 

Smuggins looked up with his eyes glistening. Should he 
tell him; would it break his heart? ‘‘Master,” he said very 
gently now, “have you never wondered how quickly your 
work is sometimes done?” 

“You mean how fast I work? Yes, frankly, I do marvel 
at it myself,’”’ admitted Santa with truthful self-satisfac- 
tion. ‘Sometimes it seems to me that I must have two pairs 
of hands to get it all done in so short a time.” 

“‘Aye, that is so,”” agreed Smuggins; “‘you have.” 

“What! You mean that you, Smuggins’’—Santa stared 
and shook him a little. ““‘You mean that after working like 
a slave for the whole of the year, you have been magicking 
yourself and coming along to help me when I have but one 
night’s real work to do? You shame me, Smuggins. Oh, 
but that’s what I deserve for giving you the Disappearing 
Ring. You are all so good that I have nothing left. First, 
I must give Vixen (that was his favorite reindeer) the 
Speaking Ring for her bravery. Then I must give you my 
Disappearing Ring for your hard work— 
and be in danger of getting caught every 
Christmas morning. Oh, my, I am just a 
poor old foolish man! I know that one of 
these nights I am going to find some child 
that deserves it, and I’m going to give 
away even my Wishing Ring.” 

Smuggins had stood up and was holding 
him by the arm consolingly. “I'll give you 
back the Disappearing Ring, for what need 
have I of it any more? We can work to- 
gether side by side. It was only because of 
your pride in not letting me help you that 
I ever came without your knowing.” 

“Well,” blustered Santa, sitting down 
with the bounce that always seemed to 
hearten him. “I should be grateful. I 

never could have got along alone. I realize 
it now. Only, we’ve got to train up those youngsters right 
away. They’ve not only got to learn how to work for you, 
but to work for me too. I’m going to teach them—” 

“But, master,” protested Smuggins, for when Santa was 
excited he often got ahead of himself entirely. “‘How will you 


carry them all in the sleigh? They can’t all wear the Disap- 
pearing Ring, you know. Some of the little things are bound 
to be caught.” 

“You're right,”” admitted Santa. ‘“The thing for us to do 
is for you and me to work like anything together. But I'm 
going to teach those youngsters how to trim a tree just the 
same, for you'll have to have one of them to take your place 
now and then. I won’t let you wear yourself out this way. 
Why, Smuggins,” and his voice seemed to caress the little 
old elf, ‘‘you’re ageing, my boy. Your back is bent nearly 
double with work.” 

“Oh, it’s the way with us elves,” laughed Smuggins. 
“We're funny and elfish and bent double from the time 
we're grown. Work is our best fun. Only teach us some idea 
of your magic, and those of us who are old will grow young 
again, and those of us who are young and fooiish will grow 
up to help you.” 

“Very well,” agreed Santa. ‘Tomorrow morning I will 
hold my first class, and you shall see how well I can drill 
those elves. I only wish I could teach everybody how trees 
should be trimmed.” 

“That's it, agreed Smugeins. ‘The thing 
to do is to leave such really fine ornaments 
for people to see, and fix up the mistakes 
on the trees that are already trimmed, that 
they'll all learn how it should be done. 
From now until Christmas I'll put all the 
youngsters at ornament-making. How's 
that?” 

“It’s a splendid idea. But first, have 
them all ready in the morning and we'll 
have a lesson in tree-trimming.” 


AT DAYBREAK, Smuggins had a fir tree 
ready in the big hall of Santa Claus’s 
lodge. Of course it already had a little real 
snow on it and glistened in the light from 
the big fireplace. 

All the elves sat around with their legs 
crossed waiting for Santa to come in. They kept looking 
toward the door, but there was not a sign of him. Finally, 
when they were all becoming quite fidgety, there came a 
terrific thumping and banging on the roof, a scratching and 
swishing in the chimney anda _ [Continued on next page} 
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No. 446 She feel very aa hing with a No. 465 — A trim jacket and frock, ideal for No. 201 — It can be worn beautifu y tor formal 
brightly Cc red neckerchief tied at the back. school wear. The frock has a contr isting top and atternoon r for informal evenina The high, 
Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 requires 2 ties jauntily at the throat. viene $, xe ae yt “ ; cm a ee ached vie roth: rn, 
7 14 years ago. Size 10 requires 34g and !'/g yards 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 35% and I'/, 

and %4 yards of 35 inch material, of 35 inch material. yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 240 — Velvet and georgette 
for this attractive frock. The neck 
is draped and the sleeves flare 
gracefully. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches. Size 36 requires 2%/ and 
Ye yards of 39 inch material. 





247 240 





FOR THE CHRISTMAS FESTMVITIgs . 


? . <a sede ; . rhe C laine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
2 . > ane ined from etores in most cities, or direct from The Chatela y 4 ’ : 
Seah ee Speier ae ae . glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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No. 1215 — A smoothly fitting, slenderizing frock No. 118 — The elaborate collar is removable for No. 247 — The evening frock with the flowers, 


for fuller figures. Distinctive in velvet or silk laundering — An attractive youthful style 


crepe with lace. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 44 
inches. Size 38 requires 3'/2 and 34 yards of 


suit- shown on the opposite page, can be made up 
able for many occasions. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and in the form of a day frock, if desired. Sizes 32, 
40 inches. Size 34 requires 356 and | yards of 34, 36, 38 inches. Size 34 requires 4 yards of 39 


39 inch material. 39 inch material. inch material. 
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Chatelaine 
Patterns 


Price 15 cents 


No. 436 — There's nothing 
more fascinating than 
smocking for a youngster's 
first party frock. A pantie 
pattern is included. Sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 re- 
quires 2 yards for frock and 
3%, yard for panties — both 
39 inch material. 


No. 441 — A snow suit to 
keep him snug and warm 
while he's building his snow 
men. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. Size 6 requires 2!/, 


i 
/ 
yards of 54 inch material. —\ 


come 


441 


eee YOULL NEED A NEW FROCK 


These are Chatelaine Patterns They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 431 University Ave nue, ORR aE 


, : . ’ Toronto, O it Wf ’ . 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the ‘aude if your fevorite dealer dose 


desired. 
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Me to do! 
The modern vogue for effec- 
tive QUICK embroidery is 
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answered with these new de- 
signs and the new thread— 
**Anchor Soft Embroidery”. 
Of purest cotton, this wool- 
like thread will lend wings to 
your needle, because one 
stitch does the 
work of three. 
In a variety of 
shades—allcolor- 
fast. 


The coupon below 
will bring you either 
or both of the above 
new and delightful 
embroidery designs. 


Always use a 

Milward’s Em- 

broidery 

Needle—famous 
a since 1730. 


~ + ANCHOR 










L GORE 4 


\ EMBROIDERY 


oo 
= 


"he Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 157R 
pt. X-36, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, Que. 





se send me new instruction leaflet and 
er on Anchor Soft Embroidery. Tea- 
} 10¢. Tray Mas() 1l0f. ¢ heck the 
as uMeril. 
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dence of satisfactory service. By ins 
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NLY worthy products and services are accepted for introduction to 
advertising pages of Chatelaine. 
Readers, therefore, can buy the lines advertised in Chatelaine with confi- 


isting on trade-marked lines of known 


quality and value, Chatelaine readers avoid costly mistakes when buying 


for their homes. 
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vil protect and ¢ enrich 
| your rugs. 













OZITE RUG CUSHION 
offers these advantages ! 


1. PROVED BY TEST to make rugs wear 


2 to 3 times as long. 
2. GUARANTEED to stay soft— 


— highese 


quality hair sealed to burlap center. 


3.“‘OZONIZED” (electrically purified) 
making it sanitary and odorless. 


4. PERMANENTLY MOTHPROOFED with 
special process that kills moth worms. 


&. ADHESIVE CENTER CONSTRUCTION 


prevents lumping or pulling apart. 


@. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEEDTO SATISFY. 


Unless you have tried Ozite Rug Cushions 


you have no idea how thrillingly soft they 


will make your rugs. Even an old 


as a fine Oriental! Yet Ozite is ane 


rug, or 
an inexpensive one becomes as luxurious 
conomy 


too, for it saves many times its own small 


cost by reducing rug-wear! 
Ask your dealer for a demonstra 
Made in Canada and 


Sold by leading Rug 
and Department Stores. 


tion. 





Ozite 


RUG CUSHION 


There is only one “Ozite”— Look for this trade-mark 


Ozite Propucts Co., Lrp. 
131 Collin St., St. Johns, Que. 


Ozite Rug Cushion, and a copy of you 
booklet, 
Rugs and Carpets.”’ 
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| Please send me a free sample of Genuine 
“Useful Facts About the Care of 
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No. 442 — The new nightdresses are 
fashioned as elegantly as evening 














frocks. This attractive style is made 
in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. 
Size 36 requires 3!/p yards of 
39 inch material 


GIFT... 


little girl wouldn't love 





No. 468 — Pyjamas for lounging or for No. 128 — A slimly fitting slip, and 

sleeping. Make them up in satin, vel- in the same pattern a pair of dainty 

veteen, or lingerie crépe. Sizes 32, 34, panties. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 

36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 36 requires inches. Size 34 requires 2!/2 yards for 

5'/g yards of 39 inch material. slip and | yard for panties — both 39 
inch material. 











No. 470 — An attractive negligee with 
scalloped edges and unusual shoulder- 
line. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 
inches. Size 36 requires 534 yards of 
39 inch material. 








eS) loing Palterns 


Deice 15 cents 
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No. :188—A complete doll's 
wardrobe designed for a 
twenty-four inch doll. What 
it? 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns, They my be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer docs 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us hia name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. | 





Hearty meals for 
cold weather appetites! 


nN. .+.keener appetites must have more sub- 
stantial foods, and Heinz supplies two delicious 
answers— Oven Baked Beans and Cooked Spaghetti 
— both out of the ordinary. 


Heinz Baked Beans are actually baked in ovens. 
Open the tin and you'll find them big, brown and 
mealy from slow baking, and steeped through and 
through with enticing sauce. These beans furnish 
many a savoury, nourishing meal in thousands of 
homes. Four kinds to choose from. 


Heinz Cooked Spaghetti, made from select, gluten- 
rich, durum wheat, gains richness and flavour from 
fresh butter, tangy golden cheese and milk. A plate of 
piping-hot Heinz Cooked Spaghetti makes a nourish- 
ing, complete meal in itself —an excellent luncheon, 
or an appetizing supper. 

Keep both these favourite Heinz foods on hand. 
Serve them often—for enjoyment—for economy. 
Prices are low. 

SOME OF THE 
H. J. HEINZ CO. 
Plant established at Leamington, J 7 


Canada, in 1909 
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Better and Better! 


EVER SINCE I 
finished reading the 
September number 
of Chatelaine I have 
been intending to 
send a few lines to 
“The Last Word.” 
Your magazine gets 
better and better 
with each issue. 
“Hilda Swam” was 
such a clever story. 
I felt myself swimming with Hilda all 
through those long hours. There was real 
suspense. I wondered if we were going to 
make it! Then the ending was perfect! 
Mrs. McClung’s article was good, too. I 
particularly liked the picture of the girl in 
the pulpit that illustrated it. However, Iam 
too late to tell you what I think of her, for I 
see that Edna Jaques has beaten me to it. 
I always read the editorial first and then 
turn to the last page. After reading both 
these, I go into the stories and articles. 
—Constance N. Lea, West Hill, Ont. 


An Unusual Gift 


I AM ONE of the lucky persons having a 
friend in Vancouver, who, as a Christmas 
present last year, ordered Chatelaine to be 
sent to me in England for one year. I have 
received this regularly and have derived 
great pleasure and interest from the many 
stories and articles found therein. 

I sent several copies to a niece who is in 
hospital in the north of England, and she 
and all the nurses declared it to be a fine 
magazine and quite out of the ordinary— 
something new, and therefore appreciated. 

Many thanks to my friend for her 
thoughtfulness and to you for such prompt 
delivery. I wish you every success and an 
ever-widened circulation.—W. J. Tolworth, 
Surrey, England. 


Food for Thought 


I WOULD like to take this opportunity to 
tell you how very much I enjoy your 
magazine. I only wish it came oftener. Your 
article “Should Women Preach?’’ by Nellie 
McClung, was one of the finest I have ever 
read, and the face of the woman used in the 
illustration was the most striking of faces. 
I looked at it so many times, wondering if 
it was posed for by a real person. 

I enjoy everything about the magazine. 
“The Last Word” for the readers is great— 
gives one a good idea of what other people 
think. Most of my friends take Chatelaine, 
and we have some interesting discussions on 
the different stories and articles.— (Mrs.) 
W. M., Winnipeg. 


Good Work 


WHY RUN such an article as that by Aimee 
Semple McPherson? Everything this lady 
does is recorded in the newspapers, so what 
purpose is there in introducing her into our 
magazine? 

I was glad to see you giving some space 
to the splendid work of the Council of 
Women. All too little credit is given to these 
splendid organizations of women who must 


battle against the general inertia of the day 
to accomplish anything. Of course they 
make mistakes. Of course they are not 
always effectual. But as Chatelaine showed, 
over a period of years much actual good has 
been accomplished.—L. K. J., Toronto. 


Newsiness 


I LIKED the newsiness of the November 
issue. There was practically no ‘dead wood” 
in it. Your ‘New Nudity” was amusing—if 
rather far-fetched. I go about a lot and it 
seems to me that the dresses are in better 
taste than they have been for some time. 
However, Paris is talking that way, even if 
we're not wearing them that way, and your 
writer had an interesting and amusing idea. 

And I read Aimee’s article—first. So did 
my husband. I’ll wager so did most of your 
readers. But you must know that or it 
wouldn’t have been published.—M. P., 
Regina. 


Covers 


I WAS so delighted to find a mother and 
child cover on the September issue for 
a change—you and all the other magazines 
seem to think that we women want nothing 
but a pretty woman on our magazine. 
Surely you must realize that we get tired to 
death of them? Why not some beautiful 
flower grouping—every woman is fond of 
flowers. Why not some cute animal pictures? 
Or little children—not necessarily very 
young babies? Can modern artists only 
paint tiny babies and pretty girls? I really 
would like Chatelaine to show a little origin- 
ality.—M. J., Vancouver. 


Abuse from Montreal 


WHEN YOU left 
out your Menu 
Page an issue or 
two back, I got a 
shock. For, to my 
way of thinking, 
the Meals of the 
Month is worth the 
whole of the rest of 
the contents of the 
magazine, and 
more. I take Chate- 
laine solely because I feed my family exactly 
by that menu page. I must say that I’m 
relieved to see it back in its usual place in 
the book. 

While I’m about it, I'll get a few grumbles 
off my chest. Really, I think your fiction is 
your worst feature. Frankly, as I say, I 
depend entirely on the housekeeping section 
for the interest I get out of the magazine; 
and so, to me, the rest of the contents is not 
so important. But still—surely, you can 
get a better type of fiction? 

Finally—handicrafts! Can’t we have 
more of them? I don’t mean the little 
embroideries you show, which are very nice 
in their way but which don't appeal to me. 
Women everywhere are knitting and making 
needlepoint, quilting, rugs, even weaving. 
Can’t you give us something along these 
lines to interest us? I have been tremen- 
dously interested in the Fruit Basket Quilt. 
And now, like Oliver Twist, I’m wanting 
more.—(Mrs.) L. D. M., Montreal. 


Men's Clothes 


YOUR ARTICLE on clothes reform for 
men was amusing, and I have heard it 
discussed in several places. I believe that 
more and more men will adopt new ideas in 
clothes comfort. They are wearing fine silk 
underwear and fancy night-clothes now. 
But they are still so sensitive to public 
opinion that if they want to take off their 
collar or coat in the hottest weather they 
dare not do it in the ordinary routine of the 
day. Perhaps in time men will come to some 
sensible routine with their clothes. It 
certainly isn’t the women who are keeping 
them from it.—M. I., Toronto 


Bouquet for Handicrafts 


THERE ARE so 
many things one 
must do without, 
these days. We 
just feel, though, 
that we cannot do 
without our beloved 
Chatelaine. We find 
the stories really 
good; the recipes 
are both tasty and 
economical. The 
patterns are lovely. I might say, too, that 
the fancywork shown so far is certainly 
pretty. I am sorry that I did not have the 
money to buy any, but am keeping the 
numbers and descriptions. (I pass on 
Chatelaine to an invalid after reading it.) I 
have completed my Flower Garden Quilts. 
They are lovely. I have all the patterns for 
the Fruit Basket Quilt and some day I will 
make one. May I wish one and all who are 
interested in giving us our beloved Chatelaine 
the best success in the splendid work they 
are doing!—(Mrs.) S. W., Kitchener, Ont. 


Bouquet 


THERE HAS never been a publication I 
have taken more delight in than Chatelaine. 
Not only because of its fiction, for I am not 
given to much of that sort of reading. Still 
you have enough of that to give recreation 
to the mind. Aside from that altogether 
there seems to be something for everybody. 
—M. E., Winnipeg, 


Siberian Echoes 


FAN MAIL is not 

my specialty, but 

Bery] Gray’s stories 

are the first we 

read. The strands 

and fjords of Brit- 

ish Columbia make 

4 perfect setting for 

“Black Siberians.”’ 

Chatelaine is Can- 

adian. There should 

be plenty of “vicar 

and high tea” stories available in English 

magazines to suit the discriminating taste of 

“Disappointed Victoria.’”"-—S, F., Hollyburn, 
BC. 
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© THE LAST WORD. ° 


Our Readers. Have lt. 


After Illness 


I HAVE BEEN 
quite ill, receiving 
the last two issues 
ot Chatelaine to read 
in bed. However, I 
have got to the sit- 
ting-up stage now, 
and my very first 
letter is one to tell 
you what I think of 
the last stories. The 
October issue had a 
sweet baby cover and your own article on 
children’s health was so good. We all need 
reminding of these things, we know. “The 
Lady of Lyonesse,” by Franklin Davey 
McDowell, was so different and so enter- 
taining. I enjoyed every word of ic. Also 
Jack Keay excelled in his illustrations. Such 
illustrations are half the making of the 
story. “East or West,” by Helen Daniels 
Chidester, I thought an exceptionally well- 
handled story. It was smooth and finished, 
as Isabel Campbell says in the November 
“Last Word” about ‘“‘Temperament,”’ yet it 
was full of a deeper feeling or significance. I 
didn’t care so much for ‘“Temperament.” I 
thought it a rather light, meaningless story. 
It may have been sophisticated and polished, 
but give me the diamond in the rough 
rather than polished glass. ‘Stormy Birth- 
day,”” by Leslie Gordon Barnard—there 
was a diamond. I like real feeling in a story. 
Isabel Dingman’s article on the "Teen Age 
Daughter interested me. (You seem to be 
partial to “‘Isabel’s.’’) I have no daughter, 
but one must use the same care and thought 
with sons. “Cars and the Woman” by An- 
drew Howe, was very good also. 

Tell J. M., whose letter is at the end of 
October’s “‘Last Word,” that he isn't even 
kicking against the pricks. All his state- 
ments are abstract and meaningless. Let 
him be definite and quote a real grievance if 
he has one. He sounds like a pedantic old 
school marm who can’t get his own stuff 
into print. If it is anything like his letters, 
thank goodness for that. 

The November number was all good. The 
new serial starts out with gripping interest 
and likable characters. Jack Keay seems 
to be doing it justice with his illustrations. 

“Never Again,” by Katharine Haviland- 
Taylor—-although not a very deeply feeling 
story was sweet and entertaining. I liked 
it, but, I thought for a simple love story it 
was long. Couldn’t we have an extra story 
in each issue and have them all shorter? 

“Men in Mufti,’’ Leslie Gordon Barnard 
—I hope every young person will read this 
and ponder it. I, too, was in school and so 
was my husband in 1914. But we do try to 
realize the horrors of war, and will bring up 
our children to realize them, too, if we can. 

“Choice of Weapons,” Agnes Sligh Turn- 
bull—here is a problem which must face 
many women, and I can’t help thinking the 
solution in this story is good and should be 
used instead of fighting back, as many do. 
Surely such a story is a worth-while objec 
lesson, as well as a nice piece of fictior 

“Rayon Romance” was good. Give 
lots more. The cover on the beauty sect 
is sweet. ! 

And now for Christmas and the New 
I wish you the best.—M. McK.,/ 

Rock, B.C. ‘ 
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